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LAWS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 ann INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 61TH MAY 1783. 


(Revised and adopted Nevember 39, 1901.) 


1. The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of ARCH ZOLOGY, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the ANTIQUITIES AND 
HisToRY OF SCOTLAND. 


2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 


3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 


4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 


5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archmology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows ; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 
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6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions, 


7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archeology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 


8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 


9. The subscription of One Guinen shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows, 


10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 


Il. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 


12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by « Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be « quorum. 


13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years, 
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One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 


14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 


15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 


16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting, The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 


17, The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business, 


18, The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be « Sunday, 


19, The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause, 


20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive, 


21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council ; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 
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xvi FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


Form of Special Bequest. 


1, A. B,, do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Seotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and | 
direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 


General Forin of Bequest. 


I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to be used 
for the general purposes of the Society| for, to be used for the special purpose 
or object, of }, and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 
said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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1930. Anuay, Mre EL M., 10 Ainalle Place, Edin- | 1981, Aunvexes, Wotan F., MLA, (Edin, & Oxan.), 
burgh, 3. H.M.LS., 1 Murrayfield Gardens, Edinburgh, 
1926. Avtas, Witutam, M.B.E., 46 Croft Road, 12, 
Cambuslang, 1031, Ancien, Gime, St Ola, Purk Road, Leith, 
1020. Awexoms, Wirexnp Loneatse, Three-Corner Edinburgh, 6. 
Mead, Dunton Green, Kent, 1918," Anorit, His Grace The Duke of, Inveraray 
1025. Aspensow Atexawonr Herrox, M.A. Donald- Castle, 
aon’s Hospital, Edinburgh, 12. 1910, Aumermzono, A. Leste, MC, P.S.1, FSA, 
1922." Awpensox, Aurnurn R,, 6 Bowmont Terrace, 27 Victoria Road, Stockton Heath, Warring- 
Glasgow, W. 2. ton. 
1922. Axperson, Eatc S., 5 Eildon Street, Edine | 102], Aunorr, James Atexaxprr, FLEA, 1% 
burgh, 4 Young Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


1807. Axnuneon, Major Joux Wawturox, 2nd East | 1910, Asiwnu, Jomx, 13 Pitcullen Crescent, Petih. 
Lancashire Regiment, c/o Messrs Cox & Co., | 1024. Asnwonrm, Mrs, Hillbank, Grange Loan, 


16 Charting Cross, London, SW, 1. Edinburgh, 10, 
1002" Axpersox, Major Ronewr Dovetas, c/o The | 10931. Askew, Gruneur H., Casula, Corbridge-on-Tyne, 
Manager, Lioyi's Bank, Paignton, Deron. Northumberland. 


An asteriéh (*) denotes Life Members who huve compounded for thely Anvual Contributions. 





1917.*Anwort, His Grice The Duke of, K.T., €.B., 
MYV,O., DSO. LED, Blair Castle, Blair 
Atholl, 


1915. Bamurr pe Laroun, The Countess Vincent, The 
Neehive, Uiginish, Dunvegan, Skye. 

1032. Batniuar, James M'Kewzre, 17 Alpin Road, 
Dundee. 

1933. Haw, F. W., M.0,, 20 Palace Court, Lomion, 
Ww. 2. 

1922, Batw, Kev, Jows, Minister of St Paul's Church, 
13 Dryden Place, Newington, Pdioburgh, @, 

1020. Barmy, Key. Axpongw, B.D. J.1'., Minister of the 
united parish of Troughton, Kilbucho, and 
Glenhbolm, The Manse, Broughton, Peebles- 
shire. 

19235, Bar, Jawns, 81 Meadowpark Street, Dennis- 

' toun, Glasgow, EB. I, 

1922. Harmen; Wittaaw Macbowatn, FF S_, 7 St Colme 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1028, Parrove, Miss, Whittingehame, Haddington, 
Past Lothian, 

1918. Harrorem, Lieut.-Col. Faspumex Hoseur 
Srevovy, MA, DLL, Dawyek, Stobo, 
Tweeddale, 

1933, Darrovn, The Hon. Janes Moxcumev, 0.8.6. 
44 Gloucester Square, London, W. 2. 

1926. Batroun-Metvities, Evax W. M., M_A,, Lecturer 
in History in the University of Edinburgh, 2 
South Learmonth Gardena, Edinburgh, 4, 

1V16,*BaLLantisn, Jasns, 24 Hil Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1033, Batstycans, Grorar W., Dalgynch, 20 Midmar 
Garden, Edinburgh, 10. 

1021. Bawenzea, HRaserapy, M.BL F.LASe., Post 
Rox, No, 10805, Caleutta, India. 

1926, Baxxuruan, Jom, St Margarets, Elgin. 

1928. Bawsueway, Captain Rowath R. Bacon, MC, 
10 Dornton Road, South Croydon. 

1931. Banctay, Ker, Wruttam, M.A., Minister aot 
St Magnus Cathedral, The Manse, Kirkwall, 
Orkney, 

1807." Banwerr, Rey, T, Marcurre, PhD. 7 Corrennie 
Gardens, Edinturgh, 10, 

1922. Baunm, Joux Atexanorr, 15 Abbey Kuai, 
Eskbank, 

1910. Bansox, Her. Dovaras Goupoy, 0... V_D., 
D.D., Arichoille, Aberfoyle. 

1923. Bargox, Evay MacLwou, Proprietor and Editor 
of Tie Inverness Courier, Oaklands, Inverness. 

1909, Bartiotomew, Joux, 0.0.2., of Glenorchard, 
Sherifl-Substitute of Lanark, Nunholm, 0 
Victoria Cirena, Glasguw, W. 2. 
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1922. Baetox, Dr Sawvw, Saxoy, O.B.E., F.RP_PS. 
(Glas,), L.B.C.P. (Edin.), 61 Parkfield Road, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

1031. Barncate, THowas D. Gerea Schoolhouse. 
Watten, Cuithness, 

1027, Barrensny, James, P.H.CS Eng,, ete, Dean of 
the Faculty of St Mungo's Medical College, 1448 
Gallowgaie, Glasgow, B. 1. 

1940. Baxren, Wiwttas, Publie Works Contractor, 
Eskdale, 153 High Street, Tranent, 

1884."Braton, Major Axors J,, 0.M.G,, ¥u1)., Tru- 
ville, Evesham Road, Pittville, Cheltenharn, 

1931. Brarre, Davin J. Seulptor, Berlworth, Totes 
Road, Cartisle, 

1930, Bratme, Miss Isooer HH. K, ARDEA, 
Hreconrae, Ruthwell, 1S.0., Durfriesshite. 

1024. Bett, Wittzam Epwown, Solicitor, 13° White- 
hall Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1920," Henr, Rev, Winetam Narten, M.A. 37 Oakfield 
Avenue, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1025. Bexwer, Rev. Atexaxora Lyov, B.A. The 
Mans, Chryston, Glasgow, 

1924, estince, Rev. Caantes D., DD. Harnsy~ 
tunine, Haddington. 

1928. Rexrox, Mise Srrvta, MLA. (Camb.), Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

1920, Dxwrtam, Doxaco, Manager, Orkney Steam 
Navigation Co,, Lid. 20 Bust Rood, Kirkwall. 

1023," Best, Joux, Warrlton House, Edinburgh, 4 

1925. Bevemuur, Jaues, M.A., Wellbank, Linlithgow, 

1030. Kuvenrpor, Kev, Jom, MBE. BG., Hroom, 
house Road, Corstorphine, Edinbargh, 312. 

1027, Dickererern, Miss Mancommre Exrmaerran, 
Ph.D, 32 Stafford Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1010. Bovxim, K. B. Janoixr, Ol Place, Hampton 
Court, 

1032,*Riarey, Euw, M.A, FSA, Chesterholm, 
Bardon Mill, Northumberland. 

1900. Brsaor, Axonew Hewnenson, ‘Thornton Hall, 
Lanarkshire, 

1922, Bisnor, Feepenten, Ruthven House, Colinton, 

1984, Tiisser, Atexayone Macnowarp, Bertha 
Cottage, Bathgate. 

1083, Hhackaren, Joux(, Jn, FORGS., ¥.ZS(Se0t,), 
The Chemical Laboratory, 570 Gallowgate, 
Hridgeton, Glasgow, 5... 

1932, Buackwoop, Ronmer, 3.2, 9 Oxford Street, 
Dunder. 

WSL Huackwoop, Wits, JP, Lindorea, Lyon 
Road, Harrow. 

1026, Buam, Gonoxr, § Crown Road North, Glasgow, 
w.t 

1929. Bram, Rouxwr K., W.S., 20 Chester Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 





1900, BLexpeLt, Rev, Ono, 0.8.8, T Holly Road, 
Fairfield, Liverpool. 

1485. Howras, Cusnies 3 M., 121 Westbourne Ter- 
ince, Hyde Park, London, W.2. 

INIT. Howan, Jows Jars, Eldinbrae, Lasswade, 

1028 Bowwam, Wrorzaw, 51 Brail Avenue, Edin 
hurgh, 10, 

1998, Rouesius, Taxcerd, Ph.D. D.Lit,, Professir pt 
the History of Artin the University of London, 
os Kensington (ate, Kensington, London, 

8, 

1003." Bontuwiex, Hesxex, of Borthwick Castle, Mid- 
lothian, 122 Gt, Western Road, Glikgew. 

1032. Boswownt, Wittiax Geouun, Librarian and 
Curator, Public Library, Museum, and Public 
Hall, Altvincham, 

1920. Bory, Janes Stummea, LRLBA, “Crom, 
ilale,” Day's Lane, Sideup, Kent. 

1027. Buaptey, Rey, Woiam, St Anne's, Windsor 
Gardens, Musselburgh, 

(27, Beswee, George E., Jr, Labor-in-Vain Road, 
Tpawich, Massachusetts, W.S_A. 

1027. Beewen, Mre Grosax ,, Jr, Labordin-Vain 
Road, Ipswich, Massachusetts, U.S.A, 

1028, Broox, Geonas Berxaup, P.1,C, MTost.M.M., 
F.C.S., The Hesearch Labortorivs, Kinloch 
leven. 

1008, Hadox, Wrotram, &7 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2, 

1928, Buovan, Wiitian, 42 Dundas Street, Stromness, 
Orkney: 

1000," Buows, Apast, Netherby, Galashiels. 

1082, Buowy, Cecm. Jenwr, M.A,, Buccleuch House, 
Melrome. 

1024, Brows, Crantrs Hennent, K.C., Sherill of the 
Lothians. andl Peebles, 17 Northumberland 
Street, Edinturgh, 1, —V’ tow Prenident, 

1021,.*Buoews, Doyann, 80 Grosvenor Street, West 


Hurtlepool. 

1888. Brows, Guonan, 2 Spottiswoode Street, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1933. Trowx, Sheriff Gronen, Berstune Tluuse, St 
Ola, Orkney. 

Wel, Bows, Taosas, ABEB A, Lecturer anil Chief 
Assistant, Department of Architecture and 
Ituilding, The Royal Tectmical College, Glae 
gow, 43 Kingshouse Avenue, Cathcart, Glasgow, 

1032. Browster, Davi» Axoes, Hrownlee Cottago, 
Colston, Bishopbrigzs. 

1022." Bauxwis, Gronon Eustace, Haverings, Rayne, 
Braintres, Eseox, 

190. Naren, Trowas H,, M.A, M.D, FS, Pro: 
fessor of Anatomy, No. 2 The University, 
Glasgow, 
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1092." Burpes, Ronenr Lockuawr, RuL., Curator of 
Glasgow Art Galleries an} Museum, Archwo- 
logical and Historical Department, 12 Selborna 
Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow, i 

L001. Bocenmen axp : His Grace 
The Duke of, K-T., Dalkeith House, Midlothian. 


1033. Browax, James, Editor, Dundee Telegraph, 65— 


Blackness Avenue, Dundes, 

1931. BocwaAwaw, Anexanves (nanmaue, ME, Ch.B., 
9 Clarence Drive, Hyndiand, Glasgow 

19¢7, BuLtoct, Jomx Maccomm, M.A., LL.D. 45 
Doughty Street, London, WC, 1. 

1887,"Boranss, Puren, View Ville, Drumnadrochit, 
Tr vereas, 

1025. Brewer, J. R. Wawntaw, Advocate, 60 
Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1892, Doeserr, Rer. J. B., BD., D.D,, The Manse, 
Fetters, Stonehaven, 

1911. Ruenerr, Rev, Wiettas, TLD., Restalrig Manse, 
31 Listrnom Creseent, Edinturgh, 8 

1934, Ruews, Jouw 0, BA, Assoc M.Inst.C.E, 138 
Newhaven Road, Edinburgh, 0. 

1935, Bumxs, Joww Grover, Sheriff-Subetitute of 
Dumbarton, Sheriff's Chambers. County Build- 
ings, Dumbarton, 

1887, Neuws, Rev, THowss, C.8.E., DD, P.RSE., 
Croston Lodge, 3a Chalmers Crescent, Edin 
burgh, ?. 

1033. Humxs, Toss Prtarerox, Mortimer Lodye, 
Mortimer, Berkehire. 

1925, Biranstom, Kev; Joun W., M.A. 505 Strath 
mattine Road, Dundes. 

128, Rewwen, Sir Wotan, Hutton Castle, Rerwick- 
upon-Tyreed, 

1@T. Busaxect, Gronor H,, University Librarian, St 
Atutrews, 19 Queen's Terrace, St Anrirews, 

1901."Burz, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, K-T., 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay,. 


1923. Canxes, F. 0. B., ARS, 4. 30 Hegent Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 7. 

1920. Camms, Anau, 2! Monreith Road, Nowlandas, 
Glasgow, 5. &, 

1931, Catoen, Cuantes C,, The Chestnuts, Darnaway, 
Forres. 

192L*Catton, Costes ST, ARCLAS,, Aaiatant 
Architect, Royal Commission on Ancient Monu- 
ments (Seot.), 27 York Places, Edinhurgh, 1. 

1990. Catone, Wiataw M., MA, LL.D, FRA, 
Professor of Greek, Univesity of Udinburyh: 
Editor of Classical Review; 68 St Alan's 
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WO*Carcaxpen, Atexaxpen D.,  Leilopitira, 
Ratnapura, Ceylon, 

TAOS*Catzaxpen, J. Grawanw, LL.D, UM Osborne 
Terrace, Edinhurgh, 12,—Tireeter of Museum, 

1929. Cattaxpen, Witatas A. Writer, Rodons, 
Kelburn Avenue, Dumbreck, Glasgow. 

1931, Cauenox, Ancummaty, M.A,, Hegius Profensor 
of Greek, The University, King’s College, 
Aberdeen. 

1910, Castevow, Sir D. Y., RA, HSA RSW. LE.D., 
Dun Eaglaia, Kippes, 

1022. Cauxenox, Colonel Dowarn ©. OLE. MA,, 
B.A.S.0., c/o Messrs Cox & Oo., 0 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W, 1. 

1930, Camenos, Her. Jowx Kingtano, The Manse, 
Auchterhouse, nvar Dander. 

1931, Camenox, Nett, Mayfield, Thornhill Park, 
Sunderland. 

1905, Cawmnox-Swax, Captain Doxsun, F.RAS,, 
Strathmore, Kalk Bay, Cape Province, South 
Africa. 

1923. Campaxtt, Arexaxnunt, Commercial Bank of 
Scotlanil, Ltd , Abington. 

1630. Camrnnie, Unantes, MBE, 4 Rannoch 
Drive, Bearelen, Dumbartonshire. 

1929, Campnrit, Hoon Kasay, Andfern, 1 Woodburn 
Hoad, Newlands, (ilaxgow, 

1933. Cawrneta, Tats Cou, Curator, Verulamium 
Museum, St Sulyater’s Hall, 8t Andrews, Fife. 

1930, Camrnane, Jaws A.,  Glenbank,”” Dunblane. 

1924,"Camenets, Joux Dovonas-Bosweit, 25 Ainslie 
Place, Edinturgh, 3. 

1922, Cawrneie, Jonw MacLeon, The Captain of 
Saddell Castle, Glen Saddell, by Carradale, 
Argril. 

1922. Camrneri, Sheriff Jowx Macuasren, Rose- 
mount, Campbeltown, Argyll, 

1931, Cay, Rev. Atas, B.D. USe,, Manse of Creich, 
Gupar- Fife. 

1001, Canrvae Gronce. 77 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1031, Canora, Sit Joms T., Bart,, DL, LD, 10 
Lowther Terrace, Glasyow. 

19068 Caumrcnann, Evenyy G. M., 0.8.F., Burtister- 
at-Law, Meretown House, Newport, Salop. 

1923. Cauxeor-Auntruxorr, Lieut.-Col., Balnaanoon, 
Brechin. 

1924, Cangeriens, Arun Srawier, A.C.A. Chart- 
landa, Purley OQuks Road, Sendorstead, Surrey. 

1931. Cazswert, Roxatp, LALLBLA., 17 Salisbury 
Road, Edinburgh, 9, 

1932, Cawren, Hantiny Sipwax, M.D, DPT, 
ChB, Public Health Laboratory, 20 Cochrane 
Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 


1993.*Cassttss, The Rt Hon, Tne Covsress ov, 
Newhailes, Musselburgh. 

1806. Caw, Sir Jawes 1, LLD., 14 Cluny Place, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1929, Castsane, Prayers, WS,, 20 Corrennie Gardena, 

1. 

1019, Unataxns. Rev. Hexny Rem, 50 Grove Road, 
West Ferry, Dunder, Angus, 

1928, Cuamxexy, Wrors, JP. 14 Elgin Moad, 
Dublin, 

1034, Carwax, Aras, M.A. Torsonce, Stow, Mid- 
lothian. 

1927. Crips, Professor V. Gompow, B.Litt., F.S.A., 
Professor of Arehwolgy, The University, 
Edinburgh, 8,—Seeretary for Foreign Corre- 
spowdence, 

1982. Cure, Bailie Dovutas Mormon, J.P, 
~ Namur,” 8 Dalkeith Road, Dundee, 

1001. Camrstre, Miss, Cowden Castle, Dollar, 

1910. Cumuriéox, Jawes, J.P. F.LA., Tibrarian, 
Public Library, Montrose. 

1002. CLaus, Avemmmann HNeows, M.A., Professor of 
Political Eeonomy, University of Manitota, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

192}, Coane, Woatae Foupycor, Hillegarth, 12 
Woodhall Terrace, Juniper Green, 

1908. Coax, Atxxaxnex Trousow, W\S,, 18 South 
Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh, 4. 

1024. Craytoy, Brtax C., “‘ Wyelands,” Ross, Here- 
tordahire, 

1929. Curronp, Mrs Bia Manoanrr, Chandlers, 
Witcombe, Glos, 

1910. Crousros, Ewe Crossy Towxsexn, 
M.ELC.S.(Eng,), L,B.C,P. (Lond.), Lavenham, 
Suffolk. 

1017. CLoverow, J. Sronaw, Smoogro House, Orpbir, 
Orkney. 

1922.*CrovsTrox, Rowaty Girtan, LAC LP. (Edin), 
LALC.S: (Edin.), 10 Carrington Street, Glas- 
now, C. A. 

L92L."Crovstoy. Tuomas Hanotp, O.8.E., Lang- 
ekaill, 47 Copse Hill, Wimbledon, London, 
S.W, 20, 

1929, Qiow, Axpoxw, Solicitor, Alma Villa, Aberfeldy, 

IM, Corpse, The Hight Hon. Lonn, LLD., Lent 
Justice-Gerieral and Lord President of the 
Court of Session, 37 Moray Place, Bdin- 
burgh, 3. 

1916.*Coares, Hionr, Iydal, Whestridge Lane, 
Torquay, 

I90L."Cocnzas-Parincn, Laity, Woodsile, Beith, 

1898,.*Cocunax-Pariacn, Sir Nem J. Kexxepy, 
KBE, 3.0, DAL, of Woodside, Advocate, 
Ladyland, Beith. 
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1983. Cocumase, Ricumoxp Lots, 26 Abereromby 
Mace, Edinburgh, 3, 

1910,.*Cocxnenx, Captain Arcaisanp Farventcx, 
ELE. (T.F.), 32 St Andrew Square, Edin- 
burghi, 2. 

1929, Cocxucun, Rev. J. Horestsox, B.D., The 
Cathedral Manse, Dunblane, 

1928.*Cooni., James M., Colzesn, Viewlands Place, 
Perth, 

1920.*Corurmawoop, R. G., M.A. F.S.A., Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 

1929, Conte, Misa V, C, 6, Well Bottom, Bast 
Melbury, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

10M. Corr, H. Dexscomne, c/o Farmer's Loan and 
Trust Co, 15 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

1924, Conr, Rowaup 8, H,, of Gartaherrie and North- 
field, B.A. (Oxon.) (no addreas), 

192).*Conviite, Captaiti Norman R,, MC. Penheale 
Manor, Egloakerry, Cornwall. 

1900, Commin, Jomw D., M.A., B.Sc., M.D,, PROP... 
Lecturer on the History of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 25 Manor Place, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1931, Coxascner, Hoan Mouron, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland, 6 
Tweed Green, Peebles, 

1025. Cowacurn, Peren A., T.D., Newtonhank, Forfar, 

1982. Coxxent, Wretram, 336 Main Street, Rutherglen. 

1093, Coxsxon, Kev. Joux M,, D,S,0., MLA. 0. ret, 
43 Ormonde Avenue, Catheart. 

1918, Voox, Davinsow, Highfield, Hudderstield Road, 
Barnaley, Yorkshire. 

1024. Coox, Jomx, WS. 61 Castle Street, Hiin- 
burgh, 2, 

1920, Comnetavs, Rev. Wittsam J. J., D.Litt., D0... 
D.D, MA. B.D., D.So., AKC, FOR HistS., 
C.F. ete., All Sainte’ Viearage, Sumner Road, 
North Peekham, London, SE. 15. 

IATL. Corum, Joux, Burnbank, Moninive, Durmfriee- 
shite. 

1913.°Conure, Joux M., Archwologist to the Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of Scotland, 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1920.*Vonsan, Kewsern Cuannas, of Rosely, Rubis- 
low, 76 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh, 10, 

1927, Covrar, Rev. Rowmrr, B.D, D.D., The Manse, 
Lintithgow. 

1918. Courne, Rev. W. J,, M.A., D.D,, 20 Circus Drive, 
Denmnistoun, Glasgow. 

1990,"CowAs, Rotamr Crate, Eskhill, Inveresk, Mid- 
lothian. 

1931. Cowx, Witraam, Tweedville, Thorburn Roail, 
Colinton. 


1029. Cowm, Anexannen M., M.B., C.M., Glenrinnes, 
Dufltown, Banfishire, 

1920, Cowm, Morrox J. Hi, A.R.LBA,, “ Durria- 
deer,” St John’s Road, Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1928, Cowm, Tuomas Rexxrs, Kavensleigh, 2 Syden- 
ham Road, Dowanhiil, Glasgow, W. 2, 

1020, Cowtes, Faupenick L, FS, PRA, 
Librarian, Swinton ami Peniiebury Public 
Libraries, Elmhurst, Worsley Road, Swinten, 
Lancs. 


1883.*Cox, Atrren W., Glenioick. Genearse, Terthshire- 

1D0L *Cox, Dovaras LL, (no address). 

1982. Ceara-Baown, Crrve, Comely Bank, Selkirk. 

1925. Craro-Hrows, Brigadier-General E., D.8.0., 
Cross Roads, Currie, Midlothian. 

1028. Cnarormt, Jou, Master Mariner, 4 Gill Pier, 
Westray, Orkney, 

1900. Caan, Joux, Backhill House, Musselburgh. 

1927. Caaxstovs, Colonel ©. J. Epmonxpsrocys, 
D.8.0., Corabouse, Lanutk. 

1922. Cuawromp, James, 129 Fotheringay Roa, 
Maxwell Park, Glasgow, 

1908, Cuawronp, Konwer, Ochilton, 36 Hamilton 
Drive, Maxwell Park, Glasgow, 

1908, Cxawroun, Rey. Tuomas, B.D, The Elms, 
Whitehouse Loan, Edinburgh, 10. 

1001.*Cvawroun, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.T., 
LL.D., Halearres, Colinsburgh, Fite, 

1920. Cuawroun, W. ©. Earraid, Lothisnburn, Mid- 
lothian. 

1031. Curcuros, Gronaz, 6 Duncan Street, Edin- 
burgh, ?. 

1982. Curcirron, Rev. Tuomas Surru, MA, 182 
Whitehill Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow, 
1925.*Cntcwron-Srvanr, The Lord Cotru, M.P., 22 

Manafield Street, London, W. 1. 

1919. Crocnerr, THowas, M.A. D.Litt. 15 Langside 
Cresrent, Southgate, London, N. 14. 

1082. Cxoows, E. E., F.C..1, Dandurn, Whitecrsigs, 
Routrewshire. 

1982, Ceooxs, Wuias M., J.P Ardmere, Duthom 
Street, Monifieth, Angus. 

1982. Crosutiove, Rey. J. Patwate, M.A,, Minister of 
St Colmac’s and St Ninlun'’a, The Manse, 
$2 Marine Place, Rothomy, Bute. 

1985.*Cuoss, A. Rongntsos, M.C,, B.A. LLB, 11 
Kirklee Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1836, Cxoss, Ronewr, Gogar Park, Corstorphine, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1034. Cuurcesmayn, James, Westwood, Borcksburn, 
Abordoenshire, 

1924, Cuctes, Aumxaxoen, F.RLLTA, FS, 92 
Cadzow Street, Hamilton, 
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1922, Ournes, Witttaw Jowxstox, T Howard Street, 

a A Edinburgh, 4, 

1932, Comutxo, AuEXaxpee, B.A, MB, ChB, 
F.EKCS Edin, 193 Dominion oad, 8.2, 
Aucklind, New Zealand. 

WOT, Commuso, Acuxasoxn D, Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1919, Commixa, Acexaxpen S., MLD,, 18 Aitidlin Plave, 

3. 

1927. Commie, Vieron Jaues, § Grosvenor Terrace, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1894, Cuxstwetos, Captain B. Howann, 33 Long 
Street, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

1922, Coxrsoname, Eewix Buam, Broomfield, Mont- 
aire, Dumfricashion, 

160S.°Conty, Atrxaxnen ©., 0.V.0. F.S.A, Orms- 
acre, Barnton Avenue, Davidson's Maina, Edin- 
burgh, 4,.—Litrurian, 

1943. Crate, Atexaxpzn Tancuen, Rerbera, British 
Somaliland, via Aden, 

1680.*Cuntx, James, LL.D, F.S.A., Pricrwood, Mel- 
rote, —Curator of Alusewm, 

18T0.*Cunstren, Major Jawes Wares, 54 Hraid Mout, 
Edinburgh, 10. 


1931. Darorrry, Auriucn Remwess, M.D. Lossioball, 
Lift, Angus. 

192¢. Datotnien, Rev. Grouor W,, M.A... The South 
Manse, Culsalmond, Inerh, Aberdeenshire. 

1883, Dataruene, The Hon. Sir Hew #1, ECV.0. 
24 Regent Terrace, Edinhurvh, 7, 

49285, Daraiet, Mrs Fnaxk, Sydney Lodge, White- 
houte Loan, Edinburgh, 10, 

1920, Davipsox, Ateump Honenr. Invernaharen, 
Abernethy, Perthutire, 

1924, Darinsoy, Gronar, 8 Thivtls Street, Aberdeen. 

1925, Dayinson, Gronor M., Architect and Surveyor, 
10 King Street, Stirling, 

1924. Darrosox, Huon, Nruedale, Lanark. 

1920. Davipsos, James, Treasurer, The Carnegie 
Truat for the Univorsities vf Scotland, 49 
Morningside Park, Edinburgh, 10. 

1940, Darmsow, Major Jawns Mite, Lynwood, 
Ashtead, Sarroy, 

1932. Davrosox, J, M, O.0.E. F.CLS., 2 Lochview 
Terrace, Gartensh, Glasgow. 

1925.*Dawsom, A. Basmart, The Vache, Chalfont St 
Giles, Bucks 

1927.*Dawsow, Wauney f., PRS, F. RSL, Fellow 
of the Royal Soviety of Medicine, Hon, Librarian 
to the Corporation of Lloyds, 88 Grange Road, 
Barnes, London, S.W, 13. 


1929. De Broavn, The Ven. Oswato, Ex-Archdeacon, 
Ex-R.NS.C.F., The Rertory, 
Hants. 

1984. De Preto, Rartoxpo N_, 4 Sloan Street, Leith. 

1022, Deas, Geonae Brows, Architeet and Civil 
Engineer, Lossiebank, Whytrhouse Avenue, 


y , 

1973."Droxsox, Anruve Hore Deruwonp (no 
acciress). 

$923. Diersoy, Warren, “ Lynedach,” Eleho Tetrane, 
Portobello, 

1895. Diexsox, Wiaaam K., LiL0,, Advocate, § 
Gloucester Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1919, Dixwoantm, Jowy, Delta, Crieff, 

1010, Dixox, HKoxacp Avoter Mauriwmav, of 
Thearne, FRSE, F.GS., PRGS., Thearne 
Hall, near Heverley, Yorkshire, 

1923. Donnie, Sir Josers, 10 Learmonth Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1925, Donnm, Lady, 10 Learmonth Terrace, Edin- 

4 


* 


burgh, 

1931. Dont, Mannyar R, Keeper of Munuseripte, 
National Library of Scotland, 23 Curgil Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 5, 

1931. Dore, Major Wir How, OE, Gordon 
Street, Elgin. ; 

M19" Dowacp, Anwxawpen Geanan, M.A., FLA. 
15 Carlton Terrace, Edinburgh, 7. y 

1030. Dowatn, Jou, 4 Nelson Street W., Greenuok. 

1910, Dowx, Ronger, 85 St Andrews Road, Epom, 
Avekland, 3.0, New Zealand. ; 

1OML*DovoLas, Jone, 6 St Mary's Grove, Barnes 
Common, Londna, S.W. 13, 

fod, Dovetes, Locnox M,, RSF, Newpark, Mid- 
Caller, Midlothian. 

1037, Dovonss, Mixes Meum M. ©. M.A. Herons 
Gate, 40 Easthbury Noad, Watford. 

1037, Dovatas, Prnciva: Howanp, Dip, Arch, 
Abdn., A-RLB.A., Herons Gate, 40 Eaatbury 
Road, Watford. 

1024. Dowunas, Major Ronswr F., 15 Merchiston 
Avenue, Edinburgh, 10, 

1927. Dow, J, Gonvow, Solicitor and Joint Town Clerk, 
Millburn House, Crail, Fite. 

28. Dowserr, Jaume H. A MacGanuon, Box 10, 
Post OMlor, Rabaul, Territory at Now Guinea, 

1020, Duexnoxp, Mre Awnnew L., Eadie Church 
Manse, Alva, Stirlingshire. 

190),"Daruwowp, Jasres W., Weaterlanda, Stirling, 

(*05."*DacuwonnMoear, Capt. W. H,, of Aber- 
cairney, Crieff. 

193). Dove-Deosnan, Mrs Kexwere J., Homprigzs 

mse, Wick. 

1X2. Dore-Dexnan, Mra L., of Ackergill, Ackergifl 
Tower, Wick, Caithness, 
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1990." Dewrnres, The Right Hon The Ear of, 17 Queen 
Anne's Gate, London, 5.W, 

1920.* Doxcaw ALKxaNp eR Maclavoness, A.K.LILA.. 
Chinese Maritime Customs, Shanghai, China 

1909, Denxcaw, Ker. Davin, Nortl Esk Manse, 
Musselburgh. 

WAT. Doxcan, Davi, J.P, Parkrinw, Balgay Road, 
Dundee, 

1924. Dexcay, Govan, Advocate, 10 Hamilton Mace, 
Aberdeen, 

134. Doxcay, James, Conservator, Anthropological 
Museum, Marischal College, Aberdean, 1% 
Northflell Place, Aberdeen, 

1030. Duxcas, Joux J., 8 Greenbank Road, Edin- 
burgh, 10, 

1928, Duxcax, Pummtvan ©. 101/1 Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

1032. Dewcas, Ronewr, M.A. 294 Strathmartine 
Road, Dundee. 

1032. Dewpas, D. J. W., Woodhousice, Milton Bridge, 
Midlothian. 

1921, Downas, BH. TH. MLA, Chriet Church, Oxford. 

1933, Dextar, Mavatce P., American Consul, o/o 

_ American Consulate, Dundes. 

1023. Dextor, Miss, of Shieldhill, Nigger, 

102%, Dunior, Rev. Winitam, M.A., St Darid's Manse, 
Buckhayen, Fife. 

1927. Dexaxn, Captain Patarve, Curator of the 
People’s Palace Museum, Glasgow Green, Glay- 
gow, S_E., 85 Holmlea Road, Cathcart, Glangow, 

1922. Dwetey, Enwann, F.S.G., “Greenside,” Kenil- 
worth Road, Fleet, Hunts. 


1024, Eanes, Grouse E., MA,, LCT, Bon Acconi, 
200 Peckham Rye, London, $.B. 15, 

1927, Bastemenoon, Aternvn Buses, falnagowan, 
Murrsytieh! Drive, Edinburgh. 12. 

1913. Enaaw, Rev. Wrasau, BA, B.D, Ph.D. 
Kinning Park Manse, 10 Maxwell Drive, 
Pollokshields, Glaigow, S. 1. 

1900, Komerox, Colonel Groran Hexwr, TD, DL, 
M.D., D.Se, PPPS, 20 Woodside Mave, 
Glasgow, 0, 3. 

i121. Rowanns, Anracn J. TL, Assistant Keeper, 
National Museum of Antiquities, § Carfrae 
Road, Bisekhall, Kdinburgh, 4. 

1882 *Kowarns, Jaws, LD, FSR, 4 Great 
Western Terrace, Glasgore, 

1904, Exnes, Fuancis Canotrs, F.R.HistS., 43 
Millbank, London, 3,W. 1 

1029. Euentos, Major-General Guaxviree G, A. C.B., 
T Inverleith Place, Edinburgh, 4. 


1921, Eooreron, James, Director of Kelvingrove Art 

Gallery and Museum, Cainphill House, Queen's 
_ Park, Glasgow, S. : 

1923,*ELrninsroxe, The Bight Hon, Lory, K-T., 
LL.D., Carberry Tower, Musselburgh, 

1932, Eway, Jouw Taxcon, 0.0.5, B.Sc, PARSE, 
Pitseandly, Forfar, 

1030, Ewrxe, W. Touven, D.S,0., 16 Lennox Stmet, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

10), Evirs Vioron Asenose, ¢/o Geological Survey 
and Museum, Exhibition Noad, South Keusing- 
ten, Lemon, S.W, 7. 

1925. Erux-Topp, Gronox, J.P., Auchenlurich, by 
Balloch, 


1926. Farmarmw, Aucuratp, Wellwood, Muirkirk, 
Ayrshire. 

1023. Fatmae Hearann P., ABSA, Architect, 7 
Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, 3; ; 

1032. Patewearwen, Sir Wartace, T.L., JP, Mearns 
Castle, Renfrewshire, 

192). Fauaen, eway Gronon, M.A. Ph.D, M RAS, 
Stirling Drive, Hearsden. 

1022, Favers, Richa Veuxoyx, MRCS, LB.C.2., 
Penberth, St Buryan, $.0., Cornwall, 

1926, Frncusoy, Frapewe Suragetasn, The Hoime- 
atead, Avenue Toad, Southgate, London, N, 14, 

1028, Fenuvsox, Feenemex <Awentry, Dunernig, 
Castle Street, Brechin. 

1930, Paeausox, Hawey Scorr, W.S., Linden, West 
Park Road, Dundes, 

1982, Feeursonx, Professor J. De Laxcer, M.A,, 
Ph.D,, Acting Professor of English, Western 
Reserve University, 2316 South Overtook 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A, 

1983.* Fenarsox-Warsow, Hoon, PhD, M.D, DPE, 
F.RLF.P-S., 5 Hillside Street, Edinburgh, 7. 

1890,*Prxotar, Jawes Loan, Architect, 10 Eton 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 4. 

1921, Fostaxson, Rev. Wiertam Hexnr, The Rectory 
Framingham Pigot, Norwich. 

1926.*Fisn, Tudsras Wrrson, J.P., MInst.N.A., Kirk- 
lands, Dunbar. 

1924. Pieure, ALnxanpen Mack ewan, 87 Cowgate, 
Trutidoe. 

1922.* Pres, Joux Ansocn, Locksley, Helensthargh. 

1928. Fowrr, Jawes, ALAA, Hillhead, Bankend 
Road, Thumfries. 

load. From, Rev, PL J. DD, The Presbytery, 
Dalbeth, Tolletons, Glasgow. 

1031, Fonprer, Wri, SLD., 
Walker Street, Edinburgh, 2. 
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1911."Forsrm, Wiitiam, FALCS.E, clo Mesars 
& Dickson, 20 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 
1806." Poutnes-Ronerts, Awruvn, Westwood, Goring- 
on-Thatnes. 


1923, Fusyxcys, Cuannes A, H., M.D. (Laus.), M.B., 
BS. (Lonil,), M.A. (IIL), MB.CS, (Eng.), 
LRP. (Lond.), F.1.S. Medicine, Membre de 
la Socifté Suisse d'Heéraldique, The Comer 
House, 34 Queensway, Lincoln, 

164. Foasew, Araspam, M.A. Roonmor, Achiitibuie, 
Garve, Ross-shire 

1933, Pasnew, Crtamins fax, M.A(Oxon,), of Heelie, 
Heelig House, Kirkhill, Inverness-shire. 

1932. Puasen, Rev, Ewns, Urray East Manse, Mair of 
Ord, Ross-shire. 

1021. Prastu. Gronae Macnay, Solicitor and Banker, 
Summeries House, Portree, Skye, 

1926. Fuasmn, Harey D,, M.A., The Schoothouse, 
Chirnside, Berwickshire, 

1926, Faasen, Jounx, M.C., M.D., F-B.0,S.E,, Regina 
Professor of Clinical Surgery, University of 
Edinburgh, 22 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1917. Paasen, Wittsaw, 212 Causewayaide, Edin- 
burgh, 0. 

1990. Fuosr, Jows Macurce, Ablersyde, Broombill 
Road, Abentern. 

1922, Frrx, Wiittam, 189 Guildford Road, Ports- 
mouth, 


1980. Gam, G. Ronswr, Nairne Lodge, Duddingston, 

1929. Gananarra, Dr J, J. 4 Park Street, Dingwall. 

124. Gatioway, A, RL, ORE, M.A, MLB, CML, 20 
Queen's» Road, Aberdeen, 

1938. Gatsowsy, Janes L, PSA, PLO, “Colla,” 
Cumnock, Ayrshire, 

1020.*Gartowax, Tuomas L., Advocate, Auchendrane, 
by Ayr. 

1929, Gas, Atexaxven, Journalist: and Author 
(no adidress), 

1018. Gaunex, Wintiaiw, Advoeate in Aberdeen, 4 
Rubialaw Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1925. Ganunnn, Geonax, MA The Kibble House, 
Greenock Head, Paisley. 

1915, Osnoxne, Jaiwes, Soliriter, Clunie, Paisley. 

1026. Ganvpxmy, Joox C,, BLL, Ph.D., Soliciter, 
Cardowan, Stonehaven. 

1031, Gauoxeu, Wiitovewsy, FS.A., ¥ Berita, 
Deganwy, North Wales. 

1923, Gansert, Marraxw Larue, 1 Wester Coates 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 12, 


1919, Gass, Jou, M.A., Otrig, Carluke, Lanarkshire. 

1926. Gavto, H. Devuwoxp, Allandale, 
Road, Corstorphine, Edintiurgh, 12. 

191), Gawrzour, Watrze E., 11 Tufton Street, 
Westminster, Landon, SW. 1. 

1930.°Ginn, Sir Avexanpen, G.B.E., C.B., Queer 
Anne's Lodge, Westminster, London, SW. 1. 

123. Gins, Jouy Tarnou, High Street, Mauchline, 
Ayrshire, 

1923. Grasow, Axuuew, J.P, MB, FLBLCS. {Edin}, 
St Brinnans, Baillivaton, nosr Glasgow. 

1912. Grmsow, Jou, c/o The British Linen Bank, 


Glasgow. 

1920. Giunsox, Joux, F.S.A., F.C.S. Hallgarth House, 
Hexham, Northumberland, 

1024. Ginsow, Jowx, 19 Pilrig Street, Leith, Edin- 


burgh, 6. 

1983. Grsox, W. J, ©.B.E., 15 Moewlands Avenue, 
Edinburgh. 

1922. Grocesrm, Jomw, L.R.1B.A., F.1S.A., 56 Ken- 
mure Street, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1924. Grurres, Rev. Wittuam A. B.D. The Manse, 
Kenmore, Perthshire. 

182. Grrtos, Key, ALexawpkn, Minister of St Munn’s, 
The Manse, Kifmum, Argyll. 

1024. Guaox, Sram Aoxkw, Advocate, Solicitor 
of Inland Revenue, Pitliver, Dunfermline, 
Fife. 

1920. Greworn, Joux, 24 Kligsacre Road, King's 
Park, Glasgow, 8. 4. 

1883, Gitatovn, Brigadicr-General Sir Ronan, 
Be, CB, CV.0., DS.0., of Craigmillar, The 
Inch, Liberton, Edinburgh, 0. 

19232. Ginnwrn, James Davie, M.A, M.D, Hyde 
Park House, Arbroath. 

1922. Gravay, Krreutm, M.A., University Lecturer, 
Ekadasha, Eglinton Drive, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1912."Granstoxe, Hoon 3., M.A, F.RS.E., Capenoch, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

1930. Grovan, Rev. Jawes Axurusow, Murrayfield 
Manse, Bannockhurn. 

1033. Gouvsarrn, Miss Eiteanerit, M.A( Hons), 14 
West Holmes Gardens, Musselburgh, 

1921. Goxbow, Rey, Janes Barin, The Manse, 
Oldtametocks, Cockbarnspath. 

1027. Gowmtar, Woizam Honerr, CS1, CLE. 
Kenbank, Dalry, Kirkcud brightshire, 

113."Gnanam, Axovus, M.A., PLE. (no address). 

1933. finanwam, Foaxcis &., Solicitar, G1 Reform 
Street, Dundee. 

1017, Gwanam, Janes Genawp, Captain, 4th Battalion 
The Highland Light Infantry, Quinta do 
Alvir, 147 Rua Azevedo, Coutinho, Oporto, 
Portugal. 
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1920, Guanam, Jaume Maxtone, C.A.. 14 Randolph 
Cresnent, Edinburgh, 3. 

1924. Guanawr, Licut,Col, Groren Campners, of 
Over Glenny, Ingleholm, North Berwick. 

1888, Guawy, FJ, C.V.0.,, LLD., WS, Lord Lyon 
King of Arms, HLM. General Register House, 
Edinbureh, 2,—Vice- President, 

1928. Guawr, Miss I. ¥., 4 Royal Cireus, Edinburgh, 3. 

1929, Gant, Jows, “ Lovinagur,” 35. Groathill 
Avent, Blackhall, Edinburgh, 4, 

1930, Grayr, Warren G., of Trumland, Hillhead, 
Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1931, Guant, Wirttam Exess, Alpha Cottage, Union 
Street, Kirkintilloch, 

1083. Guay, Jauxs Dow, J.P. “Ballochmyle,” 
Strathmore Avenue, Dundee, Angus. 

1015. Guay, Wroasam Founrs, F.K.S.F., 8 Manston- 
hous Road, Edinburgh, 0. 

1927. Gusto, FPuanor, Lindean, Barony Terrace, 
Corstorphine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1928, Guero, Wrt1am Macute, * Orphir,’’ ? Ashgrove 
Rood West, Aberdeen, 

1022. Grinve, James, 54 Terregies Avenue, Pollok- 
slichia, Glasgow, 5. 1, 

1022. Gareve, Wrrootam Grasr, 10 Queensferry Street, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

1020, Gop, Jases Hanrownr, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 

1931. Guxx, Jom~, M.A., D.Se., PARS.G.S,, 02 Macket 
Mace, Edinborgh, 

1094.*Guew, Scorr, Tynedale Hydropathic, Hexham, 
Northumberland, 
1911, Gowxox, Rev, Enxeat Sueuwoou, M.A, The 
Manse of New Mookland, by Airdrie. 
1007."Guranm, Cuannes, W.S., 3 Charlotte Square, 
Painturgh, 2 

1927. Gtrruuti, Dovanas, M.D. FRCS, 4 Rothesay 
Vlace, Edinburgh, 3. 

1024. Guru, Miss Herex Lixaauy, Carnoustie 
Flouse, Carnoustie. 

1905. Gurame, Tuomas Mavnr Solicitor, Royal 
Bank of Scotland, Brechin, 

1930. Guy, Jonx, M.A., 85 Waverley Street, Greenock. 


1033-"Hacdanr, Provost Jans Dewan, 0.8.8, J.P. 
Eilean Riabhach, Aberfeldy, Perthshire. 

193d. Havenow, Tuowsas S. G.. of Vitenhage, Seuth 
Alriea. 

iv2t. Mane, Mee J. Macatsren, of Killean, Killean 
Houae, Tayinloan, Argyll. 

1929. Harsapay, Thomas Martuizson, c/o Messrs 
Barton & Suns, 11 Forrest Road, Edinburgh, 1. 

1028. Hasivrox, Miss Donornes E., 48 India Street, 


Edinburgh, 5, 


1925, Hawmuron, Jasns, J.P. 20 Finlay Drive, 
Dennistvun, Glaagow, E. 1. 

1922.*Hasrox, Jous, Punta Loyola, Patagonia, 
South America, 

1033. Hasrron, Sir Ronxerr W., Kot, MP. FGS,, 
181 Oakwood Court, Londan, W. EA. 

1901.*Hautrrox Ge Datzent, The Right Hon bons. 
K.T., 0.V.0., Dalzell, Motherwell. 

1919, Haswa, Miss Cratamns, Dalnasgadl, Klllie 
erankie, Perthahire. 

1025.*Tlaxsa, Winn Geaauis, Cannas, 0,BE,, 
C.A., 6 Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 4. 

1922. Haxnaw, Ivan, Solicitor, 6 St Bemant’s 
Crescent, Edinburgh, 4. 

1924, Hannan, Tax C., MLA, PSA, The Whim. 
Lamancha, Peeblesshire, 

1011. Mawnan, Rev. Canon THomas, M.A, The 
Rectory, Links Place, Musselburgh. 

191%. HWaxway, Koneer Keun, LD, #54, 
TELM. Historiograpber in Seotlund, Vroser 
Professor of Scottish History, University of 
Edinburgh, 5 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, 7. 

1994. Haenixne, Wrotiam, F.Z.5., F.R.GS., Royal 
Societies Club, St James's Strent, London, 5.W1. 

1920, Hannixe, Wreuraw Grearn, P.1S.E,, M-R.S.L., 
FR. Hist.S., F.L.S., Peckwater House, Charing 
Kent, - 

1003.*Hanuts, Warren B., Mariborough Club, Pall 
Mall, London, 8.W. 1. 

1027.*Hanarson, Enwann S., The Bild, Flyin. 

1933. Haunisox, Jawes, M.D. LP, Howard Street, 
North Shields, Northumberland. 

1905. Hauver, Witsiam, FP,, Nethercrag, Tl Black- 
hess Avenoe, Dundee. 

1922. Tay, AnexaANDREN Mackewntn, Editor of The 
Statist, 51 Cannon Sttevt, London, EC. 

1927. Hay, Major Marcon V., Seaton, Old Aberdeen. 

1922. Havcrarr, Paaxe W,, “ Evershot,” Haynes 
Park, near Bedford. 

1924. Heur, Winrntn J,, PSA. Secretary, Ancient 
Monomenta Commission for Wules anil Mon- 
mouthshire, 20 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, London, $,W. L. 

1927.*Hewceex, Hoan O' Nutt, 100 Beacon Street, 
Hoston, Mass., U.S.A. 

1903. Hexvenson, Avam, B.Litt., Usiversity Library, 

Ww. 

1928. Hexpruson, Attan Macrautane, WS. 23 
Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh, 12. 

1930. Hexpenson, Mise Doworuy M. Kileboan, 
BKilewlford, Argyll, 

1028, Hexpexsox, Rev. Geonan D., B.D, D.Litt. 
Professor of Church History in the University 
of Aberdeen, 4) Collage Bounds, Aberdeen, 
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1889.*HexpEnsox, Jawes Srewairr, 1 Pond Street, 


Hampstead, London, N.W. 5. 
1927. Hexperson, Miss Syntt Howy, Nether Purkiey, 


; Linlithgow. 

1920, Huxpenson, Tuomas, C.UE., J.P, Actuary of 
The Savings Bank of Glasgow, 5 Helmont 
Crescent, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1941. Hexpexson, Witrtaw, SLA. 66 Baird Drive, 
Saugitonhall, Edinburgh, 12. 

1920. Meravcex, W. Wart, 23 Beechgrove Terrace, 
Abenleen. 

(801. Heures, Lieut.Colonel Witttas 1, of Spotter, 
Spottes Hall, Dalbeattie 

1567, Hewson, Rer, J, Krsu, M.A. DD, Kingsmede, 
Thornhill, Durmfriesshier 

1920, Hewisow, Jows Kem, Plerowall, Westray, 


1928, Httr, Groran Hawono, PAL, 82 Nuna- 
field Road, Buxton, 

10M. Hutrany, Tar Ropestson, The Lodge, Edin- 
bane, Isle af Skye. 

3920, Hoganrn, Jawns, 7 Carlton Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1u23, Howe, Hewny Jouww, M.A, Mit, ChB 145 
High Street, Montrose. 

1919, Hoinorey, Professor Taw B, Stocumrox, M.A, 
Oxon, F._RGS., Penkaet Castle, Peneaitland, 
Edinburgh. 

1908," Hows, Jows A. Formakin, Bishopton, Renftew- 
shite, 

1925, Hoare, The Hight Hon, The Karl of, K-.T., 
LL.D, The Hirsel, Coldstream. 

1914. Howk, Gonvew C, Major, RAS. , Foxbury, 
Hambleton, Surrey. 

1926. Hoop, Mrs Viouer M., Midfield, Lasswade, 

192s. Horr, Ker, Lestam P., MA, PLD. 9 Bute 
Mansions, Hillhead Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1927. Horxma, Rey. Depier Srvawr, M.A. B.D, 
B.Litt, (Oxon.), 18 Hegent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1933. Hors, Wrortam, 27 Comiston Drive, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1932. Horowsis, Mes Pexetors, Mid-Dykebur, Paisdey, 

1927, Hovur, Janes, #1, HistS., 12 Brookland Road, 
Stoneyeratt, Liverpool. 


1928, Hoverox, Ker wowrn EB. P-R.G.S_ St Bernard's, | 


The Ridgeway, Hothley, Leicaster. 
1932. How, Commander Grouor Evetey Pacer Royal 
Navy (Rtd.), 1) Berkeley Square, Londin, W.1. 
1925."*Howann be Watney, The Right Hon. Loan, 
Seaford House, London, SAV. 1, 
1880.*Howpxs, Cuaunns R. A. Advocate, Sherifi- 
Substitute of Tuverness, Elgin, and Nairn, 
Stiff Court, Elgin. 


41886. Howpex, Joux M, C.A. Il Eton Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1929. Howex, Rev. Acaxanpen R., M.A.. Minister of 
Paisley Abbey, The Abbey House, Castlehead, 


Paisley: 
1030.*Hoan, Lieut-Col, Enoan Exsamnz, MC, 


US. Army, BA. SLA, MLD, LD. D.Litt. 


Dr, PLD. T.M,, SeD.. The Magnolias, Frank~ 
fort, Kentucky. 

1910, Hoxren. Axwaeew 45 fiarscube Terrace, Murray- 
field, Edinthurgh, 12. 

1027, Hosen, Jom, Auchenreoch, by Brechin, Angus. 

1982, Huxtm, Ronewr Leste, Newlumls Howse, 
Polmunt, Stirtingshite. 

1921.*Howres, Taomss Dewnay, J.0.. 11 Gloucester 
Place, Edintunzh, 3. 

1920. Hoxrm, Tomas Mactentas, Solicitor, Union 
Bank House, Stranraer. 

1912, Hystor, Rowent, FLR.Hist.S.. & Belle Vue 
Crescent. Sunderland, 


1908, Ixatis, Atay, Art Master, Arbroath High School, 
4 Osborne Terrace, Millgate Loan, Arbroath, 

IX. Ixaurs, Fuaxcts Camp, Hock House, Calton Hilt, 
Edinburgh, 7- 

1911,"Isatis, Hizey BR. G,, 10 Dick Pinee, Edin- 
burgh, 0. 

1906,*Inonis, Jomn A., King’s and Lori Treasurer's 
Retiembrancer, 12 Randolph Crescent, Edin- 
bargh, 3. 

1925, Incr, Jone A., B.So., Portnalong Schoolhouse, 
Corbont, by Stigachan, Portree, Isle of Skye. 

1933. Ixcuam, W., K.C., GF Gireat King Street, Edin- 
burgh, +. 

1920. Ixwes, Tuomas, of Learney and Kinnairdy, 
Carrick Purmivant of Arms, 35 Inverleith How, 
Fainburgh, 4. 

1928.*lnvien, Awonew Bar, JP. FRAES,, Waverley, 
4® Palmerston Hoad, Bowes Park, Landon, 
N, 22. . 

1933, Tuvixe, Maawes, 7 Spylaw Road, Edinburgh, 10, 

1023. Tnvisn, Qcewtrs IL L, Barra Castle, Oldmel- 

dram, Aberdeenshire. 


“1082. Jack, Jawus, F.LS., 27 Ponderlaw Street, 


Arbroath. 

1033. Jacksoy, Ghenan Kesnien, O48, MC. WS, 
26 Kutlant Square, Edinburgh, 1. 

1923, Jacksos, Srewant Dovetas, 73 West George 
Street, Glasgow, 

1918, Jawtusox, Jawes H., 14 Sciennes Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 6, 


| 
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1023,*Jaurksox, Joux Born, M.D, F.R.CS.E, 49 
George Square, Edinburgh, 8. 

1922. Jane, Tomas Jows, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Geology, University of Edinburgh, $5 Great 
King Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1916,*Jouvsor, Jot Boram, ©.A. 12 Granby Roat!, 
Edinburgh, 9,—Treasurer, 

1)02.*Jonxsron, Aurasp Worrtn, Architect, 30 
Goblins Green, Welwyn Gurden City, Herts. 

1907. Jouxsros, Sir Witttan Osamrnect, LL.D. WS, 
Deputy-Keeper of His Majesty's Signet, 19 
Walker Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1892. Jouxstowx, Huxur, M.A. (Oxon,), 69 Nortl- 
umberlamt Street, Edinturgh, 3 

1934. Jouxsyoxe, Rey, Samo Mannix, M.A, 
PRBS, St John's Rectory, Parramatta, 
New South Wales, Austrafia. 

1031. Jones, Dowacp Hennenr, 35 Hillside, Nesth, 
Glam, 

1980, Joxxs, Mrs Exr Poors, Glyn, West Kilbride, 
Ayrshire. 

1928, Joxus, H. K., efo The Chartered Bank of india, 
Australia, and China, 38 Bishopagate, London 
£.C.3. 


1017. Karen, Hoserr M’Cotrocn, Coniston, Glasgow 
Roail, Kilmarnock, 

1910. Ray, Awruvn, #.8.5.4., J.P, PSA. 11 Regent 
Terrace, Edinturgh, 7. 

120. Kar, Jawes Consi~ncuam, Highway Engineer, 
Grove Cottage, Stow, Midlothian, 

1022."Keiem, Anexaxpen, of Morven, Ballater, 
Aberdeenshire. 


1828. Kitten, Mrs Vewonta M, F.RAL, The 
International Sportanen’y Clab, Upper Gros- 
venor Strowt, London, W. 1, 

1911, Kewxeoy, ALexanorn, Kenmill House, Namil- 
ton Drive, Bothwell. 

1911, Kexxeory, AtxxaNver Bueanss, | Randolph 
Place, Edinburgh, 3, 

1W. Kexsepy, Jows, ¢/o Reid, 42 Comiston Drive, 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1900, Kexxunt, Peren, M.A., 20 Northfield Terrace, 
Edinburgh, §. 

1928 Kuxsenr, Witt Dow, M.A, Director of 
Education (Banffshire), Barksmount, Keith. 

100T. Kexr, Bexzaurm Witisam Joux, Tatefivk! Hall, 
Leck withshaw, Harrogate, 

1910, Kew, Cuamenme, MA, C.A.,§ Montgomerie Cres- 
vent, Glasgow, W. 2, 

19%), Keen, Key, Abnaannew Faxwie, Ph.D., 
Minister of Kinkell and Madiderty, High 
Manse, Madderty, Crieff. 
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1896, Keon, Hever P, AKDDA, 10 Duke Street, 
Edinborgh, 1. 

1927, Keun, Konzert, M.A., Keeper of tthe Art and 
Ethnographical Departments, Royal Scottish 
Museum, 34 Wardie Road, Edinturgt, $,— 
Curator of Coins, 

1920, Kenn, Warren Howx, M.A, BSe., P.R.S.E., 
Glentriars, Jedburgh, Roxburghshire. 

1911.*Kercusr, W. T, WS, 1 Jeffrey Avonu, 
Mackhall, Edinburgh, 4, 

1992. Knnupe-Jones, Howau» Enwanp, Barbizots 
Lasswade Road, Liberton, Edinburgh, 0. 

1912.*Kixo, Caantes, F.S.Sc. Lond. P.CS., 21 Newton 
Place, Glasgow- 

1926, Koo, Mrs Exaza Mauganer, of Armtomy, Port 
of Menteith, Perthshire, 

1012.*Kixa, Sir Jows Weeratz, Bt, 3 Prince's 
Gantona, London, 8.W, 7. 

1026, Koenesn, Wotiae Passen Axneeson, Cole- 
brovke, Kersland Drive, Milngavie, 


1932. Kmx, Rev, Ropuwr Lee, The Manse, Kirk- 
gunzeon, Dunfries, 

1919, Kimxsess, Witttam, c/o Gunn, 250 Dalry Road, 
Edinburgh, 11. 

1506, Krexraruice, Joux G,, W.S., 2 Helfont Park, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1927. Kimawoow, Jasns, Beltrees, Dunchutch Road, 
Oldhall, near Paisley. 

1922. Kxeew, Mies PF, Bearuice, Hallanoar Howse, 
Ballauyh, Isle of Mun, 

1928. Kssatr, Rev, G, A. Paanx, M.A, D.D., F.B.S.E., 
10 Hillheail Street, Glaszow, W. 2: 

1906. Kxowres, Captain Wiss Hesey, F.S.A,, 
Chesfield, Abbey Road, Malvern, 

1024.*K sox, Wittias Hann, Ryeliehl, Dairy, Ayrstire, 


1922. Lavaitie, Ammacn 1, (Archwologist, Welloome 
Historical Medical Museum), “Ardlui.”* 11 Sod- 
bury Heights Avenue. Greenford, Middlesex. 

1910.*Latoren, Peucy Wann, Medical Officer uf 
Health, City Hall, East London, ¢.P., South 
Africas, 

1028, Larxa, fixoues Syrrs, M.B.E., J.P., Solicitor 
and Town Clerk, Glentarff, Inverness. 

1920. Laan, Eexest H. M.A, (Hons,) Valin, Rector 
of Lanark Grammar School, The Rectory, 
Lanark. 

1923, Laan, Rev. Gronox, B.D. Beechwood, Melrose, 

1920, Lawoyr, Jomy M., 0.8. LL.D. J.P. Clerk of 
Lieutenaney and Vice-Convener of Boteshire, 
ete., Antentigh, Port Bannatyné, Bute. 
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1901,*Lawowr, Sir Nouwax, Bt. M-P., of Knockdow, 
Toward, Argyllshire. 

1932. Laxo, Rev. Manswats, B., T.D., D.D., Whitting- 
hame Manse, Haddington. 

1932. Lane, Roneur James, J.P, " The Hollies,” 63 
Clapington Road, Maryfield, Dundee. 

1031. Laverze, Wienam Cauruci, 2 Harntield 
Avenue, Dundes, 

1936, Lawsox, W. B., 26 Roseburn Street. Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1910.*Lrian, Captain Jawes Haswros, Hindon, 
Wellington, Somerset. 

1926, Lurres, Jaws, Crawriges, Kirkintilloch Road, 
Lenzie. 

1983, Lerres, P, A, Assoc. MInst.0.E., 4 Silyerwells 
Crescent, Bothwell, Lanarkshire. 

192h, Lesum, Sheriff Jon~ Deax, 16 Victoria Place, 


Stirling. 
1902.*Levesos-Gowen, F. S,, Travellers’ Club, Pall 


Mall, London, 

1927, Lappe, Bvormam W,, W.S, Union Bank 
“House, Pitlochry. 

1927, Linpxtt, Miss Dopqowuy Many, Sherfield Hall, 
Basingstoke, Hants, 


1928. Licwrnony, Jonx, Solicitor, Outlands, Lanark. 

1919,*Linpsay, Mrs Brown, of Colstoun, 51 Cadogan 
Place, London. 

1927, Lixpsay, [ax Gounow, 66 Caatle Street, Bdin- 
burgh, 2. 

1590. Lixpsay, Leowaun C.0,, 15 Morpeth Mansiona, 
Lendon, SW. 1, 

1925. Lixe, Auruve, 28 Kinross Avenue, Cardonald, 
Glasgow, 3,W. 2, 

19320, Lixttrucow, The Most Hon, The Marquess of, 
K.T,, GC.LE., Hopetoun Hous, South 
Queensferry. 

1021. Liytox, Axpaew, BSe., Gilmanseleuch, Selkirk, 

1925. Larren, Joux H., 5 Dalrymple Crescent, Edin- 
hurgh, 9. 

ISSL.*Lorrin, Rosner, H.W.S., The Cottuge, Tacken- 
den, East Grinstead. 

1924. Locn, Lt.-Colonel Pency Gorpoy, Indian Army, 

Rahrein, Persian (uit. 

1915, Lockuarr, Joun Y¥,, 12 Victorin Gardens, 
Kirkealdy. 

1901.*Loxry, Jomy W. M., 6 Carlton Street, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1917. Love, Wittam Hasuenson, M.A, A.Mus., 
Kowanbank, Oraigendoran, Helensburgh. 

1936. Low, Atuxawome, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Aberdeen, 144 
Menheim Place, Aberdeen, 

1023, Lownutsow, Bettany, Green Garth, Houghton, 
Huntingdon, 


1924. Lowspey, Harwy, MUA. LD, LL.D, dP. 105 
West George Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


1802, Macapam, Josern 1., Aldborongh Hall, Ald- 
borough Hatch, near Ifonl, Essex, 

1932, Macawruve, Rev. Gronck W. M.A. § Cran- 
worth Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1927."Macauray, James, F.S.1, FPS, M.T.P.L., 37 
St Vincent Crescent, Glusgow, C. 3. 

1928.*Macartay, Jowx Dacumoxp, Bank Agent, 
7 Greenlaw Avenue, Puisley, 

1926.*Macactay, THomas Basserr, LLD., President, 
Sun Life Assurance (o. of Canada, Montreal, 
Canada. 

1926, M' Bars, J., Waterloo, Ayr. 

1932. M’Oase, Jawes Osnousn, BA, M.A. 2 Have- 
lock Street, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

1920, M’Casxit, Jows, J.P., Estate Office, Gairloch, 
Ross-shire. 

1928, M‘Cirmont, Rev. J. Dovoras, M.A, B.D., The 
Manse, Cumnoek, Ayrshire. 

1930, MacCors, Hoon Grorrany, M.A,, B.Sc., Craig- 

Argyll. 


rannoch, Ballachulish, 
1990. MacCott, Wiremam Drcat, 


BM/WDMC, 
London, W.C. 1. 
1915. M'Cowmree, Axpuew, 66 Victoria Street, New- 
ton-Stewart. 


1924, M'Coamrox, Jony, 67 Queenshill Street, Spring: 
burn, 


1925, MacConquonatn, Huon, Inverlochy, Tweedsmuly 
Road, Crookston, Glasgow, 

1924.°M’Coss, Jaums, Solicitor, Pitcon, Dalry, Ayr. 
shire. 


1925.*MacCoway, Rev. Ronextee, Free Church Manse, 
Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire, 

1029, MCuar, Tromas, FILLAS., 6 NE. Circus 
Place, Edinburgh, 2. 

1982. Macpoxanp, The Rt. Hon. Attcn, Lay, of the 
Tales, Thorpe Hall, Ruston, East Yorkshire. 

1926. Macpowato, Dowany Somestan, W.S., 1 Hill 
Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

L100." MAcpowatp, Sir Guorce, K.0.B, MA. TLD, 
D.Litt, FBLA, ILMASA., IT Learmonth 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 4,—/’repident. 

1020. MacvoNach, Huyny Lacatax, al Dimach, 
Dunach, Oban, Argyll, 

1929, MacDowatn, Janxs H., MB, Medical Super- 
intendent, “Howferd House," Crovkston, 
Glasgow, S.W. 2. 

1023, Macvoxatn, Miss Janu C, C., Rallintnim House, 
Blairgowrie. 

1990. Macuowacn, Wreuam, fuspector of Toor, 
Craigmore, Croyard Road, Beauly. 
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1932. M'Dormact, W. Larmnaw, Sumburgh, Shet- 

land, 

1872.*M'Dowar., THoas W., M.D., Burwood, Wad- 

hurt, Sussex. 

1928, MacEcurrs, Rov. (, Vieron A. M.A., 8 Salis- 

bury Terrace, Aberdean.- 

{008 M'Euxwny, Rev. Rowewr, M.A. The Manse, 

Downpatrick, County Down, 
1926, M'Esuice, Ropentox, Iona, Vivian Terrace, 
Davidson's Mains, Edinburgh, 4 
1808.*MacGittivuay, Anavs, CML, M.D, DSc. 23 
South Tay Street, Dundee, 

1001.*MacGaraos, Acasvarm K., of Macgregor, Cani- 

ney, Dunkeld, 
1918. Macouecon, Rev. Wrui1am Ooxxevoiam, 
Dunira House, Restalrig Koad, South, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1924. M'Grovruer, Txowas, Grange Lodge, Larbert, 
Stirlingshire. 

1933. M'Haxpy, fax, Director of Education, Caithness, 
Hundolph Place, Wieck, 
1930, M‘Iywes, Jous, S272 33rd Arenoe West, 
a Vancouver, B.C, 
1925, M'beriezn, Waurun T., BA., St Anthony's, 
Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 

1932. Maciwrosn, Hoan, F.RIB.A., 04 Sandy Lane, 
Wallington, Surrey, 

{897."*Maciwryen, I M., Advocate, Auchengower, 
Brackland Koud, Callander, 

1004. Maciwrvae, Wirttam, School House, Cronberry, 
Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

1027.*MAckixros, Goupow Nasuyrn, Architect 
(no address), 

1013, Macxterosu, H. B., M,ULE,, Kedhythe, Elgin. 

1022."Mackiwrosa, Mev, KR. Sarr, Hon, CP, 
The Manse, Girvan, Ayrshire. 

1083, M‘Jennow, Daven, Solicitor and Town Clerk, 
Highfield, Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire. 

1931. Mackay, Atsrex Macnern, Branksholm, 
Epscim Road, Guildford. 

1931. Mackay, Mre ©. G., c/o National Provincial 
Bank, | Irinees Stanet, London, B.C. 2. 

1925. Mackay, Dowary, Member of the Scottish 
Land Court, 6 Learmonth Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

Mackay, Grouon, MD, F.K.C.S.E., University 
Ciub, 127 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1924, Macear, Grores Dons, 3 Joppe Road, 

Joppa. 
1092, Mackay, J. BL, AWLLAS,, Architeet, HLM, 
Office of Works, 122 George Street, Edin- 


1908 


burgh, 2. 
1983, Share Joun, S5.C,, 37 York Mor, Bedin- 
burgh, 1. 


1912, Mackay, Nowmwax Dovoras, MD. B.Sc, 
D.P.H., Dall-Avon, Aberfeldy. 

1029, Mackar, Rey, IP. Hoaw #,, MA. St John's 
Manse, Torphichen, by Bathgate. 

109. Mackkan, Major Nonman M., Parkgate Paisley, 

1924, Mackuomxte, Rev. Jon», M.A. (Hons.), B-D.,3 
Eldon Terrace, Partickhill, Glasgow, 

1023, Macnecusre, Ronerr GS. RA. 4 Stafford 


Mansions, Albert Bridge Road, London, 
Sw, 1, 

1924. MacKercxes, Laxoroup H., L.R.LB.A,, 57 
Kingsmead Road, Tulse Hill, London, 
SW. 2. 

198. M'Kerven, Jaws Atrexp, IT Rutland Square, 
Hidinburgh, 1. 


1923, Mackznzm, Alexanozrr G. K., FLR.LB.A,, 
Lower Woodend, Marlow, Tucks. 

1911. Macknxzin, Atexaspen J., Solicitor, Clydes: 
dale Hank Buildings, 62 Academy Shroot, 


Inverness, 

1983, Macxesyie, Rev. Ancimano, MA, B.D. 
Minister’ of Ayr Parish, 38 Park Circus, 
Ayr. 

1918. Mackewain, Doxatn A. 10 Merchistin Creseent, 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1019. Mackenzix, Hecron Hoo, J.P. 143 Warrender 
Park Road, Edinturgh, 10. 

1910, Mackeyate, Meupo Totus, M.B. Svolpnig, 
Lochmaddy, 

1882. Mackenzm, R. W. B., Springiand, Ila Road. 
Perth. 


1031, Macxewzie, Toowas, J.P, P.E.LS, School- 
house, Conon- ridge, Ross-shire. 

1M. Mackesaret, Witrtam Coon, Drargaill, St 
George’ Boad, St Margarets-on-Thames. 

1901, Mackmeam, W. M., M.A. D.Litt, Secrotury, 
Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments of Scotland, 27 York Place, Edin. 
hurgh, 1,—Serretary. 

1028 M’Kemnow, Athxanogn Roserr Cawrenns, 
M.B,, Ch. B.din., 52 South Street, Se 
Andrews. 

1926, M'Kannow, Maraew Iexey, Solicitor, Dunant, 
Dutnlries, 

1926. Mackin, Ronear L., M.A., B.Litt., Lecturer in 
English and History, Dundee Training College, 
Greenloaning, Wormit, Fife. 

1930, MacKittor, Rev. Attax MacDoyxay, BLA., 
f.D,, Lecturer, Faculty of Theology, Kinmanuel 
College, Wickham Tertace, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia, 

1080, MacKrvxow, Bewsaseey Biace, LPL Newark,” 
20 Hutehison Drive, Canniesturn, Bearsilen, 
Glasgow. 
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1025, MacKisxow, Rev. Dowann, Free Church Manse, 
Portree, Skye. 

1931. MacKmxow, Dowatn S. Lech, Elliot Phice, 
Colinton, Midiothian. 
1916. MacKmmpy, Captain Eutaot M. 8. M.A, (Oxon,), 
Abbey House, Malmesbury, Wiltshire, 
1919.°Mactacgax, Doveras Purp, W,S., 28 Herivt 
Row, Eilinburgh, 3,—Serretary, 

1923.*Mactagax, Miss Monaco, 25 Heriot Hew, 
Edinburgh, 3, 

1922. M'Lawen, Tocwas, Burgh Engineer, Redcliffe, 
Barnhill, Perth. 

1926, Machean, Rer. Axteew Corgunocs, Tle 
Manse, Contin, Ross-shire. 

1928. Mactaax, Aucurmanp, * Helenales,” Bridge of 
Allan, 

14. Mactaax, Deoaun, MA. LET. 10 York Place, 
Edinburgh, 1 

1982. MacLwax, Ronxst Grntorcy, 
200 Ferry oad, Dundee. 

1585.°MacLenoun, James, MLA, LILD., FSA. 
The Old Parsonage, Lamington, Lanark- 
shire, 

1031. McLe.iax, Hoonwr A., M.f Loco. ¥., Invergarry, 
Church Stratton, Shropahirn, 

194. M' Leon, Atexanonn Giant, MA. 10 Shankstern 
Creseent, Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

1990, M'Leop, Doxanun, Suite 74, Td Granville 
Street, Vancouver, 1.0. Canuila. 

1933, MacLvop, Hev, Donan, The Manse, Apple- 
ero, Ross-shire. 

1010. Mactmop, FP. T.. 55 Grange Road, Edin« 
burgh, 

1926. Macuxon, Kev, Joun, OBE, Mon, CP, 8 
Lansdowne Crescent, Ghisgow, W, 

1024. Macleon, Sir Jaws Louse, GLB, LL.D, 12 
(ireat King Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

ty22. Macteon, Hey. Mateoans, M.A. 45 Halyjear 
Street, Queen's Park, Glasgow, S. 2, 

1931, MacLeop, Munpo, The Schoolhouse, Back, by 
Sterne» ny, Isle of Lewir. 

1890.*Mactuon, Sir Reoinatp, or Macteop, K.C.B., 
Durvegan Castle, Tele of Skye. 


FAL. (Lonil,), 


1h. MacLeon, Mev. Wrrstas, BD. Ph.D. St Brove | 


Manse, Port-Hannatyne, Rothesay. 

1907.*Macreoe, Rev, Witttam £1, HLA. (Cantab.), 
Fiunary, Shandon, Dambartonshire. 

1019, Mactewor, Ber. Cawrmecs, M., H.0.. Minister 
of the Church of Seotland, 13 Westhourne Gar- 
dens, Glasgow, W, 2. 

1926, M'Lawroce, Jawes, ley Howe, Lennoxtown, 

1083, MacMasren, Tuomas, Secretary, Caledonian 
Insurance Company, 190 (irange Loan, 
Edinburgh, 9. 


1005. Macwars.4x, The Right Hon, Loxp, of Aberfeldy, 
PO. LL, 44 Millbank, Westminster, 
London, 8.W. 1. 

1916.°M'Mictas, Rey. Wincss, D.D., PuD., Chap. 
lain to the Forces, St Leonard's Manse, 
Dunfermline, - 


(1925, Macwtenas, Wat ET, F.S.4., 42 Onstiw 


Square, London, 2.W. 7. 
1933. M'Mcapo, Jawes, 8571 144th Street, Jamaica, 
N.¥., USA, 

1915, Macrert, Roneer Lierew, of Barr, North 
Hempstead Turnpike, Great Nock, Tong 
Island, U.S.A, 

1920. M' New, Daven, M.A., School House, Loanhen!, 
Midlothian. 

1pS4.*M’Ners, Nett. of Ardnacross, 17 Fenehnggh 
Street, London, E.0, 3: 

1933. MacNonry, Towatros, 61 Wallacn Street, 
Malden, Mass, SA. 

1928. M'Puensow, Rev. Atexaxpen, B.D, Pht, 
‘The Manss, Grangemouth, 

1918, MacPuresox, Doxann, 3 St Jolin's Row!, 
Pollokshielda, Glasgow, 5. 1. 

1933. Macrpurrsox, Hacrow, 20-55 Létith Street, 
Hollis, Long Island, New York, U.8_4. 

1921. M'Parnsosx, Jaurs. Kilrymonth, Tuffley Cres- 
cont, Gloucester, 

1o),*MacKan, Major Cots, UME, ‘ot Fooirtinn, 
Colintraive, Angyll. ~ 

1028, Marnax, Rev, Dewoas, 26 Douglas Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1014. MacKar-Grrstear, Lieut.-olonel Joux, of 
Rilean Donan, Uallimore, Otter Ferry, 
Areyil. 

ig29, Maciirvenmm, Rev, Kexwerh A. The Parish 
Munae, Lairg, Sutherland. 

1u21, A’ Konu, Wintsaw Arexasonn, FS, Tut 
Desewood Mace, Abenlewn, 

1022.*MacRoneur, Lady, B.Sc, F.G.S., Douneside, 
Tarland, Aberisenshire, 

it. MacWarrtas, Hoos Dorr, 65 Lissenden Man- 
sions, London, NW, 5. 

1000, Maney, Aururn dams, “ Beeclibunk,” 20 
Arvoniale Koad, South Croydon, Surrey, 

1910. Macn, Jasns Looax, $8.0, F.S.A. 10 Grange 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 0. 

1931, Maotan, Anruosy Jone Carvnn, M.D, B.S, 
F.RLLP.H., ¥RGS,, Rosslyn, Willow Hank, 
Fallowfield, Manchester. 

1926. Marr.axp, Mrs, of Dundrennan, 

Twynholm, Stewartry of Kirkeudbright. 

192s, Marrtaxp, Mrs Mitonen E., Lodard, Aberfoyle, 

Perthshire. 
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1025. Matoonm, Sir Lax, of Poltalloch, K.C.M.G., 
DL, JP, 67 Onslow Square, Lonion, 
SW.7. 

1914. Matiocn, Jamues J., M.A, Norwood, Spylaw 
Rank Road, Colinton, 

1910. Matcoca, Wrowisw Sraacnax, 41 Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh, 2, 

1901. Maxs, Lupovic M'Lertax, ISS West Goorge 
Street, Glasgow, (2. 

121. Mans, Hawtiton Cretaxp, 0.8. M.D, 0.ML, 
HLM. Commissioner of Control, Tieut.-ol., 
L.AMLC, 10 Suceoth Avenue, Murrayiield, 


Edinburgh, 12. 

1000, Manstann, Hexur 8., Rachan, Broughton, 
Poeblesshire. 

WHT, Manswatt, Jowx Name, M.D. Stewart Hall, 
Rothesay. 

1025. Manswate, Witttam, Belmout Castle, Meigihe, 
Perthahire. 

1022, Mawr, Snonox Macauraor, 5 West Park 
Gardena, Dundee. 

1021. Manwics, Huon, M.A. D.Liit., Alton House, 
Kirkwall, Orkney. 


1925. Mamwickx, James Geonon, JP. 21 Graham 
Place, Strommness, Orkney. 

1933. Manwick, ‘Titomas Watren, A.R.DB-A,, 
AM.LStruct.B, 48° Melville Street, Hidin- 
burgh, 3. 

1983, Masos, Joms, 22 Glenesk Avenue, Dundee, 

1925,*Maruxsow, Natt, Forest Lodge, Selkirk. 

1884. Maxweit, The Right Hon, Sie Hesusirr Ets- 
Tank, HBT. CLL, LD, PALS, ot Mon 
reith, Whauphill, Wigtownshire, 

t892.*Maxweit, Sir Jouwx Srinuma, Bt, LL.D., 
H.ELS.A,, Pollok Howe, lollokshiaws. 

1024.*Murrute, Rev, Jauns, B.D. 15 St Clair Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 6, 

1920. Mecoace, Hey, Nea, 8,D., PhD, 26 Carden 
Place, Aberdeen, 

1029, Mexztes, Witttam, H.M, Thepevtor of Schools, 
Maytield, Melrose. 

1000. Munaies, W. BD, Gaanam, of Piieur, Hally- 
burton House, Coupar-Angua, 

1937. Meneorri, Rev, THowas Dowsxrm, MLA. St 
Loke’« Manse, 25 Comely Bank, Edin- 
bargh, 4, 

10M. Miopteroy, Prune, 6 Rameay Garden, Bein- 
huurgh, 

1927. Mitan, J, AL S., MLV.O., WS. 41 Contes 
Gardens, Edinturgh, 12. 

1900, Minnen Davin M’Honewrs, 20 Diinbeth 
Avenue, Coathridge. 

1925, Mitnen, Faayk, Cumberianil Howse, Annan, 
Dui rleashire, 


IL, Minzan, Stevawt Narren, M.A, Lecturer in 
_- Boman History, The University, Glasgow. 

1929, Minien, Rey. Tromas, St- Helen's Manse, High 
Bonnyhridge, Stirlingshire. 

1920, Mraz, Rev, A. A,, Onidield, Doune, Perthshire. 

1929. Mixx, Faascrs M., MA. B.Sc, M_B.,-D.P.H., 
0 Seafteld Koad, Dundes. 

1933. Mu.xz, GrorcK, Craigellie House, eae! 
Aberdsenshire. 


1922. Mrroukis, Lisut-Colonel J, M., 0.5.6,, M.C., 
M.A., Secrotary, Carnegie United Kingiom 
Trust, Viewfield, Dunfermline, 

1929, MrreweLt, Mise Manganer E. Carcwrox, M.A, 
Ph.D,, 240 Peery Kooi, Edinburgh, 5. 

1922. Mooxry, Jou, J.P., Cromwell Cottage. Kirk- 
wall, Orkney, 

1033, Moomrs, Wragam, MA, 63 Old Dumbarton 
Road, Glasgow, C. 3, 

1921, Moons, Writtam James, LCS, L.BC.PE , 
FREE SG, § Clairmont Gardens, Glasgow, 
C. 4, 

1939, Momtuoy, Mre D. B., 28 oe Gardens, 
Hyndland Read, Glasgow, W, 2. 

1931. Monner, Hexny TL, F.RMist.S, BSc. ee 
ology), J.P., Leicester House, King’s Road, 


Reading. 

191. Mourern, Rosewr Srormswoonx, Ph.C,, MPS, 
12 Darnball Drive, Craigie, Perth. 

1922, Moanss, frofessar H, Canttow S,, M.A,(Oxon.), 
FR LHist.S,, Haseldean, Newstead, Melrose, 

1882. Monmts, Jines Ancmmaro RSA, Architect, 
Wellington (hantbers, Ayr, 

1034. Moums, SV, ° Woodlands” Newham Grange 
Avenue, Stockton-on-Tees, Co Durham, =~ 

1882. Mountsox, Hew, LID, 12 Blackford Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. ; 

1028. Mountsox, Koneer Cusnx, 5 Atholl Place, 
Edinburgh, 3, 

1900, Mowriock, Rey, Wiattaan, MSc,, F.RLGS., 42 
Southwood Avenue, W. Southbourns, Bourne 
mouth. 

1030, Moxtox, Auwxaxnen Sori, Solicitor, Victoria 
Street, Newton-Ste wart, 

1022, Mostys-Joxes, Rev, Jown Enwann, 8.D,, 
D.D., Emmanuel Vicarage, Northwood, Middle 
sex. 

1935, Mowat, Jomx, 24 Dunearn Street, Glasgow, 
C4. 

1081. Mozeex-Honson, Crt, Hill Crest, Blyth 
Grove, Worksop, Notts 

1925. Moaoocn, Rey, Jamus Wineow, 1.0. Martyrs 


Parish Manse, Paisley, 
1031, Moti, Mee Guay, 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 
¢ 
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1926. Muxmo, Rey. Dowacp, D.D., Free Church 
Manse, Fermtosh, Conon Bridge, Ross-shire, 

1922. Moxro, W, A., D.Litt, Taynuilt, Newtown St 
Boswells. 

1933. Mowkay, CHautes Srewaur, § Hillviow, 
Biackhall, Edinburgh. 

1920. Muenay, Captain Hi. W., late Technical 
Assistant, London Museum, c/o Messrs Steren- 
son & Cauldwell, 5 Fenchurch Street, London, 
Eo. 3. 

1920. Mouuay, Jawes, JP. Dank Agent, Kenwood, 
Hishopbrigze, Glasgow. 

1031. Mummay, Josern Henny, Glengyle Lodge, 
OS Bruntefield Place, Edinturgh, 10, 

1926, Menuar, Miss Lovisa, The White House, 
Anstruther, Fife, 

1905.*Munray, P. Kerr, W.S., 19 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, 2, 


DS" Narscrn, Wisse W., CA. 57 Hamilton 
Drive, Ghasgow. 
19)1.*Nariee, Growar G., M.A. 9 Wendsile Place, 


; Glasgow. 

1927,*Narren, J. G., Retired Tea Planter, 13 Lynedocl: 
Mace, Edinburgh, 3. 

1933, Narinn, Jows Watsox, M.LChem.£., Mansfield, 
Allua. 

1930. Naren, Roxunr Weet, FRSA, 45 Warrendor 
Park Terrace, Edinburgh, 10. 

1928. Nem, N. A, G,, Architect, T Genorchy Terraen, 
Edinbargh, 0, 

1923, Netaox, Mra, Beechwood, Calderstunes, Liver- 
pool, 18, 

1923, Netson, Pamir, M.A. M.D. Oh.B., PAD, 
FSA. FASE, Beechwood, Caklerstones, 
Liverpool, 14, ; 

1027. Nicnotsox, Cuncor Dowaunsos Pencr, F.S.G,, 
19 Cathedral Mansions, Westminster, London, 
Sw... 

1032. Nioort, James S. Livingstone Cottage, 40 
Brechin Road, Arbroath, 

1929. Norsas, Rovenr Canruan, W.S., 15 York Place, 
Edinburgh, 2. 


1922, Ocurnmory, Cuances Fraxcis, Overburn, 
Lanark Road, Currie, Midlothian, 

1900. O'Doxwent, Hawiy, FPO. MS_P. 1204 Goran 
Road, Glaaguw, 8.W, 1. 

1924. Oar, Jauns D., Barloch, Milngavie. 

1932. Ocr-vin, Major-General Sir Watren, K.B.E., 
CB., C.MLG., 3 Spylaw Road, Edinburgh, 10. 

1907.°Oxe, Atrnuzp Wau, ILA, F.LS,, 22 
Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex. 


1928, Oraruast, Rer. Jomssrox, BD., The Manse, 
Abercorn, South Queensferry. 

1928, Oraven, Mrs F, 8,, Edgerston, near Jedburgh. 

i927. O'Macuer, Mrs Owns, Bridge End, Ockham, 
Surrey. 

1928, One, Kev, A. Crawx, M.A. Manse af Borthwick, 
Gorebridge, Midlothian. 

1916, Gan, Lew PB. PPA. 3 Belgrave Place, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1921. Onn, Srewawr, B.SLW., Corrie House, Corrie, 
Arran. 

1033. Onnocn, W, A. 5.3.0, Allanahaugh, Fountain- 
hall, Midlothian. 

1028, Ospomxm, Rev. Twowas, Minister of Cockenaie 
Parish Church, Cockenzie Manse, Prestonpans. 

1930. Owes, Coautes Haces, M.A., Windrridge, 
Wensley Grove, Harrogate. 


1917. Pamuk, PRaweiew AW 149 lbroudway, New Yok, 

1031. Pansoss, Joux Warrxumt, Broomers House, 
Pulborough, Sussex. 

122 Paterson, Geomaz Doxcas, + Ualyay Avenuv, 
Dunee, 

1927, Pareesox, Miss Huos Macy Leste, Birkwood, 
Banchory, Kincardineshire. 

1034. Parensox, Key. Jons N, M., The Manse, King 
Williams Town, C.P., South Africa. 

W15 Tarzeson, Joux Wuson, M.V.O., MALE, 
AWLD.A., Principal Architect, 1M. (iftice of 
Works, 11 Abingnr Gardens, Murrsytield, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1X), Parnisos, The Very Rev, Wirttaw PB, DD, 
LLLD., Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh, 30 George Square, Edinburgh, &, 

1925. Parienox, Acexanpen, “Pilawr,"” 2 Carrick 
Drive, N. Mt. Vernon, near Glasgow. 

1924 Parow, James, &! High Street, Lanark, 

11. Paruicx, Josue, M.A. ©.A,, Maedonallie, Loch- 
winnect, 

1033, Patuiex, WrisaMm Macrsutawe, Architect, 
PULLAS., 35 Lintrathen Gardens, Dundee, 

1025, Parrensos, Cuances, P.RS-E, Lecturer, 
University of Edinburgh, 22 Dudley Terrace, 
Trinity, Edinburgh, & 

1925, Parrnusow, Rican Friwau, M.A. (Cantab.), 
D.Litt(Glas.), Graham's Dyke, Bearsden, 
Dinabartonshire. 

1900, Paur, Amrute F. Barrorn, Architect, 16 
Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 1. 

1928. Pact, Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Bareocn, D.8.0,, 
Potkland Pvursuivant, Cakeinuir, Tynehead, 
Midlothian. 

1923. Paxtos, Rey, Witttam, F.BLGS., 48 Creighton 
Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, N. 10, 
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1913, Peacotx, A. Weusrnw, Architect (c/o Trickett), 
4 Bruntsfield Terrase, Edinburgh, 10, 

3923. Peagson, Rev, Professor A. FP. Scorr, MLA. 
B.D., D.Th,, D.Litt, FAR Hist.S., The Manse. 
Johnstone, Reutre aubire. 

19237. Peauson, Wiritan F., FLAAA., 40 Cherryfield 
Avenue, Ranelagh, Dublin. 

1904, Peon, Atexasoen L. Tree, W.S., 13 South 
Leatmenth Gardens, Edinburgh, 4 

1082. I'nocw, Miss Many, M.A., South Corner, Home- 
field Read, Liverpool, 19, 

1030, Pyrens, Anruve Hownpes, I’, H.Mot.S,, Librarian 
and Curator, Inverness Public Library, 

1019, Paraars, Dav Revs, VLA, Uaili Glas, 15 
Chaddvaley Terrace, Swansea. 

1926, Poxmerox, Arax D., Daan Wood, Newbury, 
Berks, 

1925. Porson, Anmxanpnnr, 25 Midmilla Koad, Inver- 
ness. 

193}, Monrer,-Mre Rusacewoop, West Lodge, Nortt 
Herwick, 

1901.*Portraxp, His Grace The Duke of, K.G., 
Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 

1921. Pow Mrs, Bartle Nak, Cealgie, Merth. 

1927. Puxwrvicn Jaws, Athelstane, Orieff, -Perth- 
shire, 

3011." Parsrus, Faaxx A. B, MRS, MSA, 
Druimdarroch, 27 Ferguson Arenue, Miin- 
garie. 

1008. Furnate, Konzwr M., Spottiswoode, Barnton 
Park, Davidsen"» Mains, Edinburgh, 4. 

1924, Potran, Yerem MacDoveats,, 24 St Ronan’s 
Drive, Shawlands, Glasgow, 8. 1. 

1026. Pouoin, Twowas, Aucheneck, Killearn, Stirling- 
shite, 

1924, Punves, Jom M,, M.., Bederoft, Traquair Park 
East, Corstorphine, Edinburgh, 12. 


1012. Qviex, Kicnaun, Seeretary of the Bournemouth 
Natural Science Society, “ Tregenns,” Castle 
Lane, Bournemouth, N. 

1928, Quvia, Rey, Goupox, M.A., B.D. The Manse, 
Monifieth, by Lundes, 

1082, Qrin, Jaws Sywxeron, Havenseraig, Falkirk, 


1001. Han, Jonw N., $3.0, 2 Danube Street, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

106; dtarr, Sir Romar Sixasrex, K.B.E., D.L., 
LLD., Principal of Glasgow University, 14, 
The University, Glasgow. 


1082. Rawsay, Darro Geonan, M.A., B.Se., Rector of 
Kirkoudbright Academy, Skuir Kilndal, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

1024,"Rawsay, Dovstas M., Vowland, Galashiels, 
Selkirkshire. 

1028. RawbatroMacIyes, Davi, M.A, DSc, 25 
Corso d'Italia, Rome. 

1905*Rasce, Woolas Brack, of Cleddans, 2 
Rothessy Terrace, Edinburgh, 3 

1927. Ratcturye, Josxen irony, SLB, CLM, (Edin.), 
F.RS.E., 22 Wake Green Roud, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 

1906. Ravew, Anexanper James, c/o The Bank of 
Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C, 3. 

1023. Recetrm Atexaxpyn, JP. 22 Grooniaw Avenue, 
Paisley, Librarian, Public Library, Paisley, 

1900. Retm, Atritonso Srovawt, Bank of England, 
Manebester. 

1897.*Retp, The Right Ney, Enwaup T.3., M.A., D-D,, 
Bishop of St Andrews Castlebrae, Auctiter- 
arder. 

1931. Ker, Jous, LP. 27 Lintrathen Gardens, 
Dundee. 

1033, Iter, Major J. Romurros, MD, Gateszarth, 
Newly, Scarborough. 

1932, Kero, Wirttsm, MBE, DLL, 10, & Lougtas 
Terrace, West Ferry, Angus. 

1931. Rexmsox, Jown, Queen Mary's House, Jed- 
burgh. 

1921.*Resste, Jowx, Welleroft, Helensbumh., 

1926. Reocn, Joux, Hawthornden, Erskine Read, 
Whitecralgs, Renfrewshire, 

1917. Hienanpsox, Rev. Axugsew T., Birkegate, 
Victoria Road, Kirkcaldy, 

1025," icnsupson, Fraxers, Blalrforkie, Bridge of 
Allan, 

1912.*Hiewaunses, Janes S., Inspretor of Ancient 
Monuments, £1.M. Office of Works, 122 George 

Street, Edinburgh, 2.—Cwrator of Museum, 

1923, Ricnaupsox, Joux, WS,, 25 Rutland Square, 
Edinborgh, 1. 

1928. Hionannsos, Jows, Solicitor, The Hollies, 

Musselburgh. 


1925, Rrowanpson, W. Ansaaree M. G,, 25 Bruntafield 
Ganiens, Edinburgh, 10, 

1919. Ricumoxp, O. L., M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
University of Edinburgh, 5 Belford Place, 
Eatinburgh, 4. 

1028, Rrororr, Eure Hanpwickx, MLA, B.Se., AL0., 
‘Thelwall Lea, neat Warringtoti, Lancashire, 

1025, Htrremre, Professor Tayrs, M.A. D.Sc. F_RSLE., 
Natural History Department, Marisehal College, 
Abverclve 
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1922. Rerentm, Wiruiaxe Nowa, 11 Walkinshaw Street, 

 Johnitone, Renfrewshire. 

1907, Roun, Jauns, LLB. LL.D, 26 Ormidale Ter- 
rate, Edinburgh, 12. 

1935, Honn, James A. T 128 Beechwood Gardens, 
Iifurd, Fewex. 

1033. Ronerrs, Freaes, Joint Town Clerk, Brook- 
lands, Dumbarton, 

1914 itonnera, J, Heoneir, PRGS,, PSL, FAL, 
61 Wind Street, Swansea 

1020. Ronerrsex, Auxxaxnew UD. M.A, Stevenson 
Path, Curtuke, Lanarkshire. 

1937. Honeurson, Key. Aircutnanp E.. M.A, 6.1, 17 
Oluny Gantens, Edinljurgi, 10, 

1920. Roaswrsos, Grove S.. M.A, The Cottage. 
Viewforth Rood, Arbrmath. 

1990, Ronewrso~, James Metatmoux, Architect, 
ARLAS, “Hamelin” G2 Ceaighoekhart 
Koad, Ldinburgh, 11. 

1010. Honeutsox, Jouy, J.V., 27 Victoria Howl, 
Dundee 

1915, Ronswrsos, Nonner Buaxs, M.V.0., Chapter 
Surveyor, St George's Chapel, Windanr Castle, 

1926. Ktonewrson, Tuomas Arwotr, luverathell, 
Alferman'’s Hill, Palmers Green, London, 
N, 18. 

1906. Howkersaox, W. OG, Arrcutox, VD, DS, 
F.H.C.P.E_ St Margaret's St Valerie Road, 
Bournemouth, 

1025. Konswrsox, Warren Mem, MLB, Oh.B., Row- 
allan, Grange Road, Allow. 

1927, Ronmentsow, Witttan Comic, § Plewlande 
Ganiens, Edinburgh, 10. 

TO. Nontsox, Jossvi, 14 Castle Steet, Kirketal- 


bright. 
1034 Kopmmteca, H. Hi 12 Battlefield Avenue. 
Glasgow, 8 2, 


1925, Room, Growon Guruuim, M.A., BSc, Myrtle 
Terrace, Newport, Fife. 

1928, Rooemson, Rey. Cuantes, M.A. Villx Rom, 
Sandown Road, Shunktin, Isle of Wighit. 

1923. Roriaxn, Miss Heres M. 6 Murrayticld Drive, 
Edinburgh, 1 

124. Ross, Sir Hy Awritcn, DS... LD, 24 Alnstiv 
Place, Edinturgh, 8. 

1924, Ross, Donato, ALB., Tigh na Linne, fwehgilp- 
head. 

1729, Ross, Jawes, 10 Micttuat Gardens, Edinburgh, 
HM) 

1922. Hoss, Major Jomy, Euroa, Langbana. 

1928 Ross, Joux D., LL.D., S196 OTth Street, Wood- 
haven, N.Y. USA. 

1086. Ross, De Wistreen M., Auchendean, Dulnain 
Bridge, Inverness-shire. 


1927. Rowarr, Tuomas, Director, Royul Scottish 
Museum, Spottiswoode, Colinton, 

1915. Ress, J. Mt, SSC., Clinton House, Whitehouse 
Loan, Edinburgh, 10, 

1990." Kussein, Dave, LL_D., Rothes, Markineh, Fite. 

1914. Russune, Jom, 2 Brunton Place, Bdinbargh, 7. 


1925. Sr Virwass, The Hon, Lown, 33 Moray Mace, 
Edinburgh, 3,—1 iee-Prestilent, 
1995,*Sarvesun, Ivex R. 5,, 6 Rothesay Terrare, 


Edinburgh, 3. 

1990.*Sarvesex, Tuzovonx F., F-HS.E., 37 Inverlsith 
Place, Edinburgh, 4. 

1934. Sausos, Davin Tuowas, DL, Old Cullen, 
Cullum, Banifahire. 

1900, Saxnensox, Kexxirn, WLS. 5 Northumbertanil 

1980."Saxns, Hanote H, L., FSA. 1 Portland 
Court, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1, 
and Beacon Hall, Benenden, Cranbrook, 
Kent, 

1990, Scaurn, Hexay W., of Breckness, Skaill House, 
Orkney. 

1928, Scutamceen, Cnantes, Attaché au Ministire des 
Affaires Etrangires, Trésorier de [a Speiété 
Préhittorique Frangaise, 0 tue de Verneull, 
Puris—VIlr. : 

1010.*Scomm, Major lary TH Macear, Ist Seaforth 

1 Coates Place, Editihurgh, 2. 

1926. Scorr, Dovotas H., MB, Ch.t., Hareroft, 14 
St Matthew's Avenue, Surbiton, Surrey. 

1003, Sourr, Jomx, W.S, 13 Hill Street, Eedin- 
burgh, 2. 

1021.*Seerr, HK. L., 11 Newark Street, Greenock, 

1983. Soort, Witttax, Carater, Narnbougle Castle, 
Dalmay House, Midlothian, 

1981, Seory, W. Linpsay, DSC. B.A, T Lambolle 
Hoult, Hampstead, Landon, N.W. 3. 

L031. Soorr Moxecnrerr, Mise Manrua (*., Kocklands, 
Elie, File. 

1916, Scurauoxovr, Nouvat, Fellow of the Institute 
of Journalists, Summerfield, Looytorgan, by 
Dundee. 

1830, Sxusnawrsow, BK. J. Troughend, Brora, Sather 
lanit. 

1920. Srron-Anpeusox, James, 38 Geotpe Street, 
Damn ries. 

1OM"Suaxp, J. Hanyer, WS, 38 Northurmbeertarst 
Stowt, Edinburgh, 3: 

1927,*Suanr, Axbimew M. & Soath Inverleith Aveme, 
Eillntereh 4, 
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1027. Suaw, Ivucs Avotrucs, Mus.D, Trin. Coll. 
Dublin, LMnus.. T.C.L., Beech Fieht, HO 
Withington Road, Whalley Range, Manchester, 
1. 


1918, Suaw, Maczensrt 3,, WAS,, 1 Thistle Court, 
Edinburgh, 2. ; 

1932. Suaw, Newt, Gennral Secretary and. Organiser, 

E dn Camuny Gaidheslach, Octavia Muildings, 
Kilmacoim, 

100), Suayw, K, Cosmyrs, MSe, FRCS Eng, 
LRCLP, (Lomfon), 24 Ribbleadale Place, 
Preston, Lancashirs, 

1917. Siaw, Weta B,, F.RiistSec., Honorary 
Curator of the Collections of the Presbyterian 
Historical Socitty of England, London, 56 
Suny Lane, Stretford, Manchester, 

1020, Suurrauy, Tuomas, MSc, FS, FtGs., 
Director, The Municipal Museums, Hull. 

1033, Suvereen, C. B, MA{Oxon.), BSe(Oxon.), 
Hoadinaster, Kinmel School, Abergele, Den- 
highahire, 

117, Surztis, Coowresay Jowsx, CA, 17 Metville 
Street, Edinburgh, 5. 

1037, Srursux, Auwxaxonn, J.P. The Derry, Prim- 
rosehill, Culta, Aberdeen. 

199),"Siursox, Miss Manaaner E, Bannocn, M.A,, 
Assistant Inspector of Ancient Monumonts for 
Scothand, 43 Manor Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1998, Srtrsox, Ricuamp J, Hermitage, Corstor- 
phine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1919, Siursox, Wiaian Dovaras, MLA, D.Litt, 
Librarian, Aberdeen University, The Chaplains’ 
Court, Chanonry, Old Aberdeen, 

1981. Smpsox, W. N., SL Broominy Drive, Giffnock, 
Renfrewahiro. 

1008. Srvetasm, Cotas, M.A., PAD. P-BIEA, St 
Margaret's, Ralston Avenue, Crookston, Ren- 
frowshire. 

1010, Stxctam, Jouws, Fallin Pulile Srhool, Stir- 
ling. 

1826, Sixcoam, Jone H., 204 West Regent Street, 


Glasgow, 

1000; Sxtrwen, Honenr Taxton, ALA, F.RSE, 
35 Campbell Rowil, Bdinhurgh, 12. 

1023. Staren, Jowx Mcuuway, Provost of Kirkwall, 
Vogablik, Kirkwall, 

1980. Strwow, Atsxasnnn M., Moylall, Kirkintil- 
loch. 

1828 Suatuwoop, Ronerr Hexey Gores, Bankes, 
3 Carlton Villas, Wresham, N. Wales. 

1022. Surati, Txowas VYouxa, Solicitor, Castlewood, 
Jedburgh, 

183, Ssrrm, Atexaspen, M.A, FLILS.A, 24 Arch: 
bold Terrace, Jesmond, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


19040, Surru, Mist Aswerre, 11 Midmar Gardens, 
Hdinburgh, 10. 

1931. Ssrrm, Rev. Cotas, M.A. Free Church Manse, 
Campbeltown, 

1910. Ssure, Davre Ramp, (8.8. LL.D. 6 Kirklee 
Terrace, Glatzow, W. 2. 

1933. Surra; Davie G., M.A, 1 BRosehery Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 12: 

1825, Swarms, Joux, Ho Viewforth Ganiens, Edin- 
burgh, 10, 

1923, Surre, Sir Matcons, KLE), Clifton Lodge, 
Boswell Road, Leith, Edinburgh, 4. 

1932. Sxrozu, Professor Fuawerys B.. A.M. PhD. 
Vrofessor of English, Northwestern University, 
1697 Ashland Avenue, Evanston, Miinvis, U.S.A, 

1921, Sovras, Cxanies Groors, PK 1BA,, 25 South 
Tay Street, Dundee, 

1928. Spsceuax, Cran. Sanwpens, RBA. LL BLA, 
RALS, FRSA, FRS,AL, The Studie, 
Edridew Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

1910.*Srexcen, Colonel Coantns Lovrs, C.B.E., D.S.0., 
5 Great Western Terrace, Glaagow. 

1010,*Sexxrcer, Jows Jaues, 5 Groat Western Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

1029. Senxs, Taowas Patan, WS, 140 West 
George Street, Glasgow, C2, 

1920, Sreraes. Rey. WrnuaM, B.D., D,D., The Manee, 
Inverkeithing. 

1901. Srevawr, A. Fuanxcis, Advocate, University 
Olub, 127 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1902. Srevawr, Jawns, U.B.E., WS. 26 Kuthind Street, 
Edinburgh, 1. } 

1922. Srevant, Mrs Maceexsik, Down, Whimple, 
Devon, 

1890, Srevews, CB. M.A, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxtoni. . 

1920, Sravensox, Artsrarm Commute (no address). 

1038. Srzvexsoy, Captain Epwaup Daruowne, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, The National Trust for 
Scotland, 4 Great Stuart Street, Edinburgh, 3, 

1397. Stevensox, Major Hununene H. MT), The Lee, 
Lanark. 

1805. Srzyexson, Joun IL, MELE, KC, Marchment 
Herald, 9 Ostord Terrace, Edinburgh, 4. 

1913, Srgvawsow, Nowuas, Dechmont View, Saniy- 
hills, Shettleston. 

1013, Srevexson, Pemty RK, Ta Young Street, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1922. Stewaur, Axpurw, ELM. Inspector of Taxes, 
2 Caird Drive, Partich, Glasgow, W. 1. 

1922. Srewaur, Crantes, C.A., 300 Broughty Ferry 
Noad, Durder, 

1925.*Srewanur, low R. H., 2 Stuart Road, Wimbledon 
Park, London, SW. 19, 
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1917.*Srewaer, Joux Atyxaxper, 104 Cheapside 
Street, Glasgow. 

1920. Srawanr, Nowtas (oo address). 

1025. Srewant, Miss Rawonma, 10 Blacket Place, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1920, Stawanr, Wittwiau Rrrewre, Merrick, Dul- 
mellngton, Ayrshire. 

1926, Srmiiwo, Lt-Colonel Amentaacy, of Garden, 
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Société idee Bollanilistes, Hrnasels, 
Société des Sciences de Semur (Pro Alesia), 
Société Finlandaise d'Archéologiv, Holsingtora, + 
Soviété d’ Histoire et d'Archéologie de Gand. 


Junta Vara Ampliacién de Estudios—Comision de | Société Nationale des Antiquaires ile France. 


Investigaciones Paleantoligicas y Prehiaténcas, 
Madrid. 

Junta Superior de Exoavaciones y Autigdedndes, 
Madrid. 

Kiel University. 

Kongelige Narske Vidonakahers Selakab, Trondhjens, 

Landesmuseum Nassuiseher Altertiimer xu Wies- 
haden, 

Leipzig University. 

Muaée Archéologiquoe Erasie Majewski do ta Socidté 
des Sciences de Varsovie, Poland. 

Musée Guimet, Paris. 

Musée Natioual Suisse 4 Ziirich. 

Museum, Bergen, Norway, 

Museum of Northern Antiquities, Oslo. 

National Bohemian Museum, Prague, Cyeeho 
Slovakia. 

National Museum, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Nordiska Musect, Stookholm. 


Société Préhistorique Pranguiae, Paris. 

Socinté Préhistorique l’olonaise. 

Suciété Royale d’Archdéologic, Bruxelice. 

Stadtisebes Museum fir Vulkerkunde, Leipzig. 

Stavanger Museutn, Stavanger, Norway 

University Library, ‘fartu, Fathonia. 

Upsala University. 

Verein fr Nassauische Alterthumakamle, Wirs- 
baden, 

Vervin von Alterthumafrounden im Mheinlands, Bonn, 

Wiener Practistorische Geeellechaft, 


PrnionicaLs, 
L’ Anthropologie, Paria. 


| Bulletin archéologique pelanaia, Warsaw, 


Line nies, Burrest, 
Athenwam Club Library, Londen. 
Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow. 
Bodician Library, Oxfort, 


* 
se t 
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Sdinburgh, 
National Library of Wales, Aberyatwyth. 
Ordnance Survey Library, Southampton. 
Public Record Office Library, Landon, 


Royal Scottish Muusestm Library, Falinbursh, 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery Library. 
Scottish Reontd Office, Historical Department. 
Signet Library, Edinburzh 


University Library, Aberdeen, 





University Library, St Anilsews, 


Wort u'Art et uW Arehéolagie, Université de 
Paris. 

National Library, Paris. 

National Library, Vienna. 

Newberry Library, Chionzo, U.S.A, 

Preiissiache Staats. bibliothek, Berls: 

Public Library, Hamburg. 

Roynl Library, Co 


‘Royal Library, Stockholm. 


Sichsische Lancles-biltiothe Dresden, 
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OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1933-1034 








ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 30th November 1933. 


THOMAS YULE, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr Robert Cross and Mr Ludovic M‘L. Mann were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 


The Ballot having been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows :— 


President. 
Sir Geornare Macnonap, K,C.B., LL.D., D.Litt... FBLA. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Brigadier-General Sir Ronert Grusover, Bart., C.B., C.V.0., D.S.O. 
The Hon. Lory St ViGhans. 
Francis J. Grant, C.V.0., LL.D., Lord Lyon King of Arms. 
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Councillors, 


The Hon. Sir Hew H.) Representing Craries E. Wutreraw, F.R.1.A.S. 
DALRYMPLe, K.C.V.0.\the Board of | Harry J. Younarr. 
Joun Wanrack, LL.D. | Trustees. THomMas Youur, W.S. 
| Representing | WiLLIAM K. Dickson, LL.D. 
FORK) A. THOU. | the Treasury. | H. H. Mackenzie. 


Sheriff C, H. Brown. K.C, Professor T. H. Bryce, M.D., F.R.S. 
Joun Ricnarpsox, W.S. WILLIAM ANGUS, 
Secretaries. 


Doveias P. Macuacan, W.S.| W. MAcKAY Mackenzie, D.Litt. 


For Foreign Correspondence. 


Professor V, Gorpos Ciipe, B.Litt. | Professor W. M. CALper, M.A., LL.D., 
F.B.A. 


Treasurer. 
J. BouamM Jounsosx, C.A. 


Crvators of the Musenn. 
James Corte, LLD., W.S.| James S. RicHARDsoN, 


Curator of Coins. 


Rorner?’ Kerr, M.A. 


Librarian. 
ALEXANDER O. Cori, C.V,O. 


On the recommendation of the Council the following were elected 
Corresponding Members ;— 


ALEXANDER MANN, 22 Boyd Street, Laurieston, Falkirk, 
James K. Yorstonr, Hullion, Rousay, Orkney. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


F. W. Bats, M.C., 20 Palnce Court, London, W. 2. i 
The Hon, James Moncreiry Batrour, 0.B.E., 44 Gloucester Square, London, 
W.2 
Joux C. BLackaTer, Jr., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S.(Scot.), The Chemical Laboratory, | 
570 Gallowgate, Bridgeton, Glasgow, S.E. | 


-! —— eae ee ee ee ——— ee ee ee ee 
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Sheriff GeorGe Brown, Berstane House, St Ola, Orkney. 

The Rt. Hon, Tue Countess or CAssiLiis, Newhailes, Musselburgh. 

Rev. Jouxn M. Connor, D.S.0., M.A., C.F. ret., 48 Ormande Avenue, Cathcart, 
Glasgow, 5S. 4. 

ALEXANDER TANCRED CURLE, Berbera, British Somaliland, via Aden. 

Hues Frereusoxn-Warson, Ph.D., M.D., D.P.H., FUR.F.P.S., 25 Palmerston 
Place, Edinburgh, 12. 

CHARLES lan Frasen, M.A(Oxon.), of Reelig, Reelig House, Kirkhill, Inver- 
ness-shire, 

James L, Gattoway, F.S.M.C., F.1.0., * Coila,” Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

W. J. Grsson, C.B.E., 15 Plewlands Avenue, Edinburgh. 

James Dow Gray, J.P., ** Ballochmyle,” Strathmore Avenue, Dundee, Angus, 

Tuomas 8S. G. Hatcrow of Uitenhage, South Africa. 

Sir Ropert W. Haminton, Knt., M.P., F.R.G.S., 161 Oakwood Court, London, 
W.14. 

Alderman James Harrison, M.D., Howard Street, North Shields, Northum- 
berland. 

W. Incram, K.C., 61 Great King Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

Baron Wiittam Mackay, St Andrew's Club, 2 Whitehall Court, London, W.1, 

Rey. AncuipaLp Mackenzin, M.A., B.D., Minister of Ayr Parish, 36 Park 
Cireus, Ayr. 

Ienativs MacNuwry, 81 Wallace Street, Malden, Mass., U.S.A. 

Joux Mason, 22 Glenesk Avenue, Dundee. 

WILLIAM Moore, M.A., 68 Old Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, C. 3, 

Mrs D, B. Morison, 28 Kingsborough Gardens, Hyndland Road, Glasgow, W, 2. 

Joun Watson Napier, M.1.Chem.E., Manstield, Alloa. 

James A, T. Ross, 128 Beechwood Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 

Frrous Ronserrs, Joint Town Clerk, Brooklands, Dumbarton. 

J. Frepreick Sturrock, Midholme, Perth Road, Dundee. 

Grorce Veircu, C.A., 14 Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh, 9, 

DovGLtas W. Wart, M.A., 30 Gemmell Avenue, Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

Davip Witson, A.R.LALS., 5 Findlay Grove, Restalrig, Edinburgh, 7, 


The Secretary read the list of Members deceased since the last Annual 
Meeting :— 


Fellows. 
Elected 
Major W. A. Bainp, Lennoxlove, Haddington. 1913 
Wituiam Grorse Back, C.B.E., LL.D., Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, 
Glasgow . i ; - 1882 
J. T. T. Brown, LL.D. Ashfield, Gindtans 5 y 4 4 - 13912 
J. H. Mayne Campseny., Carbrook, Bordigherna, Italy . WiT 
Jouxn RR. W. Cnhark, Hon. Sheriff-Substitute for Angus, Westhank, 
Arbroath - > . 1018 
J. Hewat Craw, 5 Merohiston Gardens; ‘Edinbured 5 Z " : . 1911 
Witntam Doveras, 29 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh . : J : . 1916 
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C. A. Dusvop, Director of Municipal Museum and Art baad 52 Chester 
Road, Warrington, Lanes . “ Z 

Mrs Jussie Patrick Finpiay, The Loaning; ‘Kemow ates Fife 3 

Captain The Rey. JosepH R, Fraser, F.R.S.E., The New oe Kinneff, 
Inverbervie 

GrorGe Gunn, F.E.LS., Craigmetten, Wick . ; > “ 

EpwWanp ATKINSON HORNEL, Broughton House, Kirkoudbright . : ; 

Rev. A. M‘Nerit Hovsron, M.A., B.D., D.D., The Manse, EEO a Ne 
Cardenden, Fife . ~ - : 

Water G. Kier, F.S.A., 7 Kldon ‘Road, London ; ; ° ; . 

AnpREW W. Lyrows, 12 Mely ille Place, Edinburgh ee © 

Colonel J. F. Mackay, C.B.E., W.S., White House, Granioind Bridge, 
Midlothian . 

ALEXANDER MARSHALL MACKENZIE, LL.D. R, 8.A., F.R.LB. A., “W7BA 
Union Street, Aberdeen ~ s 3 a 

JoHN MACKENZIE, Dunvegan House, Danvegan, Skye : F 

Professor D, W. Hunter MarsHany, M.A., LL.B,, B.Litt., Department 
of History, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada 

W. Mourrueap Morrat, Morven, 11 Dungoyne Street, Maryhill 1 Park, 
Glasgow . . é 

JOHN CUNNINGHAM MonTGOMERIE, iinbes: Tarbolton, Ayrshire : 

J. L, Mounsey, LL.D., W.S., Emeritus Professor of Conveyancing, 
University of Edinbargh, 24 Glencairn Crescent, mSiebaee? 5 ‘ 

CHARLES Moxon, 77 George Street, Edinburgh : 4 

WALTER OLIPHANT, S.S.C., 10 Clarendon Crescent, Rdinburgh:. : 

ALEXANDER Paiuip, LL.B., F.R.S.E., The Mary Acre, Brechin . 

Geonge T. Ratnry, C.A., 7 Northumberland Street. Edinburgh . 

Rates RicHarpson, W.S., 29 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh . 

Vernon Ronerts, F.R.P.S.L., Skirmish, Oban, Argyll 

James Russe.., Town Clerk of Linlithgow, 51 High Street, Linlithgow 

Rey, Professor A. H. Sayce, M.A., LL.D., D.D., Professor of Assy HONS 
Oxford, 8 Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh . ‘ 

Donaup G. ©. Since arn, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, U. Ss. A F 

Rey. W. CUMMING SKINNER, M.A., Hilltown Manse, Mains Loan, Dundee 

ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, Rampyards, Watten, Caithness 3 

Jon THomas Toorp, LL.D., Brunswick House, 54 Princess Road, Latoester 

Sir Ropert Usuer, Bart., of Norton and Wells, Wells, Hawick 


1982 
1928 


1922 
1910 
1923 


1802 
1922 
1910 


1888 


1922 
19h 


1930 


1020 
1908 


14 
1807 
1931 
1919 
1924 
1806 
1927 
1925 


1903 
1027 
1028 
1922 
1907 
1005 


The Meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 


had sustained in the death of these members. 


‘The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the 


affairs of the Society :— 


The Council herewith submit to the Fellows of the Society their 


Report for the year ending 30th November 1933. 
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Fellowship.—The total number of Fellows on the roll at 30th 
November 19382 was. : ‘ . - 5 - 4 : r . 1061 
At 30th November 1933 the number was. $ 4 ; - . 1055 


being a decrease of . . . eee (ame eee 6 


During the year 58 new Fellows were added to the roll, while 35 died, 
13 resigned, and 16 allowed their membership to lapse. 

Among the names of Fellows who have died during the year the 
Council desire to make special mention of Major W. A. Baird, Dr W. G. 
Black, Dr J. T. T. Brown, Mr J. Hewat Craw, Mr William Douglas, 
and Professor A. H. Sayece. 

Major W. A. Baird of Lennoxlove, who joined the Society in 1915 
and acted as a Member of Council from 1925 to 1928 and as a Vice- 
President from 1928 to 1931, was keenly interested in the activities 
of the Society. His energies were, however, more immediately centred 
in the work of the East Lothian Antiquarian Society, of which he 

was President from its inception. 

W. G. Black, C.B.E., LL.D., F.S.A., J.P., of Ardmay and Arrochar, 
was one of the oldest Fellows, haying joined the Society in 1882. He 
was a Member of Council from 1920 to 1923. On retiring from practice 
as a Writer in Glasgow several years before the War, he devoted his 
attention to literature and archmwology. He was regarded as an 
authority on Scottish Church and Parochial Law. Two of his works, 
What are Teinds? and The Civil and Ecclesiastical Parish in Scotland: 
its Origin and Development, are well known. He also wrote a treatise 
on Folk Medicine, a Chapter in the History of Culture, which was 
subsequently translated into Spanish. He was for many years Secretary 
of the Glasgow Archmological Society and subsequently occupied the 
Presidential Chair. He had made a special study of Scottish mercat 
crosses and published a volume on the subject in 1913, having previously, 
with Mrs Black, presented to the Corporation of Glasgow a Mercat 
Cross which was erected and unveiled in 1930, Under the title of The 
Things Around Us, he dealt very fully with Glasgow archeology of 
the past fifty years. 

J. T. T. Brown, LL.D., became a Fellow in 1912. He was a dis- 
tinguished member of the Faculty of Procurators in Glasgow and had 
been Clerk of the Peace for the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire for 
many years. His health was none too good, and he was therefore unable 
to be often in Edinburgh. But he was a lifelong student of early 
Scottish literature, to the study of which he made more than one very 
valuable contribution. 


— = - a 
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By the lamented death of J. Hewat Craw at a comparatively early 
age, the Society has sustained a grievous loss. Although known to 
us chiefly as an enthusiastic student of Scottish archwology, he was a 
man of wide interests, As a young man he attached himself to the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club and soon became one of its most active 
and prominent members. Besides filling at various times the offices 
of Secretary, Editor, and President, he was a regular contributor to 
the Club's Proceedings, his range of subjects including the archeology, 
the local history and various branches of the Natural History of his 
native county of Berwickshire. One of the last services which he rendered 
to the club was the compilation of a comprehensive index of the whole. 

Joining this Society in 1911, he served as a Member of Council 
from 1919 to 1922 and from 1927 to 1920, when he was elected one of 
the Secretaries. While living in Berwickshire his communications to 
our Society were frequent, but after disposing of his farm and coming 
to reside in Edinburgh, he placed his services unreservedly at the 
Society's disposal. In addition to his secretarial duties he undertook 
the supervision of many excavations in different parts of the country, 
on behalf of the Society and of H.M. Office of Works. Sad to say, 
he did not live to complete his most important work, the excavation 
of the Broch of Aikerness in Orkney, to which he devoted the greater 
part of four summers. Of a modest disposition, and conscientious to 
the highest degree, he carried out everything he undertook in a most 
careful and scientific fashion. His death leaves a blank in the Society 
that it will be hard to fill. 

William Douglas joined the Society in 1916. He devoted much time 
in the later years of his life to the study of charters and local history, 
and contributed several papers on such subjects to the Proceedings. 
His * Fast Castle and its Owners” was perhaps the most interesting, and 
it shed much light on the history of this interesting and romantic 
ruin, Mr Douglas was of a kindly and retiring disposition. In early 
life he was a keen mountaineer and wrote many articles and notes 
on his favourite pastime. 

A tribute to the memory and lovable personality of the Rey. Professor 
Sayce, LL.D., D.D,, who became a Fellow in 1003 and acted as one of 
the Secretaries for Foreign Correspondence since 1904, was read at the 
February meeting of the Society and will appear in the forthcoming 
volume of the Proceedings, 


Proceedings.—An advance copy of the Proceedings lies upon the table. 
The number of papers read before the Society was twenty-three, of 
which sixteen deal with prehistoric and seven with historic subjects, 
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The Museum.—The number of acquisitions by the Museum during 
the year was 2491, donations amounting to 320 and purchases to 2171 
specimens, the latter figure including 1923 Roman coins, the hoard 
found in Falkirk. Apart from the coins, the number of specimens 
added to the collections must be considered very satisfactory, especially 
as some of the relics are of outstanding importance. 

Chief amongst the acquisitions is the Monymusk Reliquary, one of 
the finest relics of the Columban Church which has come down to us, 
and a beautiful example of the art of its period, The Reliquary was 
purchased by subscriptions received from friends of the Museum, 
including a most generous contribution, amounting to more than half 
the purchase price, from the National Art-Collections Fund. 

Sir James H. Stewart Lockhart, K.C.B,, has presented the flag 
preserved in the family as having been carried by his ancestors, the 
Stewarts of Ardsheal, at the Battle of Culloden, and has placed on 
loan some interesting family relies, including the Ardsheal charm-stone, 
These form welcome additions to the Jacobite collections, 

A earved oak rondel, one of the so-called Stirling Heads, from the 
palace in Stirling Castle, was bequeathed by the late Colonel J. F. 
Mackay, C.B.E. A very good selection of Solutrean flint implements 
from the type station of Solutré in France, presented by Mr Thomas 
Yule, Vice-President, form a valuable contribution to the collections in 
the Comparative Gallery. The purchase of 200 Tardenoisian implements 
from Dryburgh Mains, Berwickshire, and the gifts of scrapers of white 
quartz from Wardhill, Quendale, Shetland, by Mr James 8. Richardson 
and Mr A. D. Lacuille, have added to the value of the collections from 
these sites already in the Museum, 

Additions to the Bronze Age collections have not been so numerous 
as usual, a beaker from Newlands, Oyne, Aberdeenshire, presented by 
Mr George Murray, being the only pottery vessel received, It, however, 
is a very fine specimen. Mr Nicol Martin of Glendale, Skye, presented 
two socketed bronze axes found together and two stone axes, all 
picked up on his land. A magnificent example of a bronze spear-head, 
the finest which has been recorded from Scotland for very many years, 
found near Ceres, Fife, was purchased. Objects of the Iron Age 
include an armlet and a finger-ring of bronze found on Cairntable, 
Ayrshire, presented by Mr Archibald Fairbairn, and a small penannular 
brooch of the same metal, of unusual if not unique shape, from Eld- 
bottle, East Lothian, presented by Mr Carl Henderson. Further 
donations of Roman pottery found at the Roman forts at Rough 
Castle, Stirlingshire, and Croy Hill, Dumbartonshire, have been made 
by Mr Charles W. Forbes of Callendar and by Carron Company. An 
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oval Viking brooch of bronze, found many years ago at Ospisdale, 
Sutherland, was purchased. A beautiful Roman glass jug, found near 
Turriff, Aberdeenshire, was presented by Mrs Duff Dunbar of Ackergill. 
Among the relics dating from more recent times, a large wooden bow] 
with silver mounts, belonging to the Macnabs of Acharn, was purchased, 
while Mr C. E. Whitelaw has laid the Museum under a further obliga- 
tion by his gift of an early small sword with a Glasgow maker's mark 
on it, as well as of two old sets of miniature bagpipes; Mr Victor J. 
Cumming and Commander How have again presented a number of old 
Scottish silver spoons, 

The Roman coins from Falkirk reached the Museum through the 
King's and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer. This hoard is of particular 
interest as being the largest yet found in Scotland. 

The Tweedside Physical and Antiquarian Society, having decided to 
close their Museum and Library at Kelso, offered to deposit on perma- 
nent loun in the National Museum such objects as the Museum cared 
to choose. A considerable number were selected, amongst which were 
included the bronze shield found at Yetholm, a number of bronze axes, 
pottery of the Bronze Age found on the Borders, and the Celtic bell 
from Ednam. 


Excavations.—Mr Craw left full reports and plans of the excavations 
at Aikerness Broch up till the time he ceased work, and these will be 
available when the final aceount of the excavations comes to be written. 
Small grants were given by the Society to Mr Ian G. Lindsay and Mr 
James S. Richardson to excavate a Bronze Age cairn at Kalemouth, 
to Mr W. Kirkness and Mr W. Traill to explore an underground building 
at Howar, Papa Westray, Orkney, and to Sir George Macdonald for 
work on the Roman forts at Rough Castle and at Westerwood. 


The Library.—The additions to the Library amounted to 145 by 
donation and 19 by purchase. As usual, a large number of publications 
by learned sovieties, ete, were received by way of exchange for our 
Proceedings and by subscription. More than 400 volumes have been 
bound with the help of the grant from H.M. Treasury towards the 
binding of books. 


Rhind Lectureship—The Rhind Lectures for 1933 were delivered 
during the end of October and beginning of November by Mr Erie G. 
Millar, D.Litt., the subject being “English [lamination from a.p, 700 to 
the End of the Fifteenth Century.” The Lectureship for 1034 has been 
accepted by Mr Ian A. Richmond, who will lecture on “Roman Monu- 
ments and Roman Imperialism.” 
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The Gunning Fellowship.—The Gunning Fellowship for 1933 was con- 
ferred on Mr A. J. H. Edwards, Assistant Keeper of the Museum, for 
the purpose of visiting museums in Wales and in the west and south 
of England. 


The Chalmers-Jervise Prize—The district selected for the Chalmers- 
Jervise Prize Essay for 1933 was Berwickshire. Two essays were 
received, and the prize was awarded to Mr Robert Kinghorn, who wrote 
on “Some Unrecorded Berwickshire Antiquities.” A special prize was 
awarded to Mr T, L. Stirling for an essay on “Tardenoisian Implements 
from Berwickshire.” - 

ATHOLL, 
President. 


NaTionat Mesecs or Anvigurrres oy Scotlanp, 
Qvaesx Struxncr, Enrnnonen, 


The Report was adopted on the motion of Dr James Curle, seconded 
by Mr W. T. Ketchen. 

Mr J. Bolam Johnson, Treasurer, read the annual statement of the 
Society's funds, which was ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the members. On the motion of the Chairman, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr Johnson. 


—— ee 
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Monpbay, Lith December 1933. 


Sm GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., LL.D., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 


Before proceeding with the ordinary business of the meeting Sir 
George Macdonald tendered his thanks to the Fellows for electing him 
President of the Society. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :-— 


Tuomas PILKINGTON Berys, Mortimer Lodge, Mortimer, Berkshire. 
lage tes . pe aie GotpsmirH#, M.A.(Hons.), 14 West Holmes Gardens, Mussel- 
urgl. 

P. A. Lerrers, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 4 Silverwells Crescent, Bothwell, Lanark- 
ahire, 

fan M*HaArRpy, Director of Education, Caithness, Randolph Place, Wick. 

Hector MACPHERSON, 00-58 186th Street, Hollis, Long Island, New York, U.S.A. 

Major J. Roperrson Rem, M.D., Gatesgarth, Newby, Scarborough. 

James Tart, 431 E. Congress Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


The following donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 


(1) By Sir James H. Stewart Lockuart, K.C.M.G.,, 6 Cresswell 
Gardens, South Kensington, London, 8.W.5. 

Banner of the Stewarts of Ardsheal, preserved in the family as 
having been carried at Culloden. It is formed of silk, originally blue 
but now bleached white, bearing a yellow saltire; it measures 6 feet 
in length by 5 feet in height. 


(2) By Rev, Anan Henperson, Congregational Manse, Walls, Shet- 
land. 

Button Mould, formed of an irregularly shaped stone, measuring 

3§ inches by 2] inches by 1,, inch, one side being broken off. On one face 

is a matrix for a button and part of another mould of rectangular 


shape. There is a perforation at the narrow end. Found at Stapness, 
Walls, Shetland. 


(3) By J. Tennant Gorpos, O.B.E., F.S.AScot. 
Quill Cutter of Ivory. 


Li, ie | ee >. lS a= 
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(4) By J. Hewat Craw, Secretary. 
Bead of translucent blue Glass, measuring 4 inch in diameter and 


+ inch in thickness, found in a kitchen-midden at the fort at Sicear 
Point, Cockburnspath, Berwickshire. 


(5) By Wiitram Stiecie of Keir, Dunblane. 


Denarius of Titus, found on the Dumbartonshire side of Park Burn, 
immediately south of the Roman Wall. 


(6) By Ancutpacp Farrearrn, F.S.A.Scot. 

Penannular Armlet of Bronze, measuring 24 inches and 2 inches in 
cross diameters. It is formed of a thin flat strip of metal, ,, inch 
broad, decorated with two cord patterns in the centre. The terminals, 
which are flat and slightly rounded, seem to have been notched round 
the edge but are worn flat. Bronze Ring with a break in it, 1} inch 
in diameter. These were found together under a boulder on the eastern 
margin of the east cairn on Cairntable, Ayrshire (1944 feet). 


(7) ANONYMOUS, 

Wooden Vessel, of cylindrical shape, imperfect on one side, cut out 
of the solid, measuring 5{ inches in height and 5} inches in diameter, 
with a lug on one side at the lip, perforated vertically, Found in 1818 
in elay near a well said to have been used by monks at Pyothall, 
Carlops, Peeblesshire. 


(8) By J. Caracart Wuarrr, 25 Glencairn Creseent, Edinburgh. 
Thirty-six Communion Tokens, 


(9) By Professor V. Gorpon Curioer, B.Litt., F.S.A.Seot. 

Cylindrical piece of Cetacean Bone, measuring 1,% inch long and 
& inch in diameter, notched into three sections, in course of being made 
into beads, from Skara Brae, Orkney. 

Whorl of red Sandstone with hour-glass perforation, measuring 
1}, inch in diameter and 4 inch in thickness; Borer and hollow 
Scraper combined, of grey flint, measuring 1} inch by 1 inch, and a 
Perforated Stone, nearly circular, measuring 4} inches in diameter, 
from the vitrified fort of Finavon, Angus. 


(10) By Grorcre Beveripce of Vallay. 


Object made from the leg bone of ox, shaped like a shoehorn, 
measuring 5, inches long, from the Old Cattlefold, Vallay, North Uist, 
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(11) By the Anne Brevi, Hon. F.S.A.Seot. 
Three eoliths of Flint, 3}} inches by 2} inches, 3} inches by 2) inches, and 
3 inches by 1, inch, found at the base of the Red Crag in East Anglia. 


(12) By Rey. Joun Strrron, M.V.O., D.D., F.S.ASecot, 
Silver Luckenbooth Brooch, of crowned heart type, measuring 14} inch 


in height, with the maker's mark C J for Charles Jamieson, Inverness, 
and scratched initials M.L. on the back. 


(13) By Master ALEXANDER N. G. Munro, Newtown St Boswells. 


Caleined Flint Scraper, of Tardenoisian type, from Dryburgh Mains, 
Berwickshire. 


(14) By Water Fintay, W\S., 77 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 
Iron Key found on the side of Linlithgow Loch. 


(15) By Mrs Benner Ciark, Darby's House, Campden, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Four leather Pocket Ink-bottles and Penholders, combined, made by 
Thomas Clark, Burgess in Edinburgh, great-great-great-grandfather of 
the donor's husband, his stamp being impressed in the inside of the first 
three. Two of the objects are in their original paper wrappers. (1) In 
wrapper marked in pencil “Waved," measuring 4} inches in length, (2) in 
wrapper, measuring 5} inches in length, (3) measuring 5] inches in length, 
(4) measuring 7{ inches in length. 


(16) By Cant Henperson, North Berwick. 

Small penannular wire ring Brooch of Bronze, with terminals form- 
ing two circular loops at right angles to the plane of the ring, half of 
the pin remaining, measuring § inch in diameter, found at Eldbottle, 
East Lothian, where a bronze needle was found. 


(17) By J. H. Steves, Engineers’ Department, Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion. 
Tron Nail with a large square head, and thirteen Horse-shoes, found 


while a drain was being dug in the grounds of the Inch, near Cameron 
Toll, Edinburgh. 


(18) By Jous Fraser, Corresponding Member. 
Part of a Roofing Flag, measuring 7] inches by 3) inches by 4% inch, 
from the Earl's Palace, Birsay, Orkney; Knife of yellow Flint, measuring 
2} inches by ,% inch, found near the Broch of Nettletar, Harray, Orkney. 
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(19) By W. T. Murr, Corresponding Member. 
Snuff-mull made of an ox horn, with copper hinged lid, from Orkney. 
Perforated Stone, measuring 1} inch by 1} inch by { inch, found on the 
coast at Birsay, Orkney. 


(20) By the Countess V. Barter pe Latovr, F.S.A.Scot. 
Horn Spoon from Dunvegan, Skye. 


(21) By G, V. Witson, F.S.A.Scot. 
Two Scrapers of grey and white Flint, measuring }j ineh by {jj inch 
and }} inch by § inch, from Skara Brae, Orkney. 


(22) By Janes S. RicHarpson, F.S.A.Scot, 

Wax Seals of the Chapter of the Cathedral of Ross, at Rosemarkie, 
Ross-shire; of Marischal College, Aberdeen; and of Mr Robert 
Williamson. 

Handle made from leg bone of ox, measuring 2, inches long, found in 
a sandy area south of Aikerness Broch, Orkney. 

Twelve Scrapers of white Quartz varying from j inch by {j inch to 
ly inch by 1} inch in cross diameters, and four flat Slate Implements, 
measuring 9} inches by 3} inches, 8{ inches by 2] inches, 6} inches by 34 
inches, and 4} inches by 2} inches; found by the donor on Ward Hill, 
Quendale, near Sumburgh, Shetland. 


(23) By J. Botam Jounson, F.S,A.Scot, 
Perforated leaden Tag with the figure 5 stamped upon it, found above 
the quarry on Blackford Hill, Edinburgh. 


(24) By F. C. Mears, F.R.LB.A,, M-T.P.L, 3 Forres Street, Edinburgh. 


Seven lead Bullets, lead Pellets, and part of a Cartridge case, found on 
Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh, above St Anthony's Chapel. 


(25) By Jonn Brevis, New Mill, through Grorce MiILne, F.S.A.Scot, 

Three Arrow-heads of yellow Flint (1 and 2) barbed and stemmed, 

measuring 1 inch by } inch, and } inch by ;% inch; (3) leaf-shaped, 1} inch 
by }} inch, found on New Mill, Rathen, Aberdeenshire. 


(26) By James Spence, Queena, through W. T, Murr, Corresponding 
Member. 


Whetstone, perforated at one end, measuring 24 inches by y; inch by 
ve inch, and three worked Flints from Queena, Birsay, Orkney. 
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(27) By Joun Barkie, Upper Bigging, through W. T. Muir, 
Corresponding Member. 


Rudely made wooden Tumbler, measuring 5} inches high, from Upper 
Bigging, Rendall, Orkney. 


(28) By Cuarces FE. Warrecaw, F.R.LAS., F.S.A-Scot. 


Small Sword with Brass hilt and blade of diamond section, signed 
DEO/SOLINGEN, in original sheath, made in Glasgow about 1700. 
Length 35§ inches; blade 29} inches by 4 inch. This sword, along with 
one with a silver hilt of Glasgow make (LA IOI), formerly presented by 
the donor, belonged to the family of Scott of Blantyre Ferme, Blantyre. 
This specimen was for everyday use and the silver hilted one for dress 
occasions, 

Set of miniature Highland Bagpipes, with three drones made of 
cherry wood with bone and horn mounts, The chanter is of rosewood 
and is inscribed “ W.H.S. 1824." From Perth. 

Set of miniature “ Union” or bellows Bagpipes, with three drones and 
chanter of rosewood mounted with ivory and signed NAUGHTAN 
ABD. John Naughtan “Turner and Musical Instrument Maker” appears 
in the first Aberdeen Directory of 1824. He died in 1842. 


(20) By Captain R. W. L. Fettowss, Inistrynich, Dalmally, Argyll. 


Leather Shoe, found 3 feet under the surface on the bank of the 
Teatle Burn, near the new bridge on the Dalmally-Claddich road, Argyll. 


(30) By A. D, Lacatye, F.S.A.Scot., the finder. 


Levallois End Scraper of Flint on a dressed flake (early Mousterian), 
and Clactonian dressed flake and struck flake of Flint (Chelles-Acheul), 
from West Drayton, Middlesex, 

Clactonian struck flake of Flint from Barnfield, Swanscombe, Kent. 

Right Scrapers, measuring 1} inch by 14, inch, 14 inch by 14 inch, 
1} inch by 1, inch, { inch by 1} inch, 14 inch by 1 inch, 14 inch by 
1 inch, 1,5 inch by } inch, and 1 inch by } inch; Side Seraper, 
measuring 1,5 inch by 1), inch; three Worked Flakes, measuring 1) inch 
by {i inch, 15 inch by 1, inch, and }j inch by {2 inch, and a struck 
Flake, measuring 1, inch by 1) inch, of white Quartz, found on Ward 
Hill, Quendale, Shetland. (See Proceedings, vol. Ixvii. p. 327.) 


(31) By LauGuian Nior, Auchinlea, Greenend, Liberton, Edinburgh. 
Steel Bullet Mould, measuring 7} inches in length. 





. 
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(32) By Eric Brrevey, F.S.A.Scot, 
Corroded mass of iron Chain Mail from a room in the Headquarters 
Building in the Roman Fort at Chesterholm, Northumberland—Vindo- 
landa, probable date 196-225 a.p. 


(33) By H. E. Krierie-Jones, F.S,A.Scot. 
Stone Axe, measuring 54 inches by 2] inches by 1,% inch, found at 
Pond Croft, Keig, Aberdeenshire. 


(34) By the Right Hon. Sir Herpert E. Maxwet, Bart., K.T., 
D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

Small Bronze Mount, measuring } inch in length, in the form of a 
hollow hemisphere in the centre, with a small hollow projection on 
both sides, the stump of a pin remaining in each side, from Glenluce 
Sands, Wigtownshire. 


(35) By Avexanper Mann, 22 Boyd Street, Laurieston, Falkirk. 


Six Henching Balls of Stone, varying from 1j ineh to 2) inches in 
diameter, found while remaking the Falkirk-Slamannan road, and a 
finely made specimen, 2,°, inches in diameter, made and used by a miner, 
James Adam, Blackbraes, Stirlingshire. 


(36) By Commander G. E. P. How, F.S.A.Scot. 
Silver Tea-spoon, mark J.W., for James Welch, Edinburgh, c. 1750. 


(37) By E. J. Sumer, The Grammar School, Burnley, Laneashire. 

Worked Flint (Borer ?), probably of Azilian or earlier date, found 

on the edge of a bay amongst the shingle to the east of Dunstaffnage 
Castle, Argyll. 


(3%) By the Misses Rozentson, 16 Wetherby Place, London, 5.W.7. 
Gold Betrothal Ring, the hoop terminating in a pair of hands 
supporting a bezel mounted with four pearls, with a seed pearl between 
each and « small emerald in the centre, eighteenth century. Presented 
as a memorial of the Robertsons of Kindeach, Ross-shire. 


(39) By Mr Batryson, Wiltrow, Dunrossness, Shetland. 
Fragment of a thin plate of Bronze, patched and riveted, from Ward 
Hill, Quendale, Shetland. 


(40) By J. M. Corrie, F.S.A.Scot. 


Ovoid Stone Implement with a large oval perforation and two 
notches at one end, measuring 10} inches long and 5] inches broad, and 
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an oval pointed Stone Implement of rounded section, pitted towards 
the pointed end which is abraded like a hammer-stone, and encircled 
by two pitted grooves round the other end, which is imperfect, 
measuring 6] inches in length and 23 inches in greatest diameter, from 
Ungistae, Unst, Shetland. 


(41) By THomas Starer, Cutts, Scalloway, Shetland. 

Half of a hoe-like Stone Implement, the top straight and lower side 
curved, with a large transverse perforation in the centre towards the 
top, measuring 6 inches in depth and originally about 10} inches in 
width, from Trondra, Shetland. 


(42) By Witt1am Brook, F.S.A.Scot. 
Watch in Pinchbeck case, with centre seconds hand, made by 
Thomas Morgan, Edinburgh, 1767-1808, 
Silver Watch with repairers’ paper labels inside, bearing the names 
of William Rutherford, Hawick (3), Thos. Graham, Hawick (1), James 
Peebles, Selkirk (1), John Paxton, Kelso (2), Rule, Kelso (1). 


(43) By Watrer G, Grant, of Trumland, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two Panels of Seots Fir, (1) measuring 23 inches in height and 
9} inches in breadth, with 1622 R.B., LS. (in monogram) in relief; and 
(2) measuring 22) inches in height and 9} inches in breadth, with 
1798 A.M. LM. rudely incised; from Westness Church (now in ruins), 
Rousay, Orkney. 


(44) By M. Tempierox, 79 Hanover Street, Stranraer. 
Fragment of the rim of a Neolithic Pottery Vessel with double 
circular impressions, found by the donor on Glenluce Sands, 


(45) By Mrs A. W, Duyn, 4 Lionel Mansions, Brooke Green, London. 

Baby's Christening Cap, which belonged to the donor's grand-aunt, 

Mrs Don, made by Mrs Don's grandmother, Mrs Fairweather, Brechin, 
about 1800, 


(46) By Rev, James M. Patuxo, Minister of Morham. 

Seven Glass Beads of twisted tubular shape, three of clear glass, 
measuring }} inch, § inch, and 4 inch long, one of darkish blue colour, 
measuring § inch long, and three of blueish-green colour, measuring 5), 
inch, yj ineh, and ? inch long, from the Kirkyard of Morham, East 
Lothian. 
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(47) By Dr Pattie Nevson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Wax impression of a brass Seal of James Hamilton, Duke of 
Chatelherault, Earl of Arran, in the possession of the donor—quarterly 
first and fourth, three cinquefoils for Hamilton: second and third, a 
galley without sails for Arran: the shield surrounded by the collar 
and badge of St Michael, above the shield a ducal coronet, round the 
edge ¢ S: IACOBI . HAILTON; DUX - CASTRI . HERALDI: COMES; 
ARANTE, 


(48) By the Hon. Mrs Hesry Lirrierox, 16 Wilton Place, 
London, 8.W. 
Piece of the Cloth of Gold which covered the lead shell which con- 
tained the body of King Robert the Bruce in Dunfermline Abbey. 


(49) By the Hon. Sir Hew H. Datrympie, K.C.V.0., F.S.AScot. 
Silver Medal commemorating the marriage of Charles I, and 
Henrietta Maria, 1625. Variety showing the King with a collar instead 
of a ruff, 


(50) By R, W. N. Evans, 9 North St Andrew Street, Edinburgh. 
Old Wooden Boot-jack, hinged in the centre. 


(51) By Mrs R. R. Cossens, 17 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Large Diamond Jubilee Medal, in Silver, of Queen Victoria, 1837-97. 
Large Coronation Medal in Bronze, and small one in Silver of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 1902, 
Queen Victoria 3d., with the Lord’s Prayer engraved on the back. 


(52) By Master Derrick Turnputt, 186 Ferry Road, Edinburgh. 
Small Croggan of red clay, rim slightly imperfect, measuring 3] 
inches in height, 2] inches in diameter at mouth, 24) inches at neck, 3}} 
inches at bulge, and 2} inches at base, found at Iona more than sixty 
years ago. This croggan is much older than the others in the Museum. 


(53) By Miss Mason InGuts, formerly of The Manse, Auchterhouse 
parish, Angus, now of 7 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Exciseman'’s Searcher—a roughly made sword-stick, 32] inches long, 

with an iron blade, 26} inches long, for probing while searching for 
contraband goods; used on the borders of Angus and Perthshire. 
VOL, LXVIII. 2 
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(54) By Miss E. D. Dennison, 1 Panmure Place, Edinburgh. 

Three Valentines shaped like pairs of ladies’ gloves, 44 inches long, 
1, inch broad, one pink and two cream coloured, inside one of the 
latter is an oval label with the word “ Hope,” and in the other a similar 
label with the word * Affection”; Ornament consisting of a bouquet of 
flowers made of human hair, inserted in a straw basket, the hair 
being that of relatives of the donor; Pair of armlets of human hair 
with brass mounts; Silver Medal of the Viewforth Golf Club, obv. a 
pair of golf clubs and four balls, applied, and the inscription VIEW- 
FORTH GOLF CLUB 1881, rev. the inscription PRESENTED BY/ 
CAPTAIN MACDONALD/FOR BEST HANDICAP AGGREGATE, 
SCORE OF SEASON/I881/WON BY/ALEXR. DENNISON, father of 
the donor; Large Bronze Medal of the GLASGOW INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, 1865-66; Leather Tawse used in a Berwickshire school 
more than sixty years ago. 


(55) By Mrs Durrv-Dunear of Ackergill, F.S.A.Scot. 


Roman Jug of olive green Glass measuring 8}} inches in height, 
found in a sandy hillock along with a large number of amber (?) 
beads, at Brackenbraes, Turriff, Aberdeenshire, about 1857. Date 
middle or second half of secénd century a.p. (See Proceedings, vol. 
Ixiv. p. 147, and vol. Ixvi. p. 389, also subsequent communication by 
W. A. Thorpe.) 


(56) By bequest from the late Lt.-Colonel J, F. Mackay, F.S.A.Scot. 


Rondel of Carved Oak from the ceiling of the great hall in the Palace 
in Stirling Castle, measuring 28} inches in diameter. Within a raised 
border, showing foliaceous desigus on the outer margin and a double 
plaited ribbon on the inner, is a boy shown full face, running towards 
the right and holding in his uplifted hands a ribbon which turns round 
his limbs and body and ends in two tassels. 


The following objects were acquired through The King's and Lord 
Treasurer's Remembrancer :— 


Hoard of 1923 Roman Denarii, found in making a new street 
between Bell's Meadow and Callendar Riggs, Falkirk, on 9th August 
1933, 7 feet under the surface. Clay Pot of red ware in which the 
eoins were found, measuring 8, inches in height, 4} inches in diameter 
at the mouth, 3§ inches at the neck, 8 inches at the bulge, and 3 inches 
at the base, encircled by three incised lines at the top of the shoulder, 
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and fragments of a Woollen Fabric stuck in the mouth of the vessel. 
(See subsequent communication by Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., 


President.) 


The following purchases for the Museum were intimated :— 
Half of a finely polished Stone Axe-hammer (butt end), found at 


Skooan, Georth, Evie, Orkney. 

Highland Brass Brooch, pin complete, ornamented 
on the face by engraved foliaceous designs, measuring 
23 inches in diameter, found in digging foundations 
for a house at Selscraiggie Lodge, Kildonan, Suther- 
land, about 1912 or 1913. 

The Monymusk Reliquary, believed to be the 
Brecbennoch of Columba, bought by subscriptions 
received from friends of the Museum in Seotland, 
and by a contribution of more than half of the 
purchase price given by the National Art Collections 
Fund. (See subsequent communication by F.C. Eeles, 
F\S.A.Scot.) 

Bronze Spear-head with a pronounced angular 
midrib running from the point to the base of the 
blade where it meets the round socket (fig. 1). On 
each side of the midrib is a raised moulding or rib, 
which is carried alongside the socket for } inch 
below the wing of the blade, There are no loops 
at the base of the wings, and the socket shows two 
pin-holes in the plane of the blade. The spear-head 
measures 141) inches in length, the blade being 
12} inches long and the socket 2; inches. It is 
2} inches in breadth across the widest part near 
the base. The socket is 1), inch in external dia- 
meter at the mouth, and extends inside the midrib 
to within 2 inches of the point. Found at a depth 
of about 3 feet from the surface, between two large 
boulders, while tirring the surface of the rock at 
Gathercauld Quarry, near Ceres, Fife. 





Fig. 1. Bronze Spear- 
head from Gather- 
cauld Quarry, Ceres, 
Fife, 


Collection of Tardenoisian Implements from Monksford Field, Dry- 
burgh Mains, Berwickshire, consisting of four crescentic implements, 
seven triangles, one trapezium, nine trapezoidal implements, four 
obliquely pointed implements, a curved blade dressed on one edge, 
thirteen needlelike implements, nine battered backs (@ dos abattu), 
nine pointed and eleven chipped implements, six notched implements 
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(encoches), one borer, thirty-five scrapers, and a number of cores or 
nuclei and worked flakes of green and brown chert, quartz, chalcedony, 
flint, brown jasper, and stone, and a small Sink-stone formed of a flat 
water-worn pebble, notched on opposite sides. 

Stone Axe, of oval section, tapering to a small butt, measuring 13 
inches in length, found at Browland, Bridge of Walls, Shetland. 

Oval Viking Brooch, Bronze, the top slightly crushed in on one side, 
measuring 4} inches by 2) inches; the lower shell, which is gilded on the 
top, is decorated with oblong panels of interlaced designs on the flange; 
the upper shell, which is imperfect, is pierced and has nine applied hollow 
bosses, also pierced. The remains of thin silver plaits of Trinchinopoly 
work remain in the hollow grooves between the bosses, and their lacing 
through the lower shell is seen on the under side. Remains of the iron 
pin survive at the hinge-plate, and the catch-plate is intact. The im- 
print of a fabric appears on the under side of the lower shell. Found 
at Ospisdale, Sutherland. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By H.M. Government. 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. January 
1754 to December 1758, London, 1933. 

Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1623-1625. London, 1933. 

Calendar of Treasury Books. April 1696 to March 1696-7, Vol. xi.; 
April-September 1697, Vol. xii.; and August 1699-September 1700, Vol. xv. 
London, 1933. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts and Other Objects in the Museum of the 
Public Record Office. London, 1933, 

Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Vol. xiii. 

Culendar of State Papers, Venetian. Vol. xxxiv., 1664-1666. London, 
1933, 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1719-1720-1721. London, 1933. 

Standing Commission on Museums and Galleries. First Report. 
London, 1933. 


(2) By Dr Sievurp Grrea, Oslo, the Author. 
Middelalderske Byfund fra Bergen og Oslo. Oslo, 1933. 


(3) By Tae Counon. or tHe Royar Scorrish ACADEMY, 
One Hundred and Fifth Annual Report. Edinburgh, 1932. 
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(4) By La Foxpation SINGER-POLIGNAC COLLEGE DE FRANCE, Place 
Marcellin-Berthelot, Paris. 
Les Peintures Rupestres Schématiques de la Péninsule Ibérique par 
Abbé Henri Breuil. [1.—Bassin du Guadiana. Lagny, 1933. 


(5) By Sir George Macponacp, K.C.B., LL.D, D.Litt., F.B-A., 
F.S.A.Scot. 

Jani Gruteri Corpus Inscriptionum ex Regensione et cum Annota- 
tionibus Joannis Georgii Graevii. Amstelaedami, 1707, Tom i., Tom ii. 

Summary of the Verulamium Excavations, 1932. By Dr and Mrs 
R. E. M. Wheeler, (Reprinted from the St Albans and Hertfordshire 
Architectural and Archwological Society's Transactions, 1932.) 

Rémisch-Germanische Kommission des Deutschen Archiologischen 
Instituts zu Frankfurt-a.M.—Rimiseh-Germanische Forsehungen. Band 
6—Der Réimische Gutshof Kéln-Mingersdorf. Berlin und Leipzig, 1933, 
und Heft 5. Materialien zur Rémisch-Germanischen Keramik.— August 
Oxé—Arretinische Reliefgefiisse von Rhein, Frankfurt-a.M., 1933, 


(6) By Tar Norra or ENarann Excavation CoMMITTER. 
Fourth Report for the Years 1931-1982. 


(7) By Ixsvrrvrrer FOR SAMMENLIGNENDE KULTURFORSKNING, Oslo, 
Serie B: Skrifter xxi, Arktiske Helleristninger i Nord-Norge av 
Gutorm Gjessing. Oslo, 1932. 


(8) By Joun Donacp, F\S.A.Scot., the Author, 
Past Parliamentary Elections in Greenock. Greenock, 1933. 


(9) By R. Morpnoce Lawrance, F,\S.A.Scot., the Author. 
James Milne of Blairton and The Guestrow Armorial Stones, Aber- 
deen, 1933. 
The Skene Mansion and some of its Occupants. Aberdeen, 1933. 
Music of the North-East. Banff, 1933. 


(10) ANonymovs—through Messrs Consran.e & Co., 10-12 Orange 
Street, London, W.C.2, the Publishers. 
The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 1787-1807, 1808-1811, 1811-1814, 1815—- 
1817. 


(11) By Dr Joun Lrypsay, M.A., c/o Messrs Lindsay & Co., Ltd., 
17 Blackfriars Street, Edinburgh. 


Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, No. M4. Vol. iy., 1933. 
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(12) By Mrs M, E. Cusstyerton, Hon. F.S.A.Scot., the Authoress. 
An Introduction to the Archeology of Wiltshire from the Earliest 
Times to Pagan Saxons, with Chapters on Stonehenge, Woodhenge, 
Avebury, Sidbury Hill, Barrows, Earthworks, ete. Devizes, 1933. 


(13) By C. p'O. Prnxixetos Jackson, Seulptor, 12 Church Lane, 
Edinburgh, 
The Statuettes from the Scottish Naval and Military Museum, Edin- 
burgh Castle. 


(14) By Joun MacGrecor, W.S.,3 Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, the 
Author. 
Roll of Tenants on the Menzies Estate in 1682, with their Arms, 


(15) By THe Secrerary, Manx Museum. 
The Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. ii., Nos. 35, 36. 


(16) By Tut Manx Mocseum anp ANCIENT MonuMENTS TRUSTERS, 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report. Adopted 13th April 1933. 


(17) By Tue Curator or THe Russeut-Cores Art GALLERY AND 
Museum, Bournemouth. 
Bulletin. Vol. xii., Nos, 2 and 3. 


(18) By Miss J.C. C. Macpnona.p, of Ballintuim, F.S.A.Scot. 
National Art Collections Fund, Twenty-ninth Annual Report, 1932. 
London, 1933, 


(19) By Rev. Jons Strrrros, M.V.O., D.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Spanish Match. Lord Cottington’s Manuscript. Forfar, 1933. 


(20) By G. T. Cuinpentne, Adelaide, the Author. 


ss) ses 


(21) By Rey. Arcareatp Mackenzie, B.D., 36 Park Cireus, Ayr, the 
Author. 
William Adair and his Kirk, The Auld Kirk of Ayr, 1630-1684. Ayr, 
1933, 


(22) By Tue Director, The Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 
Report for the Year 1932. Edinburgh, 1933. 
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(23) By Miss Synvia W. Murray, the Authoress. 
David Marray: A Bibliographical Memoir. Dumbarton, 1933. 


(24) By Autsrarr N, Tayver, B.A., F.S.A.Scot., and Miss HENRIETTA 
TayLer, the Authors. 
The Ogilvies of Boyne. Aberdeen, 1933. 


(25) By Tue Soctety FoR THE PROTECTION OF ANcTENT BUILDINGS. 
Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Committee. June 1933. London, 
1933, 


(26) By Tar TRUSTEES OF THE British MusgooM. 

Catalogue of the Greek, Etrusean, and Roman Paintings and Mosaics 
in the British Museum. By R. P. Hinks. London, 1933. 

A Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks. From Ciro, 700 B.c. to 
A.D. 270, based on the work of Barclay V. Head. London, 1932. 

Photographs of Casts of Persian Sculptures of the Achwmenid Period, 
mostly from Persepolis. Twelve Plates. London, 1932. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Great Britain. By F. N. Pryce, M.A, 
F.S.A. London, 1982. 


(27) By La Socréré ProvixctaLe pes Arts ET DES ScreNcES 
p UTRECHT. 
Ijsland Oud en Nieuw. By Dr A. G. Van Hamel. Zutphen, 1933. 


(28) By J. Fraser, Corresponding Member. 
The Esoteric Studies of Robert Leighton, D.D, Selkirk, 1918, 


(20) By Cuartes Stewart, M.A., Glenbardie, Ballater. 
Ballater in Royal Deeside: Official Guide. 


(30) By W. Percrvat. WesTEt1, F.S.A.Scot., Joint Author. 
Romano-British Baldock. By the Donor and Erik 8. Applebaum. 
Reprint from The Journal of the British A reheological Association. 


(31) By EB. New Baynes, F.S.A., the Author, 
A Stone Axe-hammer of North American Type. Reprint from 
Anglesey Antiquarian Society Transactions, 1933. 


(32) By Mrs O'Mauey, F.S.AScot. 
Catalogue of Rubbings by the late Lord A. Campbell. (Typewritten.) 
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(33) By M. ’'Ageé Brevrt, Hon. F.S.AScot., the Author. 

Les Industries a Eclats du Paléolithique Ancien. L—Le Clactonien. 
From Préhistoire, Tome i., Fase. ii, 

(Buf d'Autruche Gravé et Peint et autres Trouyailles Paléolithiques 
du Territoire des Ouled Djellal (Sahara Septentrional). By the Donor 
and Dr Clergeau. From L’ Anthropologie, T. xli., 1931. 

Le Paléolithique Ancien en Europe Occidentale et sa Chronologie. 
From Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique Francaise, No. 12, 1932. Le 
Mans, 1032. 


(34) By R. G. CoLtisewoon, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 


Prehistoric Settlements near Crosby, Ravensworth, and An Intro- 
duction to the Prehistory of Cumberland. Westmorland, and Lancashire 
north of the Sands. Reprints from the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian Society's Transactions. Vol. xxxiii. New Series, Kendal, 
1933. 


(35) By Professor Dr Ernst FArrtictrvs, Hon. F.S.A.Scot. 


Der Obergermanisch-Raetische Limes des Roemerreiches. Lieferung 
xlix. Berlin and Leipzig, 1083. 


(36) By Tur Boarp or Trvstees. 


Twenty-sixth Report for the National Galleries of Scotland, 1932-33. 
London, 1933. 


(37) By Davin J. Beattie, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Oor Ain Folk. Carlisle, 1933, 


(88) By The Most Hon. Tue Marquess or Bure, K.T., F.S.AScot. 


Penninghame Parish Records, 1696-1749. 2 vols, Printed for private 
circulation, 1933. 


(39) By Jonxn Moonrry, J.P., F.S.A.Scot. 


Church Life in South Ronaldshay and Burray in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Rev, J. B. Craven, D.D. Kirkwall, 1911. 


(40) By J. H. Stevenson, M.B.E., K.C., F.S.AScot. 


The Mandragora of the Ancients in Folk-Lore and Medecine. By 
Charles Brewster Randolph. Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Vol. x\,, No.12. January, 1905. 
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(41) By Hersert Hvupson, The Auberies, Stonham Aspal, Stow- 
market, the Author. 
Ancient Sun Alignments: the Meaning of Artificial Mounds and Mark 
Stones. Reprint from Proceedings of the Suffolk: Institute of Archwology 
and Natural History. Vol. xxi., part 2, 1933. 


(42) By J. W. H. Jonnson, 12 Granby Road, Edinburgh. 
Guide to the Scarborough Museum. 


(43) By Dr A. B, Daucerry, F.S.A.Scot,, the Author. 
History of the Church of Foulis Easter, with Illustrations of the 
Medieval Paintings in the Original Colours. Dundee, 1933. 


(44) By Down Hermitao ALCALDE DEL Rio, Honorary Fellow, the 
Author. 
Contribucién al léxico montanés. Santander, 1933, 


(45) By Ronert C. M. Aun, President, New York Scottish Society, 
the Author. 
Polled and Horned Cattle. Reprint from The Journal of Heredity. 
Washington, D.C. Vol. xviii., No.7. July 1927. 


(46) By G. G, Ciinpesrse, Adelaide, the Author. 
The House of Glendonwyn. Part V.—Castle and Quarterland. 


(47) By Exsusiro Suxamoro, the Author. 
The Elephant. 2 vols. 


(48) By Tue GLAsGow ARCHROLOGICAL SOcrEery, 
The Roman Fort at Cadder. By John Clarke, Glasgow, 1933. 


(49) By Tue Secretary, League of Prehistorians. 
Transactions of the League of Prehistorians. Session 1931-32. Vol. i., 
part 2. Edinburgh, 1932. 


The following Purchases for the Library were intimated :— 


The Records of the Pringles or Hoppringills of the Scottish Border. 
By Alex. Pringle, M.A., B.Se. Edinburgh, 1933, 

Acta Archwologica. Vol. vi., Fase. i. Copenhagen, 1933. 

Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum. Vol. xiii, Pars, vi. Berolini, 


1933, 
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Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. Tome 11, I 
Partie. Maximum (Edit de)—Miniaturistes. Paris, 1933. 

A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. By Sir William A. 
Craigie, LL.D., D.Litt. Partiii. Berk-Broke. Oxford, 1933. 

The Scots Year Book. London, 1933, 

The Old Stone Age: A Study of Paleolithic Times. By M. C. Burkitt, 
M.A., F.\S.A., F.Z.S. Cambridge, 1933. 

Studien zur Wikinger-Kultur. By Peter Paulsen. Neumiinster, 1933, 

La Sculpture Irlandaise pendant les douze premiers Siécles de l'ere 


Chrétienne. By Francoise Henry. Vol. i, Texte. Vol. ii, Planches. 


Paris, 1933. 

Celtic Ornament in the British Isles down to a.p. 700. By E. T. 
Leeds, M.A., F.\S.A. Oxford, 1933. 

Handbook to the Roman Wall. By J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., 


D.C.L., F.S.A, Ninth edition. Edited by R. G. Collingwood, F.S.A. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1933, 


The following Communications were read :-- 
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I. 


ROMAN COINS FOUND IN SCOTLAND (III.), INCLUDING A HOARD 
FROM FALKIRK. By Sir GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., LUL.D., 
F.B.A., PRESIDENT. 


The following list forms a second supplement to the inventory of 
Roman coins found in Scotland, which was communicated to the Society 
in 1918! A first supplement was published six years later.* The 
geographical arrangement of the additions follows that adopted for 
the original paper, All have been personally examined, except a very 
few which are cited on the strength of some published account, and 
I would take this opportunity of thanking the various owners whose 
kindness has made examination possible, 


(A) Isonatep Finps From RomMAN S1res. 


(a) South-Eastern Scotland. 


INVERESK.—In 1930 a denarius of Vespasian (Coh.*, i. p. 369, No. 6), 
which had been in excellent condition when lost, was dug up in 
the garden of Inveresk House, and in the same year a much-worn 
‘second brass’ of Trajan (probably Coh.*, ii. p, 61, No. 416) was 
recovered by workmen cutting trenches for the foundations of a 
new school. Neither find added anything material to our knowledge 
of the situation or history of the fort. 


(ce) The Antonine Wall. 


Mumru.ts.—At the date of the first supplement the number of coins 
that could be associated with this fort was five. The continuance 
of the Society's excavations has brought the total up to twenty-eight. 
Full details being given in the Report,’ nothing but a bare summary 
of the accessions is called for here:—Vitellius (1 4%), Vespasian or 
Titus (1 42), Domitian (1 2), Trajan (1 and 4 4%), Hadrian (4 2), 
Sabina (2 2) and Pius (3 4? and 2 4), together with four that 
were indecipherable (1 4? and 3 42). 

Rouen Castie.—Three years ago, when the spoil of the excavations of 
1903 was being worked through again, a ‘first brass, which had 

1 Proceedings, tii. (917-18), pp. 28-276. 


3 Ibid, tviii, (1923-4), pp. 25-20, 
* [bid., Lei, (1928-29), pp. 560 
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evidently been set aside as unidentifiable, was cleaned. It proved 
to be a Trajan (Coh.’, ii. p. 69, No. 508). 

CastLecary.—Two coins from Castlecary were identified at the same 
time and in similar circumstances. They were a denarius of Mark 
Antony (Coh.*, i. p. 41, No. 35) in very good condition and a some- 
what damaged ‘second brass’ of Hadrian (Coh *, ii, p. 137, No. 369 
or, possibly, 370). 

WeEstERWoOOoD.—On p. 132 of his Glasgow and the Clyde (1876) R. Gillespie 
mentions that a denarius of Hadrian was found about 1866 on the 
Military Way near Arniebog, a ruined hamlet close to the fort of 
Westerwood. 

KIRKINTILLOCH.—It is perhaps permissible to connect with this fort a 
worn denarius (Coh.*, i. p. 406, No. 497), bearing the head of Vespasian 
but struck after his death by Titus, which was picked up on the 
line of the Wall in 1933, about 600 yards west of the Peel. 

Capper,—Mr John Clarke’s Roman Fort at Cadder (p. 82) contains a 
full description of five coins which came to light during the Glas- 
gow Archwological Society’s excavations. They were Galla (1 4), 
Trajan (1 4? and, probably, 1 42), M. Aurelius (1 4) and, probably, 
Pius (1 2). 

Op Kicparrick.—A similar list of fifteen will be found in Mr 8, N. 
Miller's account of his work at Old Kilpatrick. Seven of these had 
a place in my first supplement. The eight newcomers are:— 
Domitian (1 27), Hadrian (1 4), Trajan (1 A? and 1 42), Pius (1 At 
and, possibly, 1 .42), Lucilla (1 4?) and an indecipherable ‘second 
brass.’ To these has now to be added a ‘second brass’ of Hadrian 
(probably Coh.*, ii, p. 186, No. 977), dug up in a garden allotment 
in May 1933 and forwarded for examination by Mr Ludovic M. 
Mann. 


(d) Scotland North of the Antonine Wall, 


Cameton.—(1) An aureus of Plotina (Coh.*, ii. p. 97, No. 2), ploughed up 
on the site in 1863, was acquired by the Rey, Lewis H. Irving and 
subsequently given by him to the mother of the present possessor, 
Mr Alexander Black, Wellside, Falkirk; it is in very good condition. 
(2) In 1925 the National Museum acquired a ‘first brass’ of Trajan 
(Coh., ii. p. 51, No. 320), and three years later a much-worn ‘second 
brass’ of one of the Flavian emperors, both being associated with 
small finds of pottery. (3) In the former year I saw another ‘first 


‘ The Roman Fort at Old Kilpatrick, pp. $3 ff. Both this and the Cadder list were compiled 
y myself, 
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brass’ of Trajan (Coh, ii. p. 72, No, 531), which had been obtained 
on Carmuirs Farm by Mr George Anderson, Falkirk. (4) In 1926 
a scrutiny of half a dozen coins from Camelon, now in the Falkirk 
Museum, gave the following result ;—a much-worn legionary den- 
arius of Mark Antony, a denarius of Vespasian (Coh., i, p. 397, No. 
486), a well-preserved denarius of Domitian (Coh.’, i. p. 495, No, 280), 
a denarius of Hadrian (Coh.’, ii. p. 181, No. 903), a ‘second brass’ of 
the same emperor, so badly corroded that precise identification was 
hopeless, and a ‘first brass’ of Pius (Ooh.*, ii, p. 323, No. 543). That 
coins should continue to be discovered here, without systematic 
search, is a standing testimony to the richness of a site whose 
importance was not appreciated until a thorough-going excavation 
had become impossible. 


(B) IsozaTep Finps rrom Native SITEs. 


Brocu or Torwoop.er (Selkirkshire)—When the original Inventory 
was drawn up, the “third brass of the Emperer Vespasian,” men- 
tioned in Proc. xxvi. (p. 78), was inaccessible. On being cleaned, it 
turns out to be a much-corroded denarius, probably of Titus, haying 
on the Rev, a female figure seated L, perhaps Concordia. 

Covesea (Moray).—The curious assemblage of * late brass" secured by 
Miss Sylvia Benton in 1929, during her exploration of one of the 
Covesea caves, included nine genuine Roman pieces—2 with the 
head of Roma, belonging to the period of Constantine L (Coh.’, 
vii. p. 330, No, 17, and another probably similar); 1 of Constantine 
IL (Coh-, vii. p. 377, No. 114); 1 of Constans I. (Coh.’, vii. p, 431, No, 
176); 2 of Constantius IL, (Coh2, vii. p. 455, No, 92, and p. 484, No, 293); 
2 of Magnentius (Coh.*, viii _p. 9, No. 5, and p. 19, No, 68), both very 
well preserved; and 1 of Constantius Gallus (Coh.%, viii. p. 32, No. 
25), in exceptionally good condition. There were, besides, thirty- 
four of the ‘barbarous imitations’ with which Richborough and 
other sites are making us familiar. It is not without significance 
that several of the forty-three had evidently been worn as orna- 
ments; they were pierced, and in one case a fragment of the wire 
attachment had survived. 

Curr Saxps (Moray)—In May 1931 Mr Henderson Bishop sent for 
inspection a fairly well preserved denarius of Hadrian (Coh.*, ii. 
p. 139, No. 393) from the Culbin Sands, an area that has been 
prolific in occupation-relies of widely separated dates. 


+ Proceedings, Lxy, (1980-31), pr. 212 1%. 
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(D) Isoxarep Fixps wire No Recorpen AssocraTions? 


AyorcuM (Roxburghshire).—Last October Mr C. J. Brown of Melrose 
showed me a denarius of Lucilla (Coh2, iii. p, 216, No. 14) which 
had been picked up by his son two or three hundred yards from the 
Roman road near Fairnington farm. It can only be a coincidence 
that the site is one on which Mr Brown has found both microliths 
and neolithic implements. But it may not be amiss to recall that the 
first supplement included a denarius of Geta, which was found on 
Fairnington farm “in a field through which the Roman road passes,” 
Can these be stragglers from a hoard? 

Herior WaTrER (Midlothian).—In March "1928 drainers, working in a 
moss opposite Borthwick Water, turned up a ‘second brass’ of 
Vespasian (Coh.*, i. p. 407, No. 507) at a depth of 2 feet. It belongs 
to Mr James Sharp of Heriot Mill. 

LeirH.—In September 1929 a ‘first brass’ of Trebonianus Gallus (Coh, 
v. p. 247, No. 86) was brought to the National Museum for identi- 
fication. Its owner understood that it had been found in Leith. 
If so, the likelihood is that it was a comparatively modern 
importation. 

Mipeatper (Midlothian)—A denarius of Pius (Coh2, ii, p. 277, No. 68), 
found at Blackraw near Midcalder, was presented to the National 
Museum by Mr John Lawson in 1928. 

EskKDALE (Dumfriesshire)—In August 1924 a denarius of Pius (probably 
Coh.*, ii. p. 308, No. 329) was dug up in the garden of Irvine 
House, which stands on the right bank of the Esk, opposite the 
mouth of the Tarras. This is within a mile or two of the Roman 
fort of Gilnockie, 

Wurrnorn (Wigtownshire)—Mr J. S. Richardson, Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, has shown me a ‘smal) brass’ of Claudius II. (Coh.', 
vi. p. 160, No. 303) dug up at Whithorn. 

KirRKcupsRIGHT.—In 1026 Mr E. A. Taylor (Greengate, High Street) 
found a similar coin of Constans II. (Coh.*, vii. p. 447, No. 45) while 
working in his garden. 

Ruinns or GALLOway.—In 1929 the Rev. R. 8. G. Anderson of Inch, 
Castle Kennedy, forwarded to the National Museum, for a report, 
a billon coin of Alexandria, said to have been found many years 
ago at Dhuloch. It had been minted in the thirteenth regnal 
year of Gallienus (a.p, 265-266), and had on the Rev. an eagle with 

* The bronze coin from Norrie’s Law, which was mentioned in the original Inventory (Pro- 
credings, lii, (1917-18), p. 235) but which was then inaccessible, has now been re-examined. The 


description there quoted proves to be correct, except that the piece was not * struck by the Emperor 
Clandius,” bat was a contemporary British imitation. 
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a wreath in its beak. There is no reason for suspecting the account 
given of the provenance of this piece. Billon coins of Alexandria 
undoubtedly found their way into Britain in Roman times. Four 
were recorded in the original Inventory and a fifth in the first 
supplement, the last of these having been recovered at Traprain.' 

KiRKMAHOE (Dumfriesshire)—About thirty years ago a ‘small brass’ 
of Valentinian IL (Coh2, viii. p. 143, No. 33) was thrown up by a 
mole on the farm of Whitehill in the parish of Kirkmahoe. It was 
shown to me recently by Mr Cameron Smith, H.M.LS, 

Srevenston (Ayrshire)—On October 5th, 1929, the Glasgow Bulletin 
published an account of a curious discovery which had been made 
on the Ayrshire coast by a fisherman gathering bait. On opening 
a limpet-shell, he had been surprised to catch the tenant in the act 
of attempting to digest an ancient coin, I got into communication 
with him and was able to tell him that his find was a billon piece 
of Alexandria, struck just after the death of the Emperor Carus, 
whose head it bore (a.p, 283). As he had asked for an opinion, 
I had to add that its monetary value was trifling. Dissatified 
either with my description or with my estimate, he subsequently 
sent it to the British Museum for examination, The letter in which 
he tells how he came by it has been printed verbatim in the 
Numismatic Chronicle# 

Although the strangeness of the circumstances seemed to justify 
its inclusion in the list, I am inclined to think that this coin may 
not have been very long in Scotland before it was appropriated by 
the limpet, After the War many such pieces were brought home 
by soldiers who had been in Egypt. I had to identify quite a 
number for their owners. The Stevenston specimen may well have 
been thrown away when it was realised that it was worthless. 

Prerersui. (near Glasgow).—In 1842 a ‘first brass’ of Crispina (Coh4, 
iii. p. 382, No. 6) was dug up in a garden on the lands of Petershill. 
It was given to Robert Stuart, author of Caledonia Romana, who 
in turn presented it to Dr John Buchanan. In 1925 it was handed 
over to the Hunterian Museum by Dr Buchanan's grandson. 

Fieuut Park (near Glasgow).—A paragraph in the Scotsman of 
August 7, 1933, states that a coin, picked up by a boy “on the 
banks of the Forth and Clyde Canal near Firhill Park,” had been 
identified at the British Museum as a ‘small brass’ of Crispus. 
This may, of course, be a comparatively recent loss, and therefore 
of no historical importance. 


» See Proceedings, lii. (117-18), p. 250, and Ivill. (1923-24), p. 327. Cf, the note by Sir George Hill 
in the Numismatic Chronicle, x. (1880), pp, 335 i. * Sth Ser., x. (1800), pp. 397 f£. 
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Buantyre.—The Daily Express of November 29, 1929, reported that 
“a brass or copper coin” of the Emperor Vespasian had been 
unearthed by a Blantyre schoolboy working in a garden. 

CALLANDER.—A year or so earlier I identified for Mr F. T. Macfarlane, 
Leith, a ‘second brass’ of Nero (Coh., i. p. 302, No. 3389), much 
worn, said to have been found at Callander, 

Brecuin.—aA ‘small brass’ of Constantius Gallus (Coh.*, viii. p. 32. No. 10) 
came to light here during the restoration of the Cathedral. I saw 
it in October 1927. 

Dorxocnu.—In 1931 I was shown at the National Museum a worn ‘second 
brass’ of Agrippa (Coh.*, i. p. 175, No. 3), said to have been found 
at Dornoch. The ocetrrence of so early a coin at a point so far 
north is surprising and inevitably suggests a modern importation, 

Norts Utsr.—In 1931 two late ‘second brass’ pieces, which had been 
dug up in North Uist, were brought to the Museum by Dr M. T. 
Mackenzie—a Constantius I. (Coh.*, vii. p. 447, No. 50) in good 
condition, and a rather worn Magnentius (Coh.*, viii. p. 9, No. 7), 

Fetiar (Shetland).—Closely analogous was the discovery by the Rev. 
W. C. Carson of two late ‘small brass’ pieces in the Manse Garden, 
Fetlar—one of Constantine the Great (Coh.*, vii. p. 308, No, 666) and 
the other of Constantius LL. (Coh.*, vii. p. 447, No. 45). They were 
got at a depth of 2 feet, and were both in good condition. 


HoAarp OF SILver. 


It will be observed that, but for the one or two notes of warning 
already sounded, no special remarks on the foregoing list are called for. 
All of the coins fall quite naturally into their places in the framework 
that was sketched in the original inventory. It is otherwise with the 
hoard that has now to be dealt with, by far the largest Scottish hoard 
of which there is any authentic record, and quite as remarkable for its 
composition as for its size. As I propose to publish a detailed catalogue 
of its contents in the Numismatic Chronicle,' only a general description 
of them need be given here. A brief account of the discovery may form 
a fitting preface. 

In connexion with a scheme of improvement which is being carried 
out within the burgh of Falkirk by the Town Council, levelling operations 
have been in progress for some time in the area known as Bell's Meadow, 
which lies to the north of Callendar Park. The soil is sandy, and on 
%h August last, when the face of a small hill was being cut away, one 
of the workmen, Robert Wallace by name, was puzzled to find his spade 


* See 5th Ser., xiv. pp. 1 ff. 
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encounter unexpected resistance. On investigation the obstacle proved 
to be a vessel of red earthenware, approximating in shape to a type 
familiar to excavators on Hadrian’s Wall, where it occurs in association 
with objects of third-century date. The jar must have been cracked 
by the blow it had received. It broke on being lifted, and there fell 
from it a hard metallic cluster, covered with a green mould, as well as 
the remains of a piece of cloth which had evidently been used to protect 
the mouth. Fragments which detached themselves from the main mass 
in the fall were seen to be silver coins. A few of these—exactly how 
many it is impossible to say—were picked up by onlookers and retained. 
Everything else passed into the hands of the Crown Authorities as 
treasure-trove, thanks to the prompt and business-like action taken 
by the Procurator-Fiseal. 

The exact spot where the discovery was made will be marked on 
future issues of the Ordnance Survey Map: it is a little to the north- 
east of the large house called Belmont. There may be some significance 
in the fact that it is just over 400 yards north-north-west of a great 
re-entrant angle in the line of the Antonine Ditch. It would certainly 
be a convenience for the owner to have in his mind a fixed point from 
which he would require to walk in a particular direction for so many 
paces when he wished to disinter the fortune he had buried. The 
cavity dug for its reception would seem to have been at the bottom 
of what was then a natural hollow or, possibly, a ditch, The jar was 
resting at a depth of as much as 7 feet below the modern surface, while 
above it was a pocket of ‘free’ sand, which gradually expanded upwards 
until it was 9 feet broad. These figures would have been excessive 
in the ense of an excavation made for purposes of concealment; so 
serious a disturbance of the ground would inevitably have attracted 
attention and thus served to defeat the object in view. 

On their arrival in Edinburgh the contents of the cache were trans- 
mitted by the King’s and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer to the Museum 
in order that they might be properly examined. It proved possible to 
reconstruct the earthenware jar, all but a few sherds of which had 
fortunately been recovered. The cloth, too, was interesting, showing as it 
did distinct traces of a pattern of checks. But it was, of course, the coins 
which demanded and received the lion's share of attention. The Museum 
staff were engaged for nearly three weeks on the tedious and delicate 
task of separating the cluster into its component parts and removing 
from each the accretion of copper salts by which it was disfigured. 
The work was most skilfully done and the result much more satisfactory 
than might have been anticipated. In the end the coins emerged from 
the ordeal very much in the guise they must have worn on the day 
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they were entrusted to the care of Mother Earth. The various elements 
in the find are now grouped together in a show-case, and the Society 
is indebted to Mr Edwards for transforming an amorphous heap into 
what is destined to be a notable and popular exhibit. A few of the 
better preserved and more interesting specimens have been placed in 
the safe. A preliminary sorting by Dr Callander saved me much 
trouble. 

The total number examined—inclusive of one or two stragglers which 
did not reach the Museum, but which I have seen in other hands—was 
1925. We may accordingly assume that there cannot haye been many 
less than 2000 in the jar, constituting by far the largest Roman hoard 
that has ever come to light in Scotland. All were denarii except a 
single Greek coin, a Lycian drachm of Trajan, the size and weight of 
which, combined with the wear it had undergone, rendered it hardly 
distinguishable from its companions. More than three centuries had 
elapsed between the issue of the oldest coin and that of the most 
recent, for the earliest had been struck circa 83 u.c, while Rome was 
still a Republic, and the latest had been minted by Alexander Severus in 
A.D. 230 (fig. 1). From Nero onwards the array of heads of Emperors and 
of members of their families was practically continuous. As the con- 
dition of the latest coin showed that it had not been hidden away until 
after it had been in circulation for some years, we may infer that the 
hoard was concealed about a.p. 2440 or 250. Long before then the 
Romans had finally withdrawn to the south of Hadrian's Wall. How 
did such a mass of their money come to be buried on the Forth and 
Clyde isthmus? If we are to get a satisfactory answer, we must make 
the coins tell their own story. 

Their number is very impressive, and so too is the length of the 
period which they cover. These, however, do not carry us very far. It 
is otherwise with a feature whose importance might not be immedi- 
ately obvious to the casual observer. They varied enormously in the 
amount of wear to which they had been subjected. Some were well or 
very well preserved and a few were even brilliant, while others—prob- 
ably the great majority—had been more or less badly rubbed in passing 
from hand to hand, Concurrently, therefore, with the identification of 
each, a careful note was made of its condition. That some other factor 
than age had been at work became almost at once apparent. Within 
a small group, whose types and inscriptions proved that they had left 
the mint simultaneously, one or two would stand ont as being in con- 
spicuously good condition compared with the remainder. That could 
only mean that they had ceased to circulate sooner, occasionally very 
much sooner. Like Rome itself, the hoard was not built in a day. In 
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other words, it is the fruit of a gradual process of accumulation extend- 
ing over many years. We know that the process came to an end about 
A.D. 240 or 250. Let us now try to go further and see when it began. 
Practically the whole of the first-century pieces, including 350 of 
Vespasian, who was more numerously represented than anyone else, 


REPUBLICAN DENARIUS (838c)--! 


NERO (54-68AD)------------ 27 

GALBA (68 -69A.0)------------ 4 

OTHO (69AD)---------------- 7 | DIDIUS JULIANUS (193AD) 

VITELLIUS (69A0)---------- 15 | CLODIUS ALBINUS (193 A.D) 

VESPASIAN (69 - 79A.0)----- 350 | SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS (193-2114.0)--- 55 

TITUS (79- 81A.0) 

JULIA TIT! 

DOMITIAN (81 - 964.0.) 

NERVA (96 - 984.0.) GETA (209 -212 AD) 

TRAJAN (98 - IITA.0)------ ~- 215 | MACRINUS (217-218 AD) 
DIADUMENIANUS (218 AD) 
ELAGABALUS (218-2224.0) 

AELIUS (136 - 138A.D) 

ANTONINUS PIUS(i38-161A0)--205 

FAUSTINA SENIOR 

PIUS AND M, AURELIUS 

M. AURELIUS (16: -160A.0)----122 | ALEXANDER SEVERUS(222-23540)--34 

FAUSTINA JUNIOR JULIA MAMAEA 6 


L. VERUS (161 -1694.0) 





Fig. 1, List of Coins. 


bore every mark of prolonged and constant usage. The earliest for 
which a circulation-life of anything less than fifteen or twenty years 
could reasonably be postulated had been struck at the very end of the 
reign of Domitian or during the reign of Nerva. At that point a steady 
improvement set in, There was no lack of worn examples among the 
later issues, but always—with a significant exception to be referred 
to later—there was a high proportion which were well or very well 
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preserved. We may infer that the foundations of the hoard were laid in 
the first quarter of the second century, and the inference is confirmed by 
the presence of the Republican denarius. Owing to the superior quality 
of the metal of which they were composed, these denarii continued to be 
current for well over a century after the establishment of the Empire.’ 
They were ultimately ‘called in' by Trajan, and this particular specimen 
must surely have been stored away before the news of their demonetiza- 
tion had spread as far as Britain. 

The facts on which the conclusion just reached is based are quite 
inconsistent with the suggestion of an army chest and equally so with 
that of loot brought back by raiders. In the contents of the jar we have 
the outcome of perhaps 120 years of thrift, the family savings of four 
generations. We do not know, nor can we ever know, how the money 
was made. But we have the best of reasons for believing that it was 
made to the north of Hadrian's Wall and that the owners were not Roman 
intruders, They were dwellers in Caledonia, In this connexion it is 
relevant to recall that fifteen or sixteen years ago a survey of the 
sporadic finds from various parts of Scotland furnished unmistakable 
indications that for at least three hundred years Roman coins had served 
as a native currency.’ The testimony of the hill-settlement on Traprain 
Law was specially illuminating.* There—except for what may perhaps 
be an accidental gap between Faustina Senior and Gallienus—the sequence 
that came to light was almost continuous down to Valentinian IT, and 
the coins invariably occurred in the appropriate occupation-level. Yet 
for at least three-fourths of the time the limes imperit ran on the south 
of Cheviot. It is, therefore, anything bat surprising that a hoard of 
Roman coins unearthed in Scotland should have been a native hoard. 
Indeed one may suspect this to have been the case with most, if not all, 
of those that have previously been recorded. That would certainly be 
the easiest way of accounting for their occurrence in districts which 
show no other sign of having been under Roman influence—Fife and 
Kinross, for example, which have been unusually prolific, and even 
distant Nairnshire.’ 

Up till now there has been no opportunity of putting the matter to 
the test by sifting the internal evidence, for the Falkirk find is the first 
hoard of Roman silver from Scotland that it has been possible to have 
scrutinized with any approach to thoroughness. The full significance of 
that evidence can only be appreciated when account is taken of the 
evidence of analogous finds in the Romanized part of the island. Two 


* See Proceedings, iii. (1017-18), pp, 206-f. 
* Ibid., p. ZH, and Iviil. (1022-24), p. 227. 
* Thid., Vik. (W17~18), pp. 257 Af. 
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such are particularly suitable for comparison—a hoard of 3169 from 
“somewhere in the East of England”—actually, I understand, from 
Colchester—which was published by Sir John Evans in 1898, and a hoard 
of 507 from Denbighshire, which was described by Mr Mattingly in 19232 
The former included 107 specimens, and the latter 3 specimens, of the 
antoninianus, a new denomination introduced by Caracalla and probably 
tariffed as a double denarius. Otherwise, there were only denarii, as at 
Falkirk. In the absence of detailed information as to the condition of 
the coins in the two southern hoards, the comparison must necessarily 
be less complete than could have been desired. Even as things are, 
however, we can learn something from the statistics, 

In all three cases the latest name in the list is that of Julia Mamma, 
Concealment, therefore, took place at approximately the same time, 
That being so, we cannot but ask why there should have been no anfoni- 
niani at Falkirk. The simplest and most obvious explanation is that the 
‘new-fangled’ denomination was not recognized for currency purposes 
in the region where the hoard was accumulated. Nowhere in Britain 
is that more likely to have been the position than in Scotland. It is 
notorious that in such matters semi-civilized peoples are instinctively 
conservative. It is worth adding that this may be the reason why the 
proportion of antoniniani is so very much lower in Wales than at Col- 
chester—3 out of 507, as against 107 out of 3169. Although Denbighshire 
was within the province, it lay altogether apart from the main current 
of business life, a geographical accident to which may also be due the 
presence of no fewer than 12 legionary denarii of Antony, very old- 
fashioned coins, which are more than a little out of place in an assem- 
blage whose general composition indicates that its formation began 
about the close of the second century.’ It is safe to guess that they and 
the 21 denarii of Vespasian, which were included in it, must have been as 
heavily worn as the corresponding pieces at Falkirk. 

So far as can be judged from the figures, the foundations of the 
Colchester hoard were probably laid towards the close of the reign of 
Hadrian. The first beginnings of the Falkirk hoard must be placed 
(it will be remembered) about a generation earlier, and we should there- 
fore naturally expect it to contain a relatively larger representation of 
the money of the Flavian Emperors. But the actuality is far in excess 
of the expectation. At Falkirk the coins of Vespasian and his family 
numbered 499 out of 1925 (or more than 25 per cent.) as against 62 out 
of 3169 (or less than 2 per cent.) at Colchester. Even a generation's 


1 Num. Chron., Sed Ser., xvili. pp, 126 ff, 
* Thid., Sth Ser., iil. pp. 152 ff, 
* The reason for their continued circulation is explained in Proceedings, tii, (917-18), p. W7. 
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difference in date would be insufficient to produce such a result, Some 
other influence must have been at work. And here, as in the case of 
the antoniniani, it is to geography that we must turn for help A 
eombination of the evidence from number with that from condition 
leads to the conclusion that the founder of the Falkirk hoard must 
have made his ‘pile’ in some region where the contemporary currency 
consisted mainly of worn denarii which bore the image and super- 
scription of Vespasian or of one or other of his sons, Once again 
Scotland, and Scotland alone, would seem to fill the bill. The frontier 
troubles which led to the erection, first of the Tyne and Solway Wall, 
and then of the Wall of Antoninus Pius, must have involved serious and 
lengthy interruptions of normal intercourse. The flow of Roman coins 
into and out of North Britain would be temporarily checked, and there 
would be no opportunity of replacing old by new. The natives, who 
had grown accustomed to their use, would have to be content with the 
specimens that had travelled from beyond Cheviot in days that were 
more peaceful. 

The Falkirk hoard, then, is a native hoard, although the coins that 
went to make it up are Roman coins. Looked at in that light, it will 
be seen to reflect the history of the period during which it was being 
amassed, Two points stand out distinctly. In the first place the 
astonishing abundance of Flavian silver affords striking confirmation 
of a deduction drawn fifteen years ago from the first complete survey 
of the gold-finds. The Flavian and pre-Flavian issues amounted to 
about 70 per cent. of the whole of these, while Trajan absorbed some 
18 per cent., leaving only a beggarly allowance of less than 12 per cent. 
for Hadrian and his successors.' Here there was no question of the gold 
being a native currency, since many of the aurei came from Roman 
forts, and none of them from native sites. It appeared to follow that 
the * Agricolan’ occupation could not possibly have been limited (as used 
to be supposed) to the three or four years of active campaigning which 
ended with that general's recall. As Tacitus says, *tradiderat successori 
suo provinciam quictam tutamque.’* It must have been then that the 
inhabitants of North Britain learned to employ Roman currency, and 
then that the great influx of Flavian denarii took place. 

The second point of interest exhibits the other side of the shield. 
The storms that raged on and about the frontier in the latter half of 
the second century seem also to have left their mark. Thus, at Falkirk 
there were only 41 coins of Commodus, as compared with 247 or fully 
six times as many at Colchester, Taken by itself this need not perhaps 
have had any particular meaning, since in the case of most of the third- 

* Proceedings, lii, (1017-18), pp. 255 ff. * Agricola, ec. 40, 
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century emperors the disparity was even greater, showing that latterly 
the Colchester capitalist was putting by money much more rapidly 
than his counterpart in Central Scotland, it may be because the north- 
ward flow of denarii was now little more than a trickle. What is really 
significant is the poor condition of most of the 41, The few exceptions 
were minted either before the outbreak of the war in Britain—according 
to Dio, “by far the greatest” in which Commodus was ever engaged '— 
or after it had been brought to a more or less satisfactory conclusion. 
While hostilities were in progress, economic activities were paralysed. 
At this juncture the most fraitful comparison is with the issues of later 
emperors and their families, Among these there are invariably some 
which show signs of wear, but there is never any lack of others which 
are in good or even excellent condition. The denarii of Septimius Severus 
and his sons are typical. It is true that during the greater part of the 
reign of Severus the relations between Rome and North Britain were 
hardly more conducive to the maintenance of friendly intercourse than 
they had been during the reign of Commodus, But with the advent of the 
peace patched up by Caracalla after his father's death there would surely 
come a revival of trade. And long before that there was an occasion 
when coins of Severus and his family were conveyed into Southern 
Scotland by a channel that was not commercial. Dio tells us that 
Virius Lupus, who became governor of Britain in a.p. 197, was compelled 
to purchase peace from the Mewate at the price of a large sum of money.’ 
The language used by the historian implies that the indemnity was paid 
in cash—an implication which has not, I think, been drawn attention to 
before, and which furnishes one more proof that Roman money passed 
current among the natives. 

There is a final question which one is tempted to ask, even although 
it can only receive the most general reply. Why was all this treasure, 
so plainly “heaped together for the last days,” allowed to lie untouched 
until in the fullness of time it should serve as a parable of the vanity 
of riches? When a number of hoards that have obviously been buried 
nbout the same time are discovered within the same geographical area, 
it is often possible to connect them with warlike operations of which 
written history has preserved a record. Thus the Scottish hoards which 
were catalogued in my original inventory appeared to fall into two 
classes, associated respectively with the earlier and with the later of 
the two troubled epochs to which there has just been occasion to refer— 
the latter part of the second century and the beginning of the third. 
After the departure of the Romans thick darkness descends upon Central 
Scotland. It has no history. That it was nevertheless not entirely 

? Dio, Ixxil. 8. * Ibid., txxv. 5, 
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happy is the lesson of the Falkirk hoard. The jar must have been buried 


at some moment when serious disturbances were afoot, when the life 
and property of civilians were no longer safe. The man who knew 
where it was hidden was overtaken by the slayers, and his secret perished 


with him. 


IL. 
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IL. 


INVERMARK CASTLE. By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, 
M.A., D.Lirr., F.S:A.Scor. 


The tall tower of Invermark stands at a height of about 850 feet 
near the head of Glenesk, on a steep bank overlooking from the north 
the rocky and boulder-strewn channel of the Water of Lee, a short 
distance below the point at which it emerges from the lonely loch of 
the same name. To the west the Castle looks out upon higher ground, 
while to the north it is protected by the Water of Mark, which joins 
the Lee Water just below the Castle, and forms with it the infant 
North Esk. Thus the situation between the two converging streams is 
tactically a very strong one, while strategically (see Map, fig. 1) the Castle 
occupies a position of considerable importance as an outpost to Edzell 
Castle, the headquarters of the Lindsays of Glenesk. It sentinelled the 
upper reaches of the Glen and controlled the Fir Mounth, Forest of Birse 
Mounth, and Mounth Keen passes, which here debouch from the north 
upon the talkessel formed by the valleys of the Tarf and the North 
Esk. The position was therefore well chosen to impede the movement 
of caterans across the Mounth between Mar and the Braes of Angus.’ 
At present, save for the plantations around Invermark Lodge and 
the birch trees that line the river, the country at the lower end of 
Loch Lee is bare and desolate; but as late as the closing years of the 
eighteenth century the underslopes were thickly clad with oaks and 
pines, and the Castle was approached by fine beech avenues," 

The tower (see Plans, lig. 2) measures 38 feet 6 inches long and 
27 feet 3 inches broad, and its walls in the basement are 5 feet 6 inches 
thick. It contains four storeys and a garret, each consisting of a 
single room, and the basement alone being covered with 4 plain barrel 
vault on the long axis, 8 feet 6 inches high. The entrance (fig. 3) is 
on the first floor, on the south side near the west end, and at a 
height of 9 feet above the present ground-level, It is a plain but 
well-formed round arched portal with a +inch chamfer, and measures 
6 feet 4 inches high and 2 feet 104 inches in exterior width. The 
portal was doubly defended, first by s wooden door that has dis- 
appeared, and next by the interesting iron yett which still remains 


1 See Proceedings, vol. ixv. p. 17, with Ouchterlony of Guinde's account, quoted there. 
tA. Jervise, Land of the Lindsays, 2od ed., p. 10. 
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in position. On the exterior faces of the jambs grooves and bat- 
holes for a timber staging of access are still apparent.' The door 
opens directly on to the hall, and on its left side a circular stair, 
‘4 feet wide, leads down to the cellar. 
‘This stair is very crudely and irregularly 
built. The cellar is lit only by the 
roughly formed, broad mouthed, hori- 
zontal gunloops, about 3 feet wide, which 
‘are pierced in its walls on all fronts. 
Above the north shot-hole at the east 
end, both within and without, are 
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Fig. 2. Invermark Castle: Fig. 3. Invermark Castle: Entrance 
Plans, and [ron Yett. 


indications of disturbance in the masonry, as if some fitment, possibly 
an external trough and water-supply conduit, had been withdrawn. 

On the hall level are two fireplaces, one on the south side and one 

e 

1A stone stair with a wooden gangway is shown in an old survey of Castle Stalcnire, 
Appin, now In the British Museum, and reproduced herewith (fig. 4). (1 am indebted to Mr 
James §S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot., for drawing my attention to this survey.) At Castle 
Stalealre batholes very like those at Invermark still exist (see MacGibbon and Ross, 
Caatellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 164). 
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in the east end; from this fact, and also from the position of the two 
windows close to each other in the south front and two garderobes 
similarly situated opposite, it is evident that this flat was divided by 
a light partition into two portions, a larger west one forming the hall 
proper and a smaller eastern one serving as a kind of rudimentary 
withdrawing room. The latter, in addition to one of the two windows 





[Hhoto ILM. Office of Werks, 
Fig. 4. Castle Statenire, Appin, from an Old Survey in the British Museum, BW xlix. 40. 


and garderobes and the fireplace all above referred to, has a large 
arched capalmry or dresser-recess in the north-east corner. The ball 
itself, in addition to the features already described, has another wide 
window midway in the west front. The two windows placed close 
together in the south front, and lighting the hall and private room 
respectively, have roughly fashioned stone side-benches. At this level 
the internal dimensions of the tower are about 29 feet 6 inches by 
19 feet. In the north-west corner of the hall a spiral stair, 7 feet 
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in diameter but now destroyed, led to the upper floors; it was so 
arranged as to project inwardly upon each storey in turn. 

Joist-holes show that the hall was ceiled at a height of 12 feet. 
The floor above rested on a scarcement, and the garret floor again 
was mortised into the walls with joist-holes of a smaller size than 
those above the hall. Those upper rooms were similar in general 





[Photo ¥_ 4, Cowan. 


Fig. 5, Invermark Castle: View from South east. 


arrangement to those of the main floor, Like the hall, the third 
floor-level was divided into two, as appears from the presence of two 
fireplaces close beside each other in the north wall. In the topmost 
storey fragments of the ancient grey plaster still adhere to the side-walls. 

Externally (figs. 5 and 6) the tower is built with rounded angles and 
a pronounced batter, giving a very robust effect. At the eaves-level 
the angles are corbelled out to the square, above which the gables 
are finished with flat skews and projecting curved “ peat stones.” On 
the wall-head is a chamfered cornice. The four chimneys—one on 
each gable and one in each front—have a plain blocking course with 
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sloped cope. In the south chimney are two voids, the lower one 
lighting the garret-chamber and the upper one ventilating the roof 
timbers, while over all is a sunk empty panel. The north chimney 
has a similar panel above a single void. At the south-east angle of 
the tower a large and tall round turret of two storeys is carried out 
on bold continuous corbelling; it is equipped with small circular pistol- 





[Phote N. 3. Cowan, 


Fig. 0. Invermark Castle: View from West. 


loops, of which one has a sighting aperture, while there are also one 
oval gunloop with a redented splay, and a twinned gunloop likewise 
having redented splays. The lower stage of the turret is entered at 
the third floor-level by a giblet-checked door in a diagonal wall; the 
upper stage was reached from the garret. As usual in late Scottish 
domestic work, the turret is deeply inset into the parent building, and 
is also depressed below the eaves-level, the constricted gable end above 
being properly finished off with a curved “peat stone” like the others. 
The chamfered cornice on the main wall-head is stepped up and continued 
round the turret. The whole design and workmanship of this turret 
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exhibits the most careful and elegant finish. The total over-all height 
of the tower is 66 feet, while to the eaves-level it is 47 feet. 

It is evident on a close inspection of the exterior that the upper 
portion, above the second floor, is of more recent date than the lower 
part. At the level mentioned stubs of a former corbelled parapet are 
clearly distinguishable all round the building; mostly these corbels 
have been cloured away flush with the wall, no doubt so as to be 
harled over; but in one or two places they still project as mutilated 
stumps. Below this level the masonry of the Castle is composed of 
massive boulders of granite and schist, with schistose and slaty 
pinnings; above it, the masonry, though of similar materials, exhibits 
a markedly finer texture and a lighter tint. Also, below the level of 
the old corbel-table the window openings have uniformly a 34 inch 
chamfer, while above the corners are rounded. The large west window 
of the hall was slapped out when the tower was remodelled—as 
appears both from the fact that it shows the rounded edge-moulding 
of the newer work, and also because it has been thrust out above and 
partly through an older window, the sole, cut-away lintel and north 
jamb of which still remain and show the older chamfer. In the upper 
part of the tower, in addition to the firearm loops already described 
in the turret, plain round gunloops without an external splay are 
found at various places in the main building. 

The date of the heightening is clearly fixed by the flat skews and 
by the details of the angle turret, all of which bespeak the early 
seventeenth century. The profile of the turret corbels and its redented 
gunloops are identical in pattern with those of the summer-house at 
Edzell Castle, built’ by David, Lord Edzell, in 1604'—so that we may 
confidently infer that the remodelling of the tower was his work. The 
plain horizontal gunloops and the broad chamfered windows in the 
lower portion show that this belongs to the first half of the sixteenth 
century. It should be noted that the dressed work in the tower, both 
in its older and in its newer portions, is all very carefully wrought in 
freeatone of a warm red colour, All the windows are grooved for 
glass, and five in the topmost storey still retain their grilles of iron 
bars intersecting in the usual manner. 

The yett (figs. 3 and 7) consists of six vertical and nine horizontal 
bars, the mode of penetration as usual being reversed in diagonally 
opposite quarters. It is swung on two hinges, and is secured by a stout 
bolt and hasp sliding in two staples midway in the height of the yett. 
Near the top there is also a single staple to which no bolt-hole 
corresponds in the wall. From this fact, and also because the yett is 

Proceedings, vol. ix¥. pp, HH-7. 
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incomplete on the top, showing the commencement of an arched head 
much too large to fit the door of the tower, it seems probable that 
the yett was brought hither from somewhere else—perhaps from 
Edzell. It is said to have been of local workmanship,’ 

To the south and east of the tower (see Plan, fig. 2) foundations of 





[Phito J. ¥. Duan, Brechin. 


Fig. 7. Invermark Castle : Interior View of Iron Yett. 


outbuildings still remain. From the southern of these the entrance on 
the main floor of the tower would have been reached, by the timber 
staging of which traces exist. Some garbled recollection of this 
arrangement is probably embodied in the rather marvellous description 
of Jervise,? who avers that the Castle was “entered by a huge draw- 
bridge, one end of which rested on the doorsill of the first floor of 
the Castle, and the other on the top of a strong isolated erection of 
freestone that stood about 12 feet south of the front of the tower, 
* Jervise, op. cit., p. 15, * Ibid... p. 02. 
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This was ascended on the east and west by a flight of steps, and the 
bridge being moved by machinery the house was rendered inaccessible, 
or otherwise, at the will of the occupant,” 

In one of these outbuildings the cooking of the household, at all 
events during peaceful times, must have been done, as there is no 
kitchen within the tower. Also there is no trace of a well within 
either the tower or its precincts; it would be difficult to sink one on 
the rocky site, and the inhabitants probably depended on the river for 
their water-supply. Such a tower was, of course, not intended to 
resist a prolonged blockade, but would be almost impregnable against a 
sudden raid of caterans whose safety depended on swift emergence 
and swifter disappearance. 

There are distinct traces of a metalled trackway leading from the 
Castle westward up the bank of the Lee, between it and the present 
road, 

The history of the tower, so far as it is preserved, agrees fully with 
its architectural features. It has been stated that there was a Castle 
here in the fourteenth century, but of this no contemporary voucher 
appears to exist, and it is at all events certain that no part of the 
present building dates back to so remote a period. The New Statistical 
Account? says definitely that the tower was erected in 1526, and 
although I have found no authority for this statement the date 
would very well suit the lower portion of the building, The old 
Statistical Account, published in 1794, says that the Castle was built 
“about the beginning of last century ”;* but this is evidently a tradition 
of the reconstruction carried out at that time. In the Register of the 
Great Seal the “tower, fortalice, and manor-place of Invermark” 
appears first on record in 1554; and in 1588 we have the “ fortalice, 
manor-place, demesne lands, and malt kiln of Invermark "—an inventory 
that recurs in subsequent writs down to as late as 1715. 

It was at Invermark Castle that David Lindsay, 9th Earl of 
Crawford, died on 20th September 1558—his will, dated thence on the 
day of his death, being still extant... Doubtless owing to its remote- 
ness the recorded history of the Castle appears to have been un- 
eventful. After the slaughter of Lord Spynie by the Edzell Lindsays 
at Edinburgh, on 5th July 1607, Invermark became one of the 
lurking places of Lord Edzell’s son, young David Lindsay, who had 


* Vol xi. p. 1M. 

* Vol. x. p, 108, 

* Registrum Magni Sigilli, 546-80, No. 922; ibid., 1580-03, No. 1579; Registrum de Panmure, 
vol, ii, p. 348. 

* Lord Crawford, Lives of the Lindaaya, vol. Lp. 327. 
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been a prime instigator of the bloody deed.’ In 1729 the York Build- 
ings Company agent estimated the value of the “Castle of Innermark, of 
stone and slate roof,” at £365, and reported that “reparations necessary 
thereto is one hundred and ninety pound twelve shilling, which it 
must have in all haste to prevent it goeing to ruine.”* These repairs 
were doubtless made, as the Castle continued to be habitable until 
1803, when it was gutted and the outbuildings were razed in order to 
provide materials for the new parish church and manse. The last regular 
occupants had been the factor for the York Buildings Company, who 
died there in 1745, and his two daughters, who until 1750 shared the 
old tower with the Rev. Robert Ker, minister of Lochlee2 

The Castle is now in good order. In 1898 the ivy was stripped from 
the walls, and in 1913 the whole building was carefully pointed. 

I have to thank the Factor, Dalhousie Estates Ltd., for kindly grant- 
ing facilities of access to the Castle. 

Par Crawford, Lives of the Lindsays, vol. 1. p. 387; see Pitcairn's Criminal Trials, vol. iti, 
pp, 61-5, 


* Reg. Panmure, Appendix to Preface, p. clvii. 
* Jervise, op. cit., pp. Ta, 03. 
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IV. 


NOTE ON THE “SEAFIELD TALLY STICK.” 
By JOHN W. M. LONEY, F.S.A.Scor. 


For many years there has been kept in the joiner's shop at Cullen 
House, in the county of Banff, what was thought to be an old 
measuring rod, As a curiosity it was sent here for identification. 
It was at once recognised as an Exchequer Tally Stick in a complete 
state of preservation (fig. 1), and as at present there are only a few 
such tally sticks in the National Museum, it is satisfactory to record 


= 
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. 


Fig. lL. The Seafield Tally Stick. 


that, for its safe-keeping, the Trustees of Caroline, Countess of Sea- 
field, have agreed to deposit this specimen as on loan from them. 

The tally sticks in the Museum are: (1) an inscribed specimen dated 
1778 and 1793, (2) another specimen of small size and apparently much 
older, without inscription, but of great interest, inasmuch as both 
duplicates are present, and (3) a good specimen recorded as having 
come from the Bombay Treasury Record Office, with a long inscrip- 
tion in Latin and of the time of King Charles IL, and of interest as 
being a “right-hand” stick, a term of my own which I shall explain 
immediately. 

The name “Tally Stick” is given to the notehed sticks which, till 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, were used in England for 
keeping accounts in Exchequer, answering the double purpose of 
receipts and public records.’ They are described as well-seasoned rods 
of hazel or willow, incised with notches on top (or bottom as required), 
which notches differed in breadth as standing for a penny, a shilling, 


* Chambers’s Encyclopacdin, 1860, vol. ix. p, 280, 
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a pound, twenty pounds, a hundred pounds, and a thousand pounds, 
and on each side was written the name of the payer and the date of 
the transaction. The whole rod was apparently marked towards the 
ends on each side with a line of punctures, inside of which it was 
sawn across diagonally for half its breadth; thereafter the middle part 
of the rod was cleft vertically lengthwise through the centre, leaving 
the thickness at each end, This was done by means of knife and 
mallet so that, in rending the red in twain, each piece became a 
tally stick, containing a half of every notch and one of the written 
sides, For practical purposes in reference and comparison I find it 
useful to describe the tally sticks so obtained as the “right-hand” 
and “left-hand” sticks respectively—the growth of the wood in the 
latter being from the root upward, and of the former downward—in 
both the written inscriptions fall to be read from left to right, but in 
the “right-hand” stick the notches must be read backwards, namely, 
from right to left. One stick was retained by the payer as his receipt, 
while the other was preserved in Exchequer, and further procedure in 
the transaction so recorded was not possible until the two sticks 
were produced and fitted together and identified as “twin” sticks. 

This clumsy and cumbrous form of accounting derived its unknown 
origin in the days long before banking systems were brought into 
being, but none the less the practice was maintained in Exchequer 
procedure until little more than a century ago, and that notwithstand- 
ing an Act of George III. in 1783 decreeing its discontinuance. 

Of the use of tally sticks in Scotland I have not found definite 
proof. It is stated that at the Union of the Parliaments of England 
and Scotland (when the Exchequer system of this country was drastically 
altered and revised) a store of hazel rods for tallies was sent to 
Edinburgh, but never used. On the other hand, Dr Maitland Thomson, 
in writing of Exchequer matters in Scotland,’ asserts that “of Tallies, 
we hear nothing.” Certain it is that the existence of the stock of 
unused tally rods to any extent is unknown at the Register House, 
where the unarranged and unindexed mass of Exchequer documents of 
earlier days were deposited after the Union, though there are quite a 
number of tally sticks there, which have been used, but I cannot say 
in Scotland. 

There are two tally sticks on exhibition in the Royal Scottish 
Museum which were given as specimens by Mr James Oldham, London, 
in 1873. They are dated respectively 4th January 1819 and 3rd April 
1819. The first is a “left-hand” stick and has not been well split, for 
its counterpart (the “right-hand” stick) must have tapered off to 

' The Public Records of Scotland, 1822, p, 86. 
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a very fine edge. The core in the left-hand stick is only visible for 
about one-third of the length of the fissure, It is dated on the bottom, 
duly notched, and bears a Latin inscription. The second is of the 
same type as the first, better split, but again the counterpart must 
have been much thinner and lighter. It also is dated on the bottom, 
and notched and inscribed in like manner. 

The dates of 1822 and 1823 on the Seafield Tally Stick, and on 
several of the other sticks I have seen, are after the date when their 
use was presumed to have been discontinued. This can be accounted 
for by the fact that, despite King George's order, tallies were used in 
the Exchequer up to as late as 1827 in giving receipts to accounting 
officers for interim payments on account.’ 

Be that as it may, it is an historic fact that the use of tally sticks 
in any way had been discontinued prior to 1834, in which year the 
Exchequer collection of tally sticks was ordered to be destroyed, and 
the overheating of the stove within the precints of the House of Lords, 
in which they were burned, caused the conflagration in which the 
old Houses of Parliament were destroyed. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that the extant tally sticks are 
mostly, if not wholly, payers’ duplicates, and that the Seafield specimen 
and the first of those already in the Museum, and those in the Royal 
Scottish Museum, are of this type. May a distinction be surmised 
between “left-hand” sticks retained by or given up to payers, 
and “right-hand” sticks, which from their lighter form and having to 
be read backwards (i.e. from right to left) may have been more 
conveniently retained in Exchequer? If, as is stated, the Bombay 
stick came from the Bombay Treasury Record Office (presumably an 
Exchequer Department) its “ right-hand” type would support this 
suggestion. 

The inscriptions on the Seafield specimen begin with a symbol or 
monogram which admits of various interpretations. The name of the 
payer is given as “Geo: Gul’, Ricketts Ar.” (which seems to be a con- 
traction for “Armiger,” namely, Esquire). There follows: (1) the 
contraction “Rec. Gen'.” which may be read as Receiver General, and 
(2) “ Assess. Tax 1822." At the end, the word “ Hants,” and underneath 
we find the date “28th Feby. 1823." Hampshire seems to be the locus, 
as “ Midd*.” (that is Middlesex) is in the corresponding places on the 
specimens in the Royal Scottish Museum. 

I have not identified the name of the payer beyond finding in the 
Dictionary of National Biography that Sir Henry Ricketts (1802-1886) 
of the Indian Civil Service is described as the third son of George 

? Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, vol. iii, p. Sl4a. 
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William Ricketts, and that Sir Henry was born at Lainston, near 
Winchester, which is in Hampshire. 

On or near each group of notches there are written figures. On 
the assumption that each of the notches on the lower side represents 
£1000, these notches and figures may be interpreted as indicating the 
sum involved in the transaction to be £7388, 5s. 6d., which is presumably 
the amount of a collection of taxes made by an Exchequer official 
and duly accounted for to the Central Office in 1823, a date very near 
to that of the expiry of the usage of tally sticks. 

For comparative purposes this specimen, in its perfect condition, may 
be regarded as a valuable addition to the National Museum. 


Monpay, 8th January 1934. 


Stir GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., LL.D., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :-— 


Joun C. Burns, B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 138 Newhaven Road, Edinburgh, 6. 
Ataspain Fraser, M.A., Raonmoér, Achiltibule, Garve, Ross-shire. 

Davin THomas Samson, D.L., Old Cullen, Cullen, Banffshire. 

FREDERICK WisHART, 193 Great Western Road, Aberdeen. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By W. A. Ornock, F.S.A.Scot. 
Five Fob Seals of Silver and two of Steel. 


(2) Mrs ALEXANDER Harvey, Dyke. 

Part of pointed object. of Bone, of flat oval section, imperfect at 
the butt end, measuring 2}j inches in length and 4 inch in greatest 
breadth. Found by the donor on the land near her house at Dyke, 
Evie, Orkney. 


(3) By W. Larptaw M‘Doveatn, F.S.A.Seot. 


Stone Disc, slightly imperfect, measuring 2} inches in diameter and 
§ inch in thickness, found at Jarlshof, Shetland. 
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(4) By the Misses Youre of Burghead, 7 Great Stuart Street, Edin- 
burgh. 


Symbol Stone of grey Sandstone, roughly rectangular, measuring 
3 feet 114 inches in length, 1 foot 10} inches in width, and 8} inches in 
greatest thickness (fig. 1). On one side, near the top, is a bird—a swan 
or a goose—with head and neck bent backwards, the head, which looks 
towards the tail, resting on the middle of the back; below is the fish 





Fig. 1. Symbol Stone from Easterton of Roseisle, Mornyshire. 


symbol, On the other side is a crescent with an oval indentation on 
the concave side, the crescent with V-shaped floriated rods symbol next 
it, and then the mirror symbol, and what looks like a comb with the teeth 
on one side only, opposite the handle to the left, these four symbols 
being placed upside down as compared with the bird and fish symbols 
on the other face. All the designs are incised. Part of one end of 
the slab seems to have been broken off, as a portion of the ring 
forming the end of the handle of the mirror is broken away. Found 
in 1894 on the farm of Easterton of Roseisle, Burghead, Morayshire, 
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where it formed the western side of a cist-like structure. (See The 
Reliquary, 1925, p. 125, Proceedings, vol. xxix. p. 449, and Karly Christian 
Monuments, part iii., p. 124, figs. 130 and 130a.) 


(5) By Tae MackiIsTosH or Macktstosu, Moy Hall, Inverness-shire. 
Symbol Stone of light red Sandstone, of rude oblong shape, measuring 
3 feet 10} inches in length, 2 feet 2} inches in breadth, and 7j inches 
in thickness (fig. 2). On one face 
are the spectacle ornament with 
Z-shaped floriated rods, the cireles 
forming the so-called eyes being 
formed of three circles, the outer 
two being concentric and the inner 
one eccentric, as it is placed nearer 
the inner side; above is the crescent 
symbol with divergent Horiated rods, 
and to its left a symbol consisting 
of a cirele and an almost straight 
line running perpendicularly through 
and beneath itscentre. As the stone 
is imperfect here it is not known if 
the line completely bisected the circle 
or started at the centre. Found at 
Invereen, Moy, Inverness-shire, in 
1932. 





(6) By Rosert B. Rorertsoy, 
M.V.O,, F.S.A.Scot, 

Brass Pin, 2} inches in length, 
the head formed by a brass cast of 
an early coin of Istrus showing two 
male faces side by side, the one on the right inverted. 


Pig. 2. Symbol Stone from Invereen, 
Inverness-shire. 


(7) By Rev. D. G. Bargoy, O.B.E., D.D., F.S.A-Seot. 


Leather Shoe, found sticking up through the surface of the ground 
on the hill above Dale, Delting, Shetland. 


(8) By Jous R. Forrune, Corresponding Member. 
Thirty-one Implements of grey and dark Flint, and one of brown 
colour, consisting of five arrow-heads, one barbed and stemmed, measur- 
ing }; inch by {3 inch; two triangular, measuring 1,5 inch by } inch 
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and 1} inch by }{ inch; and two leaf-shaped, wanting the point, measur- 
ing 1 inch by — inch and { inch by }} inch; two Triangular Tools, 
tranchet-shaped at base, measuring 1} inch by 1 inch and 1} inch by 
13 ineh; ten Scrapers, measuring 2} inches by 1} inch, 1{ inch by 
1{ inch, 1] inch by 1} inch, 1} inch by 1} inch, 1,% inch by 1} inch, 1 inch 
by 12 inch, }} inch by 1 inch, { inch by {4 inch, 4 inch by ] inch, and 
v« inch by 3} inch; two end Scrapers, measuring 1} inch by 1y, inch 
and 1} inch by 1 inch; five Knives, measuring 1}} inch, 1, inch, 1,4 inch, 
1s; inch, and 1} inch in length; and seven worked Flakes. Found by 
the donor on Airhouse, Oxton, Berwickshire. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors:— 
(1) By Davin Davipsoy, 47 Park Square, Leeds, the Author. 
The Exodus of Israel, its Date and Historical Setting. Leeds, 1933. 


(2) By His Masesty’s GOVERNMENT. 
The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Third Series. 
Vol. xiv., A.p. 1689. Edinburgh, 1933. 
Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland. Papal Letters. Vol. xii., a.p. 1458-1471. London, 1933, 
Calendar of the Close Rolls. Henry VI. Vol. i., a.p, 42-1429, 
London, 1933. 


(3) By Gruperr Askew, F.S.A.Scot. 


The Northumbrian Bag-pipes, their Development and their Makers. 
By William A. Cocks. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1933. 


(4) By Tux Scorrisu Country Dance Society, through Mrs Stewart, 
Hon. Secretary, 3 Park Cireus, Ayr. 
The Scottish Country Dance Book. Books i.-viii. 1932. 


(5) By Frep T. Macteop, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The MacCrimmons of Skye, Hereditary Pipers to the Macleods of 
Dunvegan, Edinburgh, 1933. 


(6) By Joun A. Stewart, F.S.A.Scot., Joint-Author. 
Inchmahome and the Lake of Menteith. Edinburgh, 1933. 


(7) By Tae Secretary, Manx Museum. 
The Journal of the Manx Museum, vol. ii., No. 37, December 1933. 


A om sad , a 
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(8) By R. Mvurpocu Lawrance, F.S.A.Scot. 


William Kennedy: New Light on Aberdeen Historian. Aberdeen, 
1933. 


(9) By Sir Grorce Macpoya.p, K.C.B., LL.D., ete., President, 


Neue Terra-Sigillata-Funde aus Heddernheim. By H. Dragendorff. 

Carnuntina. By Wilhelm Kubitschek. 

Cannstatt zur Rémerzeit: neue Archiiologische Forschungen und 
Funde. I. Teil. Stuttgart, 1921. 


Funde aus der Hunnenzeit und ihre Ethnische Sonderung. By 
Andreas Alféldi. Budapest, 1932. 


(10) By Thomas Suerparp, M\Se., F.S.A.Scot., the Author, 
Hull Museum Publications, Nos. 178-181. 


(11) By Roserr Diswippre, the Publisher. 
The Gallovidian Annual, 1933. Dumfries, 1933. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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NOTES ON AN ARTIFICIAL MOUND AT BONNYBRIDGE,. 
By SAMUEL SMITH, Corresronpinc Memper, 8.A.Scor. 


This mound is situated, within what used to be the Barony of 
Seabegs, on land that now belongs to Messrs Smith & Wellstood, Ltd., 
ironfounders, Bonnybridge. It stands on the north side of the Antonine 
Ditch, about 130 yards west of the road that leads to Bonnybridge 
High Station, and is one of several apparently similar structures which 
are, or were once, to be seen on or near the line of the Roman Wall. 
The two others which survive are the Peel of Kirkintilloch and a well- 
preserved ‘tumulus’ near the Parish Church of Cadder.' A fourth was 
visible during the eighteenth century not far from Castleeary — about 
a furlong east from the fort, near a house or two ealled Booneck'*— 
while a fifth, known as the Maiden Castle,? was destroyed in 189 during 
the building of Watling Lodge, a house a little to the west of ‘Lock 
Sixteen’ on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

The earlier writers were agreed in believing the Peel of Kirkintilloch 
to have been one of the original ‘stations’ on the Wall, but there was 
some difference of opinion regarding the remainder. At Bonnybridge, 
and also at Cadder, Horsley and Roy regarded the structure as an 
‘exploratory mount,’ an integral element of the Roman defence, whereas 
Maitland was convinced that it was ‘either a Scotish or Pictish tom- 
moid, or court-hill’+ Before the end of the nineteenth century it had 
come to be generally recognised that the Peel of Kirkintilloch had been 
a medieval fortress of the motte-and-bailey type. But the age of the 
others and their purpose continued to be obscure until 1913, when 
Sir George Macdonald and Mr A. O. Curle dug a trench across the 
ditch of the Cadder tumulus, and obtained evidence which proved that, 
in that ease at all events, Maitland had been right in holding that it 
was not the Romans who had been the builders.’ 

An opportunity to learn something about the Bonnybridge mound 
occurred last summer. An extension of the foundry is in contemplation, 
and to make room for this it was necessary to divert the road which 
had hitherto served the block of houses called Singer's Place. On 

® Mucdonald, Roman Well in Scotland, 1834, pl. Ivili, 2. 
* Horsley, Britannia Romana, p. 171. 

* Macdonald, op. cit., 14, pl. Iwill, 1. 

* Hist. of Scot., vol. Lp. 174. 

* Proceedings, vol, xlix. (1914-15) pp, 108 ff. 
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hearing that the new road would have to be cut through the mound, 
the Rev. Thomas Miller of St Helen's communicated with Sir George 
Macdonald, who thought it desirable that an eye should be kept on 
the work while the road-making was in progress, in case anything of 
interest should emerge. As I was favourably situated for the purpose, 
Sir George asked me whether I would pay an oceasional visit to the 
site. This I agreed to do, and the following notes are the result, 

I have to thank the contractor, Mr T. N. Hunter, for willingly 
agreeing to let me come and go freely at any time. When it became 
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Pig. 1. An Artificial Mound at Bonnybridge: Plan. 


clear that the information gained through his operations could be 
usefully supplemented by independent inquiry, permission for further 
digging was most readily granted by Mr Ure, the managing director 
of Smith & Wellstood, and also by the tenants in Singer's Place, on 
whose gardens it was sometimes necessary to encroach. Sir George 
Macdonald and Mr A. O. Curle, C.V.O., have visited the site from time 
to time, and have helped me with advice. The illustrations, which are 
based on my own plan and sections, have been drawn by Mr ©. 8. T. Calder. 

It will be seen from the plan (fig. 1) that the line of the new road 
takes the shape of a very wide-mouthed letter U, and that soon after 
branching off from the old road it crosses the Antonine Ditch and 
Rampart, recrossing them again as it approaches the mound. To 
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prepare the formation bed, the whole of the turf had, of course, to he 
cleared away, and further excavation was sometimes required in order 
to provide an easy gradient, the depths of the cuttings varying with 
the irregularities of the natural surface. Where it was first crossed, 
the Ditch had been fully 50 feet wide, while the berm or space between 
it and the Rampart was 18 feet broad. The stone foundation of the 
latter, which was exposed on the west side of the road, had the normal 
width of 14 feet, and the material used for it here had been broken 
freestone, not natural boulders. The superstructure had almost entirely 
disappeared, but a few faint traces of lamination were observed 
immediately above the stones while the cutting was still fresh. 

On the western half of the U the evidence regarding the Antonine 
Rampart was less satisfactory. Here the stone foundation had been 
torn up and was represented only by some small pieces of freestone 
scattered about on the surface. Its course, as entered on the plan, has 
been arrived at by assuming a uniform breadth of 18 feet for the berm. 
About the position of the Ditch, however, there is no manner of doubt. 
Its southern edge was clearly enough defined by a change in the 
character of the soil, and for purposes of verification a narrow trench 
was carried along the margin of the road. It was difficult to estimate 
its width, for the forced soil continued well into the cutting which was 
made into the east side of the mound by the contractor, the reason 
being that the road was now passing over the junction of the Antonine 
Ditch with a much narrower diteh which had surrounded the mound 
on east, north and west, and which it will be convenient to speak of 
in the sequel as the M. ditch. The inner edge of this was found by 
digging on both sides of the road at points which will be apparent 
from fig. 1. Its track, barely 16 feet wide, was distinctly marked on 
the formation bed of the road, as well as in the west side of the cutting 
where the two intersected one another farther north, the dark earth 
of the filling showing up very plainly between the masses of more lightly 
coloured soil on either side. 

The position and direction of the cutting will be clear from the plan 
(fig. 1). Since it traversed the slope, it was naturally deeper at one side 
than at the other—7 feet on the west of the formation bed, as against 
only 1 foot 6 inches on the east, those being maximum measurements, 
taken opposite the middle or highest part of the mound, where the 
quantity of soil that had to be moved was greatest. While the section 
along EF was still perpendicular—that is, before it had been given the 
batter necessary for stability—and so long as it was still fresh, the con- 
ditions for observing the various kinds of soil displayed were favourable. 
Accordingly, at this stage the lines of demarcation were carefully noted 
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and measured and a drawing made (fig. 2). It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the section crosses the mound at an angle, so that its horizontal 
dimensions do not give a true conception of the width of the mound itself 
or of its ditch. 

The dark line which can be seen stretching across the centre was 
obviously the residue of the vegetation that had covered the original 
surface. The fact that its mean level is a few feet higher than the level 
of the present surface round about proves that the mound has been 





Fig. 2 An Artificial Mound at Bonnybridge : Sections. 


reared on a slight natural elevation. Underneath the dark line, where 
horizontal hatching is used, the soil was natural, being sandy but firmly 
compacted, and containing an occasional boulder. Where the hatching 
is broken, the colour was red. Thus, the bowlshaped patch of broken 
hatching on the right represents a vein of clean red soil, interspersed 
with numerous boulders, This vein was found to penetrate the mound 
and to extend beyond it, both towards the east and towards the west, 
in almost a straight line. It is an odd intrusion, but is in all probability 
natural. As it is under the dark line and as the two northern corners 
of the M. ditch have been cut through it, it certainly cannot represent a 
ditch dug for the defence of the mound. Above the dark line, where 
the hatching is perpendicular, the soil was more or less largely inter- 
mingled with clay. Doubtless this was part of the upcast thrown out 
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of the Antonine Ditch, and it will be observed that the farther one got 
from the edge of that Ditch, the thinner did the intermixture of clay 
become. The inclined hatching denotes soil of a rich loamy character, 
covering the M. ditch at the north end of the section, and spreading at 
the south end, not only over the Antonine Ditch, but also over the 
adjacent part of the M. diteh. It is reasonable to suppose that most of 
this soil has come from the mound and that a gradual process of denuda- 
tion accounts for the greater amount of humus which it contains. Many 
boulders were met with in the course of the excavation, but I have no 
explanation to offer of their presence. 

Besides the construction of the new road, the contract included the 
removal of a great quantity of soil from the area to the north-east of the 
mound, the object being to pave the way for the extension of the 
premises by reducing the level of the surface to that of the floors of 
the existing foundry-building. On the working-face of the excavation, 
which was as much as 8 feet deep and was close to the 
line marked ‘iron railing’ in fig. 1, the dark filling of 
the M. ditch could be readily distinguished. From the 
slice of it which was cut away to give a finishing 
touch to the slope at the side of the excavated area, 
there came a fragment of the rim of a vessel of light- 
coloured ware. It is unfortunately not possible to say 
at what depth the sherd had been lying, as it was Fix-3. Seotionof 
picked up after the soil in which it was embedded had oberon a 

: 7 essel. (}.) 
tumbled to the bottom of the cutting. But it had a 
very distinctive contour (fig. 3), and Mr Curle had no hesitation in dating 
it circa 1200 A.D. 

Interesting as was the information which the contractor's work had 
yielded, it left a number of points unsettled, notably the shape of the 
M. ditch and its exact relation to the Antonine Ditch. With a view 
to getting further light upon these, a number of additional trenches 
were dug. It turned out that the M. ditch had had a width of about 
17 feet, measured at a mean depth of fully a foot below the present 
surface. It had been 6 feet deep, and its shape had been that of an 
irregular V, the counterscarp descending at a sharper angle than the 
searp,' In all the sections the filling was uniform, consisting of more 
or less loamy earth such as might have slipped down from the mound, 
and containing a very few scraps of pottery and pieces of iron slag, of 


—" 


+ See Sections AB and CD in fig. 2. In looking at these it must be borne in mind that the 
portions which have « diamond hatching, and which are described as undefined,” were not 
actually trenched. Only the ditches were opened up. In the case of the Antonine Ditch only the 
northern half was actually cleared, but the other half was presumably similar, 
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which something will be said later. The two northern corners were 
rounded, but the two southern ends, although they tended to converge, 
ran into the Antonine Ditch, each in a straight line, in a manner which 
left no doubt as to the Antonine Ditch having been there first (fig. 1). 
In a section near the north-west corner the bottom was filled with stones. 
As some gravel was observed outside the ditch here, on the west side 
at a depth of about 2 feet, it seems possible that the approach to the 
mound had been at this point. 

The Antonine Ditch was sectioned directly opposite the mound, when 
it was found to be 42 feet wide and almost 12 feet deep. The difference 
in size is well brought out in the section CD (fig. 2), which also shows 
the difference in the character of the filling. The details of the latter 
deserve to be recorded. For a depth of 44 feet we cut through loamy 
soil, similar to that which had been found in the M. ditch. Then came 
a layer of red-coloured sand which varied in thickness. In our first 
trench (CD) it was 8 inches thick in the middle of the Ditch, but 
tapered away towards the north and disappeared before reaching the 
countersearp.' Underneath the red layer was a layer of grey-coloured 
silty soil, about 3 feet deep, in which numerous large stones were 
embedded. Finally, below the silt was an accumulation of decayed 
vegetable matter, closely resembling peat. This accumulation, which 
had a maximum depth of 3) feet, contained some branches that had 
belonged to bushes of a sturdy growth. Varying in thickness from a 
mere twig to what may have been the main stem, 24 inches in 
diameter, the branches could be easily cut with the spade. When this 
was done, the wood looked fresh; but it rapidly turned black on 
exposure to the air. 

Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic Garden kindly examined the 
vegetable remains under the microscope. He reports that the branches 
were of willow. As he also found at least one willow-leaf in the peaty 
matter, it is safe to conclude that willow-trees had been growing in the 
Ditch when the silt was laid down. How they came to be buried, 
it would not be easy to say. If the silt is pure silt, then there 
must have been water in the Ditch when it was deposited. It did not 
appear to be stratified, but, if the stones embedded in it were 
thrown in when it was in a soft state, any stratification that existed 
would be destroyed. Is it possible that a dam has been made in 
the Ditch at some time? If so, the obstruction must have been 
where the new road now runs, for in trenches dug to the east of that 
line it was necessary to go much farther down before any trace of 


* Three other trenches, dug later, proved that it had not been continuous all along the south 
face of the mound. 
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silt appeared.’ The dam, if there was one, could hardly have been 
mude for flooding the M. ditch, as the water would have escaped 
over the south lip of the Antonine Ditch Nor is there any means 
of knowing whether it was by accident or by design that the stones 
were in the silt. What is certain is that there has been a level of 
occupation above silt and stones, for on the top of them there were 
lying numerous fragments of bone—too minute to be identified— 
and several small pieces of pottery. A piece of iron slag came from 
the red layer. Higher up, the filling was exactly the same as that of 
the M. ditch. As the pottery, too, was similar in character, it follows 
that the mound had been occupied at a time when the Antonine Ditch 
was half-filled with decayed vegetable matter, silt and stones, its own 
ditch being meanwhile empty. 

Regarding the composition of the mound itself there was not much 
to be learned. With a view, however, to verifying the source of the 
clayey stratum which appears in the section EF (fig. 2), a short trench 
was dug over the counterscarp of the Antonine Ditch a little way to 
the east of the new road. The result of the incision was to confirm the 
conjecture that the material had been thrown up by the Roman diggers. 
Clay was encountered at a depth of 5 feet, showing that there was a 
bed of this material through which the workmen would have to cut, 
It is worth adding that a trial pit sunk near the same spot but on the 
north side of the lip of the Ditch gave a depth of fully 3 feet for the 
upeast, That the clay bed continued for some distance farther west 
was proved by a trench dug on the top of the mound near its western 
end, where clay, similar to that which appears in section EF (fig. 2), 
was found at a depth of 18 inches. This last trench also revealed a 
post-hole, 2 feet deep, in the position marked in fig. 1. At the bottom 
were the stones that had served for packing the post, and among these 
was a piece of iron slag. Otherwise the hole was empty. 

The manner in which the ends of the M. ditch tend to converge, as 
they approach the Antonine Ditch, almost suggests that the mound 
has been elliptical (fig. 1). But in the anonymous account of a journey 
made along the Roman Wall in 1697, preserved among the Portland Papers, 
it is described as “an heap of earth on the outside of the diteh of a 
square figure, about sixty feet long, forty broad, and twenty high; flat 
on the top.” What Horsley says about it seems to bear out this view 

+ In one trench the silt was 10 feet below the present surface, which, however, is here 2 feet 


higher than the present surface opposite the mound. The true difference in the level of the silt 
was, therefore, 2 feet 4 inches. 

* Uniess, indeed, the obstruction was carried all the way across the berm, In which ense 
the remains of the Rampart might have formed the southern bank of the dam. 

2 Hist, MSS. Comm.: Portland Papers, ‘ol. ti, p. 57. 
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of its shape. He calls it “a beautiful exploratory mount, not unlike that 
near Calder church.”' As the Cadder tumulus, which is still in good 
preservation, is rectangular, we must assume that the Bonnybridge 
example was of similar form. Within the ditches it measures about 
97 feet along the major axis and 65 feet along the minor. These figures 
are basal, and it will be noted that they agree in ratio with the measure- 
ments given by the anonymous traveller for the size of the top—60 feet 
by 40 feet. At present its summit is about 9 feet higher than the surface 
of the new road which skirts it on the east, and fully 13 feet higher 
than the surface of the field on the south. If the slope of the scarps 
of the ditches and the ‘angle of repose’ for the soil of the mound be 
taken into consideration, it will be seen that the original height of the 
mound may not have exceeded by more than a few feet the height it 
stands at to-day, 

In the Bonnybridge mound, then, we have the essential features of a 
*motte’—a heap of earth, surrounded by a defensive ditch—and the 
inference that it was a ‘motte’ is supported by the pottery fragment 
which Mr Curle dates to about 1200 a.p. In the excellent description 
of these ‘mottes’ which Mre E. 8. Armitage gave to the Society more 
than thirty years ago, it is pointed out that they were the work of 
the Norman invaders, Quickly erected, and having attached to them 
«a court-yard or ‘bailey, they were suitable in an age when vigilance 
and means of defence were alike necessary, In Galloway and the 
south-west they are often round or elliptical, but elsewhere in Scotland 
they are usually rectangular. Their weakness lay in the wooden 
structure that surmounted them, As this could be easily destroyed by 
tire, it was by and by superseded by the stone tower. 

At Bonnybridge we can fortunately appeal, not only to analogy, 
but to documentary evidence. In 1891 the late Dr Christison collected 
from the Great Seal Register fifteen allusions to particular ‘mottes’ 
and seven to ‘mutehills’ Among these was one to “lie mot de 
Seybeggis vocat. lie Turchill.”"* Although Dr Christison does not say so, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt as to the identity of our mound 
with “the motte of Seabegs.” The reference occurs in a charter of 
15th March 1542/3, confirming a charter of fourteen years earlier, which 
recorded a transfer of the lands of Seabegs, with the right to select a 


1 Britannia Romana, p. 171. 

* Proceedings, vol. xxxiv, (1808-1000), pp, 260 fT. 

* Proceedings, vol. xxv. (1800-01), pp. 210% * Turchill’ is the form in which the alternative name 
appears in the Registrum Magni Sigilli. But the Rev. Mr Miller, who has examined the original, 
informs me that the true reading is ‘Curthill,’ ie. Court-hill, implying that, after it had served its 
primary purpose, the mound had been put to another use, For examples of confusion between 
cand t, see Proceedings, vol. xxxix. (104-5), p, 330, 
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priest for the Chapel of St Helen. The sasine was to be taken at “the 
motte of Seabegs, also called the C(o)urthill.”! There is no other mound 
in the neighbourhood which could possibly answer to this description. 
The site of the Chapel of St Helen is on lower ground about 450 yards 
to the north. To-day the buildings that occupy it bear the name of 
Chapel Place, and General Roy calls the mound “the Chapel-bill.” The 
‘motte’ was perhaps selected as the scene of the ceremony of taking 
sasine because it was the original centre of the Barony. 

It remains to say a word or two about the objects found. These 
were few in number and, for the most part, insignificant. By far the 
most important was fig. 3, which has already been dealt with. The 
rest of the pottery sherds were so fragmentary that Mr Curle hesitated 
to assign a very definite date to any of them, although their variety 
seemed to him to point to an occupation of some kind over a fairly 
long period. While several which came from the trenches cut to the 
east of the road can hardly be directly connected with the motte, they 
had an interest of another kind. Lying from 4} to 5 feet below the 
modern surface, they suggested that this part of the Antonine Ditch 
had remained open to that depth until possibly as late as the eighteenth 
century. Mention has already been made of various lumps of iron slag 
which were found in the course of our excavations. Gordon remarks 
in his Itinerarium Septentrionale? that “Abundance of Iron and Lead 
Ore is dug up near this Hill, some of which I carried away with me, 
and, probably, the Romans, at this Place, might have had a Foundary 
for melting their Metal.” That there must at some time have been 
a bloomery near the mound seems scarcely open to question. On the 
other hand, the position of the majority of the pieces which we 
obtained was such as to indicate that the smelting operations had been 
carried on in post-Roman days." 

Mr Ure was greatly interested in the discovery of iron slag, and 
had several samples analysed by the firm's expert chemist. At his 
suggestion two of the iron ingots from Newstead were similarly tested. 
As the ingots were in a more highly manufactured state, the iron 
content being as high as 982 per cent. in the one case and 9905 per 
cent, in the other, a comparison with the Bonnybridge samples would 
hardly be relevant. But the metallic iron content of the latter was 
only 499 per cent., or actually less than that of some of the specimens 


+ A tradition of the uses to which the mound had been put lingered on until 1797. The 
Statistical Account says: “In the barony of Seabegs, near the canal, there is an artificial mound 
of earth, where courts and deli/berative councils were formerly held, as appears by the name Mote, 
which the place yet retains” (vol. xix. p, 107), * Page 57. 

* The only case in which there was even « shadow of doult was that of the fragment at the 
bottom of the post-hole. But the date of the post-hole itself is quite uncertain. 
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of bog iron ores from Gairloch Parish, analysed by the late Dr Ivison 
Macadam.' The detailed analysis was—Ferric Oxide 60°35 per cent., 
Silica 279 per cent., Manganese Oxide 135 per cent., Sulphur 04 per 
cent., with a trace of Phosphoric Oxide and of Lime. A sample of the 
layer of red sand from the Antonine Ditch was also analysed. After 
deduction of 4562 per cent, of moisture, the analysis of the dry sample 
was as follows—Silica 8536 per cent., Alumina ‘20 per cent, and Ferric 
Oxide 17°11 per cent., with a trace of Lime, 


i. 


A MOUND CONTAINING SHORT CISTS AT TRUMLAND, ROUSAY, 
ORKNEY. By tHe wate J. HEWAT CRAW, F.S.A.Scort. 


In the summer of 1952 a denuded mound on the farm of Nears, 
Rousay, was excavated by Mr Walter G. Grant, F.S.AScot. Although 
in a very ruinous condition, the remains of a small short cist con- 
taining fragments of two steatite urns and a few incinerated human 
bones were found near the centre* After the excavation of this 
structure, another was discovered in the adjoining field, but on Trumland 
Home Farm, 10 yards east of the dry-stone dyke which separates the 
holdings. It was decided to leave over for another year the examina- 
tion of this monument, and so it was early in the following June 
(1933) that Mr Grant and I carried out the excavation. 

This construction, which appeared as a low, grassy mound (fig. 1), 
lay 120 yards east by north of the first, at about the same elevation, 
75 feet above sea-level. It was composed almost wholly of earth, with 
here and there slabs of stone appearing through the turf. Its original 
height was 4 feet 6 inches, Immediately within the perimeter was 
found a symmetrical wall of well-built slabs, laid on the flat in three 
to six courses and varying from 8 inches to 12 inches in height. The 
space enclosed was practically circular, measuring 20 feet 8 inches in 
diameter from north to south and 20 feet 10 inches from east to west. 
On the top of the mound, beneath 2 inches of turf, and with its centre 
1 foot south-east of the middle of the monument, was a cist-like 
construction formed by three slabs, 1 foot 5 inches in length, 8 inches 
in breadth, and 7 inches in depth, the longer axis pointing 25° west of 
north magnetic (fig. 2, B). There was neither a cover-stone on the 
top nor a slab at the north end, both having probably been torn out. 

* Proceedings, vol. xxi. (1886-7), p. 104, * Thid., vol. \xvii. p. M4. 
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The cist only contained soil. To the north of it, and half-way between 
it and the edge of the kerb, was a square cist with its axis lying 22 
east of the north magnetic; it measured 1 foot 3 inches in length and 
breadth and 1 foot 4 inches in depth, and had a cover and a paving 
slab (fig. 2, C). It contained incinerated human bones, much burnt 
matter, and fragments of a steatite urn. Close to the outside of the 
south-east corner were fragments of the same urn and more burnt 
matter. 

At a distance of 9 inches outside the kerb to the east was a third 
cist with its axis pointing north and parallel to the edge of the kerb 
(fig. 2, A); it measured 2 feet in length and 1 foot 6 inches in breadth. 
Each side consisted of two stones, and there was one at either end. 
The cover consisted of a thin slab, but the bottom was unpaved. The 
cist was 8 inches deep, but the side and end stones were only 3 inches 
deep, below them being an unlined excavation in the soil. This cist 
contained no bones or relics, but was completely filled with burnt 
matter similar to that in the second cist. From the peculiarity of the 
structure, position, and contents, it may have been used not for burial 
but for the reception of the products of a fire. 

Almost exactly in the centre of the mound, and at a lower level 
than the first described grave, was another cist of striking symmetry 
and showing unusual structural features, with its axis lying north and 
south magnetic (fig. 2, D). It measured 12} inches from north to south, 
12 inches from east to west, and 9 inches in depth. The four side slabs 
and the cover were less than 1 inch in thickness. Against each of the 
four sides were placed two stones, one above the other, and around the 
whole were ten additional slabs laid to slope inwards towards the top. 
Over the cover were two stones, lying side by side, covered by a single 
larger stone, on the top of which was a smaller slab. It contained 
incinerated human bones, and one small fragment of pottery measur- 
ing about 1 inch by } inch. 

The rest of the mound was dug over, but nothing further was 
found except several slabs of varying size which lay about the level 
of the top of the central cist, seemingly without any arrangement. 
After the mound was examined, the soil and turf and the stones of 
the first and fourth cists, which had been moved, were replaced, so 
that the structure remains in its original state. 
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A CHAMBERED MOUND AT WESTNESS, ROUSAY, ORKNEY. 
By WALTER G. GRANT, F.S.A.Scor. 


About the 100-foot contour line, on a slight shelf, on the fairly steep 
grassy slope between the house of Westness and the public road, some 
25 yards distant from the latter and about 250 yards from the Bay of 


Westness on Eynhallow Sound, stands a 
grass-covered mound, measuring 40 feet 
in diameter from north to south and 
35 feet from east to west. As the mound 
had been dug into a good many years 
ago, it is now reduced to a height of 
3 feet, the excavated part having been 
partially refilled and left with a hollow 
on the top. On the east side of this 
hollow the upper edge of a long thin slab 
appeared, and at the northern end two 
stones laid on the flat, giving the appear- 
ance of steps. There is no record of the 
former excavation. 

On the 3rd of July 1983, Dr Callander, 
Director of the National Museum of 
Antiquities, being present, the mound 
was again opened, in the hope that its 
character might be revealed. 

A trial trench was driven in from 
the northern edge until structure was 
met with. This cut showed that the 
mound was an earthen one, containing 
a natural admixture of small stones. 
No traces of cairn-building were seen. 
When the centre was excavated an ir- 
regularly shaped sub-oval chamber was 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Chambered Mound at 
Westness, Rousay. 


brought to light, the longer axis lying nearly north and south 
(fig. 1). It measured 8 feet 9 inches in length and 6 feet 11 inches 
in greatest breadth. The north-east corner of the building had 
evidently been completely torn out except for a small section which 
indicated the line of building. The west side of the chamber 
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and also the western half of its north end consist of a carefully 
built wall of stones, not set in a regular curve, but in short straight 
sections. The greater part of its east side is formed by a flagstone 
set on edge, measuring 4 feet 11 inches in length, 2 feet 1 inch in 
height, and 2} inches in thickness. At its northern end is the fragment 
of walling already referred to. This consists of three thin stones, now 
lying at an angle, but no doubt originally laid on the flat. The vacant 
space in the north-east corner between the end of this flag and the 
eastern end of the north wall which terminates in a vertical face, may 
have been filled with another slab on edge, this having been removed 
during the previous excavation. The south end of the east side beyond 
the flag is not aligned with it, but projects forward 12 inches and 
angles inwards. The corresponding building on the opposite side also 
converges, reducing the width of this end to 3 feet. 

Inserted in the floor at the northern end of the upright flag on the 
east side, and at right angles to it, is a setting of four small flags, 
1 inch to 2 inches thick, placed vertically, the three outer ones rising 
only 2 inehes to 4 inches above the level of the floor. Near the 
opposite end of the flag is another small stone, also placed at right 
angles, possibly the remaining member of a setting similar to that at 
the other end. Whether there had been an outside kerb is not known, 
but the structure is strongly suggestive of a rectangular bed- or hearth- 
like arrangement, 4 feet long by 2 feet 9 inches broad. 

Where the north end angles into the west wall is a small bole or 
recess, 6 inches from the floor, measuring 8 inches high, 7} inches 
broad, and 114 inches deep. In the east end of the chamber are the 
lower courses, one on each side and two at the back, of a recess, 
measuring 23 inches across the mouth, 16 inches across the back, and 
19 inches deep. 

There is no indication how the chamber was roofed, as the remain- 
ing parts of the sides are practically vertical, with no signs of inward 
corbelling, neither are there any indications of supporting pillars for 
a roof. 

The only relics discovered consisted of a few fragments of burnt 
bones—evidently human, as small parts of a skull could be identified— 
and pieces of charcoal scattered here and there. The incinerated bones 
were mostly picked out of the filling in, but a few pieces were found 
on the floor, chiefly at the north-west corner, where the lowest floor- 
level had not been disturbed by the previous excavators. 

There is some difficnlty in determining the character of the monu- 
ment, The small bole near the floor and the bed- or hearth-like 
setting are suggestive of a dwelling more than a tomb, but there are 
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no signs of a fire nor of an entrance. Besides, the diameter of the 
mound is too small to permit of the walls being carried to a height 
suitable for habitation. It has not to be forgotten, however, that in 
Orkney there are quite a number of small earth-houses with low roofs, 
but these are all provided with entrance passages. The presence of 
cremated human remains and scattered small fragments of charcoal 
could hardly be expected in a dwelling, and it would seem that the 
building was sepulchral and of a very unusual type. 

Professor Alexander Low, F.S.A.Scot., who examined the bones, 
reported that they were very thoroughly incinerated, and that frag- 
ments of human parietal, occipital, ulna, and thigh-bone were identified. 

On sloping ground on the farm of Westness, in a field which has 
been long under cultivation, about 230 yards north of Westness House 
and 70 feet west of the farm road, at an elevation of some 80 feet 
above sea-level, is a circular mound, doubtlessly lowered in height and 
spread out to a certain extent by agricultural operations, now measur- 
ing 56 feet in diameter and 4 feet in height. This, presumably, is 
another burial site. 
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IV. 
A VIKING CIST-GRAVE AT BALLINABY, ISLAY. By ARTHUR J. H. 
EDWARDS, F.S.A.Scor., Assistant KEEPER OF THE McuseuM. WITH 
A Notre on THE SKELETAL REMAINS BY Proresson THOMAS H. 
BRYCE, M.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.Scor. 


On the 24th June 1932 a Viking grave was found at Ballinaby by 
Mr Neill M‘Lellan, shepherd, when effecting the release of a lamb 
which had squeezed through an opening between two of the stones on 
the north side of the structure. As he was freeing the lamb the shepherd 
saw an iron axe and some human bones lying inside on the surface of 
the sand, and suspecting a burial of some kind he had information of 
his find conveyed to the police authorities, Sergeant Duncan MacNair 
of the Argyll Constabulary visited the site and took temporary posses- 
sion of the relics, making at the same time adequate arrangements 
for the protection of the grave until it could be examined by a 
representative from the Museum. I was not able to go there, however: 
until 10th July, when Sergeant MacNair gave me every assistance in 
making this record. It is to him that I am indebted for information 
as to the position of the skeletal remains and relics in the grave. 

The burial was situated on a natural shelf near the top of a rocky 
knoll now covered with sand and overgrown with grass, about half a 
mile west of Ballinaby House, and about 400 yards west of the graves of 
a Viking man and woman of tenth-century date, discovered by the father 
of Mr Neill M‘Lellan in 1878! These burials had been made side by side, 
each surrounded by a line of stones set on edge, but the structure of 
the present find was that of a cist-grave, the long axis of which lay 
65" east of north magnetic or nearly north-east and south-west. The 
grave was formed of four slabs set on edge on the north side (fig. 1), 
four on the south side, and four cover stones supported by those on the 
sides, There were no end slabs, but as a number of loose and broken 
stones, of a nature and appearance similar to those of which the grave 
was made, were lying about on the slope on the north side, it is very 
probable that end slabs had existed originally. Below the sand which 
partially filled the interior was the floor of natural rock. The slabs 
were of chloritic schist and varied from 3 inches to 6 inches in thick- 
ness. As can be seen in the illustration there are spaces between the 
slabs, but these vacancies were in all likelihood filled at one time by 


* Proceedings, vol. xiv. p. GL. 
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other stones. The grave lay about 1 foot 6 inches below the surface 
and measured internally about 7 feet in length, 2 feet in breadth at 
the west end, 2 feet 6 inches near the centre, and 1 foot 10 inches at 
the east end, the depth being 1 foot 9 inches, Although many of the 
bones of the skeleton were missing, it was possible to ascertain from 
what remained that the body had been laid fully extended with the 
head at the south-west end. 

The relies consisted of an axe which was found on the left side of 





Fig, 1. Viking Cist-grave at Ballinaby, Islay. 


the skeleton just about the position of where the right elbow would 
have been, a sword found on the right side with the hilt near the 
waist, the boss of a shield also on the right side and opposite the 
breast, and fragments of a sickle or knife which were so disintegrated 
as to make their exact identification uncertain, All these objects were 
of iron. In addition, a buckle and a free ring-headed pin of bronze 
were found near the centre of the body. The axe (fig. 2, No. 1), 
which has suffered a good deal from corrosion, measures 8 inches in 
length and 5} inches across the cutting edge. It is similar in type! to 
those we already have in the Museum from Reay, in Caithness and 
Kiloran Bay, Colonsay. The sword (fig. 2, No. 2) is now in four 
pieces through decay, and a small portion near the point is awanting, 
' Proceedings, vol. Lxi. p, 2H. 
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It is double-edged and measures 39 inches in length approximately. 
The blade is 2} inches in width immediately below the guard, tapering 
to 2} inches in the middle and 1} inch at a distance of 6 inches from 
the point. The slightly upwardly curved crosspiece of the pommel 
measures 3) inches in length, and the guard, which is curved down- 
wards a little, 3[ inches, There is no pommel stud now, but this may 
well have got detached and become completely disintegrated, The grip 
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Fig. 2. Objects from Viking Grave at Ballinaby. Islay. 


is 34 inches in length, and traces of wood still adhere to its surface. 
The exact type of the sword is difficult to determine, but it probably 
dates to about A.p. 950 or 1000, The shield boss (fig. 2, No. 3) is of 
hemispherical form, and measures 2) inches in height and 6 inches in 
diameter including the flange which is | inch in breadth. Remains 
of the four rivets by means of which it was fixed to a wooden shield 
ean still be seen, and portions of the wood itself are still attached to the 
underside. It is analogous to one from Reay and two from Orkney now 
in the Museum.' The pin (fig. 2, No. 4) is of the free ring-headed type, 
the ring-head measuring | inch in diameter and the stem 4 inches in 
length, the lower part being flattened for 1} inch from the point, 


* Proceedings, vol. txi, p. 204. 
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The buckle (fig. 2, No. 5) consists of a bow und tongue with a doubled 
plate for attachment to the strap, the latter measuring 1f inch in 
length, 1), inch in breadth at the wide end, and tapering to j inch at 
the narrow end. The bow measures 2 inches in breadth by } inch in 
depth, and is decorated on its upper surface by a pellet decoration in 
relief, This is divided into two panels by a space on which the tongue 
rests: the whole has been gilded. The tongue is zoomorphie in char- 
acter and has been silvered. 

Although the relics are in no way remarkable they date the burial 
to somewhere between A.D. 950 and 1000. This form of grave, however, 
is unusual, It has been recorded that Viking graves have been found 
within roughly made enclosures or settings of stones, but in Scotland 
the Viking cist-grave is uncommon, and according to Brégger’ the 
people who favoured this particular style of interment were probably 
immigrants from the coasts of Mére-Trondelag and Nordland in Norway, 
where quite a number of such graves have been found, and where the 
tradition of the Early Lron Age was preserved into Viking times. 

The Society is much indebted to Mr Angus M'Lachlan of Loch Gorm 
House, Bruichladdich, Islay, who has kindly presented the relics to the 
National Museum of Antiquities. 


REPORT ON THE BONES. By Professor THomas H. Bryce, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.Scot. 


The skeleton from Ballinaby is unfortunately very fragmentary, all 
the bones having suffered seriously from post-mortem decay, The trunk 
is represented by the axis vertebra and various small fragments from 
other parts of the vertebral column. The ribs are all absent. There 
are only one or two small pieces of the pelvis, and no portions of either 
clavieles or scapulw, The long bones of the limbs present have all lost 
their extremities and parts of their shafts; they are therefore not 
measurable with exactitude. The left femur, however, when compared 
with a series of complete bones, was found to correspond closely with 
one measuring 474 mm. This figure indicates a stature of about 5 feet 
7 inches. There is no special flattening of the femoral shafts below 
the trochanters, nor is there any lateral compression of the tibize. 
Some fragments of metatarsal bones alone represent the skeleton of 
hands and feet, One of the metatarsals still has its proximal articular 
surface intact. The epiphysis is fully united. 

The skull is represented by the vault, the base and face being 
absent. Even the vault is very defective, as most of the left side has 


! Bregeer, Ancient Emigrants, pp. 121 and 122, 


es 
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been destroyed. The glabella is flat and the supraciliary ridges are 
slightly developed; the superior orbital ridges are thin. All these are 
features pointing to the skull having been that of a woman, but the 
frontal bone is so much inclined backwards that it would rather 
appear that we have to do with the skull of a man. The condition of 
the sutures indicates, however, that the individual was far advanced 
in life, and it is just possible that the backward inclination of the 
frontal bone is due to old age changes in the skull bones, 

No accurate measurements of the skull could be obtained save the 
maximum length. This is 194 mm., a figure which brings the specimen 
into the category of long skulls. From the characters of the vault 
there is no doubt that the transverse diameter was relatively small 
in relation to the maximum length, and that the skull, if whole, would 
have fallen into the dolicho-cranial class, or possibly into the lower 
range of the mesati-cranial category. 

The jaw fragment indicates a moderately stout mandible with a 
well-marked chin. It might just as well have been that of a woman 
as of a man. 

Three teeth have been preserved, a lower molar and two premolars. 
The crowns of the latter are worn quite flat, and the crown of the molar 
is worn down almost to the root, It is oceupied by a large cavity 
possibly due to caries, an unusual feature in teeth of prehistoric times. 

These dental characters, of course, support the conclusion drawn 
from the condition of the skull, that the individual was advanced 
in years, 


CINERARY URNS AT MONKLAW, JEDBURGH. 
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CINERARY URNS AT MONKLAW, JEDBURGH, By ARTHUR J. H. 
EDWARDS, F.S.A.Scor,, Assistant Keeper oF THE MUSEUM. Wits 
A REPORT ON THE INCINERATED ConTENTS BY Proressor J. C. BRASH. 


Two urns were found in a field 500 feet above sea-level on the farm of 
Monklaw, about two miles north of Jedburgh, and about 300 yards north- 
west of the house, when ploughing was going on during December last. 
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Fig. 1. Clnerary Urn found at Monklaw, Jedburgh. 


The urns lay about 36 feet apart and both had been inverted. Of one 
there remained only the base and a few wall fragments; this must have 
been a very large vessel as the base measures 6} inches in diameter and 
1 inch in thickness. Of the other, which contained cremated bones, the 
greater part though badly damaged was recovered, and it has been found 
possible to reconstruct it in the Museum, This urn is of a reddish-brown 
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colour and has an overhanging rim with a straight upright neck beneath. 
The wall portion is rather short, giving the urn a somewhat squat 
appearance. The vessel (fig. 1) measures 9{ inches in height, from 7j 
inches to 8} inches in diameter at the mouth, 8§ inches at the neck, and 
44 inches across the base. The lip, which is slightly concave and bevelled 
downwards in the interior, is decorated by a zigzag pattern, and the broad 
overhanging rim by a lattice design bordered at the top by four hori- 
zoutal lines and at the bottom by two. The neck is ornamented with 
similar markings, but round the lower margin is a row of small loops, 
the curvature upwards. The whole of the decoration has been formed 
by the impression of a twisted cord, the lattice patterns and zigzags 
being doubled. 

The Marquess of Lothian has generously presented the urn to the 
National Museum, and we also have to thank Mr T, Wight, the farmer, 
for so carefully preserving what remained of the vessels and their 
contents, 


REPORT ON INCINERATED BONES FROM BRONZE AGE URN, 
MONKLAW, JEDBURGH. By Professor J, C. Brasn. 


These remains, the incineration of which is incomplete, include 
more or less distorted but recognisable fragments of most portions of 
the skeleton: the bodies (centra) of thirteen thoracico-lombar vertebrae 
are fairly complete. 

The vertebre are small and the portions of limb bones rather 
slender: but there are no recognisable epiphyses, nor any signs of 
recent epiphysial union at the upper ends of right humerus and right 
radius, the only parts complete enough for such an observation. A 
portion of the sagittal (interparietal) suture is recognisable, and shows 
internal union well advanced. 

If asked for a diagnosis of sex, I would be inclined to suggest from 
certain minor indications on portions of the pelvic bones that the 
probability is female; but the most that one can say with any con- 
fidence is that these are the bones of a mature adult of slender build, 
probably below average stature. 
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STONE CIRCLES: A NEW THEORY OF THE ERECTION OF THE 
MONOLITHS. By H,. BE. KILBRIDE-JONES, F.S.A.Scor. 


It is now apparent that our prehistoric ancestors could very well 
think for themselves, and were not merely a race of barbarians living 
under clouded skies. On the other hand, our ancestors were just as 
active in mind as ourselves. It is true that they lived in small round 
huts when they might have built themselves palaces of stone or of 
brick; but that is no indication of mental inferiority. A people can 
be easily ridiculed when no tangible evidence remains regarding their 
powers of penetration and thought, their wsthetics, mental develop- 
ment, and religious ideals, Very often culture centres round religion; 
and religious ideals usually demand a certain initiative that might 
otherwise remain latent in the population, It often implies invention. 

Any primitive race of people can easily erect « circle of rough 
boulders—very little tulent is required for that: but when we observe 
that the monoliths have been split off from the living rock by the 
hand of man, and thereafter shaped, however roughly, to a definite 
and predetermined form, that implies invention. It implies, too, that 
these people who were responsible for shaping the monoliths were 
moving along a definite line of development to an ideal, now termed 
civilisation; because it is only when ingenuity, both individual and 
collective, is encouraged to serve humanity that the modern state 
develops. It spells organised society, and public recognition of genius 
in the individual’ 

The theory about to be propounded is well known amongst modern 
engineers; but it was unknown before that the same theory also 
formed part of the equipment of the engineers who erected the Stone 
Circles in Scotland, and of those who erected Stonehenge in England. 
The modern engineer is careful to adopt the easiest method of raising 
4 mass or 4 structure into position, as there is such a thing as over- 
head charges to be taken into consideration: the Bronze Age engineer 
was equally careful, although not, possibly, from a similar consideration. 

1 Whether stone circles were merely sepulchral, a permanent memorial to 4 famous man, or 
places of worship matters very little for present considerations. If is unity of purpose which 
led to their gradual development. However, it is questionable whether the big stone technique 
be a mere accidental convenience or not (cf. T. D. Kendrick, The Awe Age, chap. iv.) On the 


otber band, it seems to be the result, not of a spontaneity of conception, but of « deliberate and 
preconceived ideal, following a definite line of development. 
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Confronted by an enormous mass of stone, it was his place to contrive 
to discover the easiest methods whereby it might be raised into posi- 
tion; thereupon he either invented or developed the theory that is so 
well known to-day. I was fortunate in being present throughout the 
excavations undertaken by Professor V. Gordon Childe at the Stone 
Cirele at Old Keig; and it was while I was watching the monolith Pm 
(fig. 1) being cleared of the earth that covered it, that its hitherto 
indeterminate shape suddenly conveyed a meaning the moment the 
base was fully exposed. The remaining monoliths displayed exactly 
the same characteristics. 





Pig. 1. Old Keiz Stone Circle: Stone Pm, 
(Arrows indicate dressing.) 


Most authors have been attracted to the problem of the erection of 
monoliths, Fergusson,' drawing a complete blank amidst a medley of 
useless data, dismisses the problem as “child's play.” That, of course, 
is the most convenient method of attempting to solve any problem 
that is likely to prove too baffling. Peet dismisses the subject in one 
short sentence, without, however, even hinting at a method” Later 
writers have been more thorough, and have attempted to explain 
away the problem in the crudest manner, due to a belief in a supposed 
absence of intelligence on the part of prehistoric man, who has been 
credited with employing the most difficult and cumbersome methods 
to achieve his ends. In all eases these conclusions are the result of 
inattention to the form of the monolith, a matter which should be 
carefully studied prior to the form of the crater in which it has been placed, 

' J. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p. %, 


* 'T. E. Poet, Rough Stone Monuments ani their Builders, p. 9. 
* Their theories will be referred to later, ander the subheading “ Stonehenge.” 
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In regard to the monolith itself, the ideal form and mode of erection 
were probably due to insular ingenuity, and owed nothing to foreign 
influence.' Moreover, it shows that the Bronze Age peoples of these 
islands were as well acquainted with scientific engineering principles 
as were the Ancient Egyptians. 


OBSERVATIONS AND MEASUREMENTS ON THE MONOLITHS 
at Oup Kara. 


Stone Pe? East Flanking Stone—This monolith is the tallest of the 
three examples chosen for the present paper; and it is the only stone 
remaining undisturbed in its original position (figs. No. 2 and No. 4, 1). 
It is an imposing monolith, standing 5 feet 11 inches above the turf 
level, and in extreme length from base to apex 9 feet. The maximum 
breadth is 4 feet 9 inches, and the thicknesses are as follows (reading 
from the base to the apex) :— 
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The greatest mass is, therefore, concentrated immediately above the 
pointed base. The stone has been quarried, and is comparatively 
smooth on both faces, Its evenness is at once apparent from the 
above figures. The form of the stone is not accidental: it has been 
carefully split to the required shape. The straight (west) side of the 
monolith would appear to have been trimmed by being roughly ham- 
mered, perhaps with a stone maul? The curved side has been treated 
in the same manner. As far as it was possible to ascertain, the com- 
paratively straight base seems to be the result of a single fracture. 


* There seems to be little Justification for assuming that the great stone monuments of the 
West were the result of a developed “Colonial” style (see Peake and Fleure, The Way of the Sea, 
p. a); still less that the idea of the circle of stones was derived from chambered round barrows in 
Scandinavia (tbid,, p. 118) Since stone circles are more numerous in these islands than elsewhere 
in Europe (V. Gordon Childe, The Dawn of Euroyean Civilisation, p, 207), and since they are 
younger-than most other megalithic monuments, it ls probable that the Scottish, and perhaps 
the English, circles were an insular development. ‘This theory has been dealt with by J. Graham 
Oallander, Archirologia, vol, Ixxvii, pp. 90-7. 

* The notations used bere correspond with those on the plan (to be published subsequently) 
prepared by Professor Childe. 

* Stone mauis were used extensively to trim the prilithons at Stonehenge. Here the surfaces 
were dressed with rounded hammer stones of sarsen (see Frank Stevens, Yonehenge To-day and 
Yeaterday, pp. 3 and 3. 
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The monolith has been maintained in its present position by three 
small blocks; and other stones were carefully rammed in around all 
sides of the base. The form and size of the cutting made into the 
virgin soil to receive the stone is worthy of note (see fig. 4, 1). Also, 
the three packing blocks just referred to are resting immediately upon 
the virgin soil, thus guarding against any risk of subsidence. 





Fig. 2. Old Keig Stone Circle: East Flanking Stone Pe. 


Stone Pm.—Although not so large as the above monolith, this stone 
is the finest example of the three (figs. No. 1 and No. 4, 3). It was 
found completely buried just without the outer limit of the bank. Its 
total length is 7 feet 7 inches, and maximum breadth 3 feet 8} inches. 
The feature most worthy of note is its extraordinarily well-detined 
outline and form, More care than is usual has been expended on 
trimming it. It is of fairly even thickness, with the greater mass 
concentrated on the base, and on the straight side immediately above the 
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pointed base, as before. The four sides of the stone are comparatively 
straight, and its surface even; but the most remarkable feature is the 
careful tooling along the base (fig. 1), positive proof that the peculiar 
shape of the base was intentional, the result of a preconceived idea and 
plan, and not merely accidental!’ The stone is a very regular trapezium. 
Its thicknesses are as follows (reading from base to apex) :— 
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Stone Px.—This stone is, perhaps, the rudest of the three, yet it 
bears all the characteristics of the other two, It had been used as the 





Fig. % Old Keig Stone Cirele; Stone Px. 
(Arrows indicate dressing.) 


foundation of a dyke, and is undamaged. It is very irregular in shape, 
but, as seen from figs. No. 3 and No. 4, 2, it has been very roughly 
hammered into the standard form, and there is little diffieulty in per- 
ceiving where the stone has been knocked away by the character of 
the irregular edges. The total length of the monolith is 8 feet 6 inches, 


’ This tooling seems to have been accomplished with a metal tool. This was probably of bronze, 
although copper might have been used. The use of copper is not so improbable asa first considera- 
tlon might seem to suggest, since the Egyptians of the New Kingdom had nothing better, or more 
durable, than chisels of copper (ef. Somers Clarke and BR. Engelbach, Ancient Egyptian Masonry, 
fig. 263). When an alloy such as tin is present, copper can be brought to a temper not far short of 
mild steel ({bid., p. 25). Moreover, chisels were not unknown In Scotiand during the Bronze Age, 
as the examples in the National Museum of Antiquities clearly demonstrate. The stones were 
probably trimmed at the quarry-face. 
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and the maximum breadth 3 feet 7 inches. Its thicknesses are as 
follows (reading from apex to base);— 
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We thus observe that, although the monolith has been but roughly 
trimmed, the greater mass is still concentrated above the pointed base. 


BH ote 





Fig. 4. Outlines of East Flanking Stone Pe and Stones Px and Pm. 
(The numerous packing stones round Pe have been omitted.) 


Tae THEORY AS APPLIED TO THE ERECTION OF THE MONOLITHS. 


The prehistoric stone circles of Great Britain have been described 
as being formed of simple unhewn blocks of stone.’ Mindful of the 
stones at Old Keig, that statement appears to be quite erroneous when 


* 4. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, 2 Also E. Herbert Stone, The Stones of Stonehenge, 
p. 31, The present paper proves the general idea to be ill-founded, 
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applied to stone circles collectively. Admittedly, there are circles 
composed of very rough stones; but many of the circles in Aberdeen, 
for example, show that a certain amount of care has been devoted to 
planning and shaping the monoliths, even to the extent of chiselling. 
The very evenness of some of the stones cannot be natural to them, 
and certain protuberances must, perforce, have been knocked off to 
give a rough uniformity of thickness, and this was probably accom- 
plished with a stone maul. However, it must be admitted that careful 
trimming, such as that displayed on the base of Stone Pm, is the 
exception rather than the rule; but it does exist, as we have seen. In 





Fig. 5, Castle Fraser Stone Circle: Recumbent Stane, with Flankers. 


the majority of circles the stones appear to have been roughly pounded 
into shape, although an exception here would seem to be the Stone 
Circle at Castle Fraser (fig. 5). The east flanking stone, in particular, 
is very even and smooth, and its outlines almost straight; and with the 
amount of care expended on its appearance it stands in marked contrast 
to the somewhat irregular monolith forming the west flanking stone. 

To the casual observer, perhaps one of the most curious and 
remarkable features of many stone circles is the pointed appearance 
of the majority of the monoliths, where large stones have been utilised : 
and it is further noted that this apex is never immediately above the 
eentreof the stone, but, instead, it is reminiscent of a right-angled triangle 
whose apex is in line with one of the vertical sides of the stone. This 
feature is particularly noticeable in the case of Stone Pm at Old Keig, and 
also in the ease of the fanking stones at the circle at Castle Fraser. 


a” 
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Since this feature is noticeable in nearly every stone circle where large 
stones have been employed, it cannot have been merely accidental, and it 
must, therefore, possess some significance.' Actually, the object in so 
shaping the stone was a very real one, and is in accordance with certain 
engineering principles which will be touched upon later. Briefly, the 
whole scheme was originated to lessen the effort, or thrust, necessary 
for the erection of the monolith. 

The excavations at Old Keig revealed the interesting fact that this 
pointed apex was vertically above a similar point at the base, although 
the latter is not so pronounced, generally speaking.* It was discovered 
that, in all eases, the bases had been thus shaped. On a first con- 
sideration, this might seem to be an undesirable feature, detracting 
from the stability of the monolith, especially when stability plays such 
a large factor in the lasting qualities of the monument. Knowing that 
stability would not be sacrificed without some other really important 
object in view, there was nothing left but to conclude that the peculiar 
shape of the base was intimately connected with the erection of the 
monolith, as indeed it was, The east flanking Stone Pe provided the 
solution. When the stone was fully exposed, the methods employed in 
its erection were at once obvious. 

The whole process of erection may be described by taking Stone Pm 
as the monolith to be raised, each step in the process being considered 
separately. 

The various stages in the erection would be as follows :— 

(1) The monolith would be levered up on to its shorter side (fig. 7), 
termed previously in this paper “the curve.” 

(2) An excavation would thereupon be made in the ground to receive 
the pointed base, and of sufficient length and width to receive the stone 
eomfortably.? It is interesting to observe the shape of this excavation. 
From fig. 4,1, we observe that it must have been triangular in section, 
since it was only at the end intended to receive the pointed base that 
any cutting had been made into the virgin soil. 

(3) After the completion of the excavation, the stone would be rolled 
into an upright position, using point C (fig. 7) as the fulerum. To bring 
the stone to an upright position, a thrust would be applied as near to 
the apex as possible, and preferably at right angles to the line CD 


* The Stone Circles at Callanish and at Stenness possess stones with apices pointed in the 
manner described. 

* The same feature waa observed at the Stone Circle at Castle Fraser, where two fallen pillar 
stones display the same pointed apex and base, after the manner of those at Old Kel. 

* It is, of course, a debatable point as to whether the excavation was made at this stage or 
prior to the arrival of the stone, The former course soems to be the more probable, as thie would 
obviate any damage to the sides of the excavation due to the monolith getting out of control, or 
due to people trampling around whilst moving it inte position. 
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to be most effective. This thrust is represented by the force P in 
fig. 7. 

This last step is the most important in the whole procedure. At the 
moment of applying the thrust we see, from Mr Regnauld’s figures, 
that the force P required to raise the monolith is 1575 tons (assuming 
the monolith to be of even thickness, and that its weight is 5 tons). 
As the stone rises into position, the thrust necessary decreases very 
rapidly, until, after an angle of 48’ has been turned, the thrust becomes 
zero and the stone balances. This condition is due to the centre of 
gravity E having turned through an angle of 48", until it is vertically 
above the fulerum C. Thereafter, during the time the stone is turned 
through the remaining 42", a restraining force will be required to prevent 
the stone from pitching forward. This restraining force would take 
the form of a rope, or ropes, fastened round the apex. 

(4) Having raised the stone to an upright position, it now became 
necessary to wedge it firmly to make it secure for all time. First, the 
monolith was levered up slightly, and an excavation made in the humus 
to receive a number of wedges. In the case of the east flanking pillar 
Pe, the wedges were three in number, and they rested upon the virgin 
soil, to assure a sound foundation for them. The stone was then allowed 
to fall gently back upon the wedges, and, if correctly placed, the mono- 
lith should balance perfectly, Small stones and earth would then be 
rammed in between the monolith and the sides of the excavation, and 
the stone would thereafter be definitely secure. 

During the process of raising the monolith, some means would be 
required to prevent it from pitching sideways. This may have been 
accomplished by driving a number of saplings vertically into the ground 
alongside the excavation: thus a temporary wooden buttress would be 
formed, which would keep the monolith from falling over whilst it 
was being made stable.’ 

Had the monolith been a symmetrical one, and presuming it to have 
been raised from a horizontal position, instead of having been placed 
on its side as our present theory demands, the conditions and the thrust 
required to raise it would have been very different. The centre of 
gravity would have been midway between the base and the top, and, 
at the moment of raising, a thrust equal to 24 tons would have been 
required. Moreover, it would have been necessary to apply a slowly 
decreasing thrust almost throughout an angle of 90°, instead of a rapidly 


? This theory is fully considered later in the present paper under the subheading “Stone- 
henge.” There was, however, no evidence to support this assumption at Old Kelz; but the 
saplings may never have been driven Into the virgin soll, and thus no evidence of a post-hole 
would remain. 
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decreasing thrust through an angle of 48°, which is all our new theory 
demands. Again, we see that, not only is there a saving of nearly 1 ton 
in the value of the thrust, utilising our method of erecting the stone, 
but the amount of work done is all but halved. The incongruity of 
asserting that the monoliths in stone circles were erected either from 
the interior, or exterior, of the circle is at once obvious. In any case, 
a cursory glance at the two flanking stones at the circle at Castle Fraser 
clearly demonstrates that they were never thus erected; for we observe 
that the west pillar is situated slightly behind the recumbent stone, 
whilst the east pillar is slightly in front of it. 

Having ascertained the manner in which the monoliths were really 
erected, we can now understand the reason for adopting this peculiar 
standardised form, With a base of the form of the monoliths at Old 
Keig, the fulerum C is brought nearer to the centre of gravity E, thus 
lessening the angle through which the stone would have to turn before 
the force P became zero. This enables the mass of stone to the left of 
the perpendicular CH (fig. 7) to give a pull in a downward direction, 
thus considerably lessening the necessary thrust. Another important 
factor in lessening the angle through which the stone must turn is the 
placing of the pointed apex vertically above the point of the base; 
an arrangement which serves the purpose of bringing the centre of 
gravity nearer to the vertical, or straight, side of the monolith than 
would otherwise be the case were the apex placed centrally, or to the 
opposite side; in other words, the ultimate result of this idea of form is 
to bring the centre of gravity vertically above the fulerum © sooner than 
would otherwise be the case were the stone of any other shape. Then 
again, the straight side is always the thicker, lending added assistance 
in raising the monolith by bringing the centre of gravity still nearer to 
the vertical, or straight, side. This distribution of weight also provides 
a better balance when the monolith is in position, bringing the greater 
mass upon the point of the base, and easing the weight upon the wedges. 
The widening and thickening towards the base helps to preserve a better 
balance by keeping the centre of gravity as low as possible. The east 
flanking stone at Old Keig may not entirely agree with the standard 
form in regard to the apex, but this may have been a natural fracture, 
and to have fashioned the stone correctly would have materially lessened 
its height, rendering it unsuitable for such a position of importance. 


Tue THEORY AS APPLIED TO STONEHENGE. 


Perhaps no stone circle has received more attention than Stone- 
henge. Much has been written; and while there is slight variation of 
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opinion, most authors are unanimous in their belief that the trilithons 
at Stonehenge were erected from a horizontal position,' In the case of 
one trilithon that theory could be true enough; but some of the mono- 
liths have provided an unsolved problem in the past. 

William Gowland was the first to consider the problem seriously, 
and he it was who probably started the theory cited above; for he 
concluded positively that Stone No. 56 had been raised from the 
interior of the circle." 

To anyone acquainted with the monoliths of the Aberdeen stone 





Fig. 6. Stonehenge: Stones Nos, 4 ani 7, 
(No. 1 after Gowland, Archerologia, vol. 8; No, 2 after Hawley, Antiquarica Journal, vol. i,) 


circles, Stone No. 56 is perhaps the best example that could have been 
chosen. Professor Gowland is careful to base his assumption on the 
absence of chalk rock on the N.-E. side, and on the inclined plane 
existing there. However, when we consider the shape of the base of 
this trilithon (fig. 6, 1), the solution becomes apparent at once, from 
our knowledge of the standardised form of the Scottish monoliths: 
for, not only does the base conform to the standard, but it rests 
against a wedge in the same manner as the east flanking Stone Pe 

' ‘The detalls of this popular theory are given in succinot form in Frank Stevens, Stonehenge 
Today and Yesterday. A more elaborate account is given in E. Herbert Stone, The Slones of 
Stonehenge, chap. vt. In regard to the latter, and probably both, the whole theory depends upon 
the monolith having a straight base, as witness Mr Stone's illustrations, yet most of the trilithons 


at Stonehenge possess pointed bases. 
* William Gowland, “ Recent Excavations at Stonehenge,” Archeologia, vol. 58, p, 55, 
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at Old Keig. Undoubtedly, it was erected in the same manner. Pro- 
fessor Gowland is puzzled by the fact that the perpendicular face of 
the chalk had been cut away at the west corner (that next to the 
wedge). This cutting probably was never intentional, but was caused 
either by the fulcrum slipping slightly as the stone was being raised 
or during the process of inserting the wedge. 

Nothing could be more difficult than to raise the trilithon in the 
manner suggested by Professor Gowland. Had it been given a more 
or less regular, even base, upon which it could rest during the process 
of erection, there would be fewer objections to employing this crude 
and burdensome procedure: but, instead, with its present base, the 
stone would at once set up a rotary action, causing obvious difficulties 
and complications; and the energy required to prevent such an oecur- 
rence could be more profitably employed in erecting the trilithon. 
Once more the Bronze Age engineer is imputed to have possessed a 
complete lack of common sense. 

In any case, Professor Gowland's theory is definitely disproved as a 
result of Lt.-Col. Hawley’s excavations round Stone No. 1.2 Col. Hawley 
is puzzled by the steepness of the crater, and is at a loss to know 
how the stone came to be erected, As he states, had the stone been 
tipped in according to Professor Gowland’s assumption, the whole 
crater might have been ruined. On the other hand, had the stone 
been erected in the manner of the monoliths at Old Keig, the solution 
is not only obvious, but all danger of damaging the crater is avoided. 
In this case the stone tapers on both sides to a blunt point—a feature 
that was also noted in connection with Stones 2) and 30, and Stones 6 and 7" 
It is only by tapering both sides to a point that damage is averted. 
Had the base taken the form of that of Stone 56, the point of the base 
would have struck the edge of the crater as the stone was brought 
into position, unless, of course, the crater bad been materially length- 
ened. This idea might be thought to imply a refinement upon the 
stones at Old Keig; but when the process of erection is again con- 
sidered, it will be seen at once that a certain amount of efficiency has 
been sacrificed, and a greater thrust will be required to raise the 
monolith. 

Apart from the stones themselves, Stonehenge adds to our knowledge 
in another direction. Allusion has already been made* to a supposition 
concerning a wall, or buttress, of saplings, placed along one side to 

* Archerologia, vol. 3%, pk 

* “Second Report on the Excavations at Stonehenge,” Antiquaries Journal, vol. ji, p. 38. 

* Lieut. Col. Hawley, “Stonehenge: Interim Heport on the Exploration,” Antiquaries Journal, 


vol. L, figs. 3 and 4. 
* See page &. 
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restrain the monolith from toppling over in that particular direction. 
At Stonehenge a curious phenomenon was noted by Col. Hawley: in 
the eases of Stones 7, 1, and 30, post-holes were observed, cut in the 
solid chalk, and flush with the broad face of the monoliths. Let us 
consider in detail the case of stone No. 7 (see fig. 6, 2). Here, it will be 
observed, are four post-holes, ostensibly placed in line, with another, 
much larger than the others, situated a sbort distance in from the 
others. Into the first four post-holes were inserted four saplings of 
goodly height, and these would necessarily be supported from behind 
by means of struts, or their equivalents. These saplings would thus 
form a steady barrier sufficient to prevent the monolith from toppling 
over, The remaining post-hole must have taken the trunk of a small 
tree by its diameter, and seems to have served the purpose of a 
check. 

A glance at fig. 6, 2 shows that all the packing blocks resting 
underneath the monolith are to be found on the north side, indicating 
that the stone was erected from that side. This agrees exactly with 
the position of the post-holes. After the stone had been raised in the 
manner of our theory, the restraining ropes would be placed around 
the apex just as the centre of gravity was approaching the vertical: 
thereafter, when the centre of gravity had passed the vertical, a 
restraining foree would be applied to the ropes in a direction slightly 
towards the barrier of saplings, thus causing the stone to brush 
against them. If the restraining force was in line with the axis of 
the stone, there would be a tendency for the monolith to topple over 
in both directions, with obvious danger to human life. The buttress of 
saplings would be useful for adjusting the stone to the correct position ; 
for, while the stone itself has support to keep it upright, it could 
without difficulty be moved either to the Jeft or right until it was at 
the correct distance from its neigbour to receive the lintel: that position 
attained, chalk, rubble, and stones would be rammed into the interspaces 
to firmly anchor the trilithon for all time, When this last operation 
was complete, it would be necessary to cut the saplings off at ground 
level, in order not to disturb the newly-rammed rubble. This would 
explain the finding of decayed wood in the post-holes around Stones 1 
and 30. The reason for firing the wood in the post-holes by Stone No. 7 
is not obvious. 

We thus observe that our theory, as upheld by the monoliths of the 
stone circles of the north-east of Scotland, when applied to the problem 
of Stonehenge, reveals much that is interesting. The builders seemed, 
however, somewhat unfamiliar with the new form, a condition that 
ean be understood when it is remembered that Stonehenge antedates 
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the stone cireles of the north-east of Scotland by several centuries,’ 
during which period the new form had time to become standardised. 
An absence of standardisation is seen in the variety of bases. Stone 
No. 56 is, perhaps, the sole attempt at the ideal, the remainder appear 
to be experimental. Apart from mere form, however, it is interesting 
to observe the efforts of a people to attain an ideal; and it needs but 
an ideal to encourage invention. 

In conclusion, the author desires to express his thanks to Professor 
V. Gordon Childe for permission to make use of the data coneerning 
the measurements of the monoliths at Old Keig, and of the photographs, 
figs. 1, 2, and 3; and to the Society of Antiquaries of London for 
permission to reproduce the drawings of fig. 6. 


THE THEORY EXPRESSED IN MATHEMATICAL TERMS. 
By A. ReGNauLp, B.Se.(Eng., Lond.), A.R.C.Se., M.1E.E.* 


The stone is assumed to be of even thickness, and to weigh 5 tons, 
Considering the ground to be horizontal, and CH to be vertical, it will be 
found that the point D is 2 8 above the ground, ie. DG=2 8. The 


’ Apart from entering into any controversy In regard to the dating of the recumbentstone type 
of stone cirele, which has of late been regarded as belonging to Lron Age A times (V. Gordon Childe, 
* Trin] Excavations at the Old Keig Stone Cirele,” Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot., vol. Ixvii. pp. 37-5), 
attention may be drawn to the fuct that, at the period of the erection of the circles in the north- 
east of Scotland, cremation was the goneral prictice, most yielding burnt bones, and many urns 
of theecinerary type. Of stone circles with a recumbent stone, the following have yielded fragments 
of urns: Seanhinny (F. BR. Coles, “ Report on Stone Circles in Kincardine and Part of Aberdeen,” 
Proe, Soc. Ant, Scot, vol. xxxiv. pp. 130-08, No, 15), Castle Fraser, Hatton of Ardoyne (F. R. Coles, 
* Report on the Stone Circles of the North-East of Scotinnd, Inverurie Distriet,” Proc. Soc, Ant, 
Scot., vol. xxxv. pp; 187-248, Nos. 4 and 21), and Candle Hill, Old Hayne (F. I. Coles, “ Report on 
Stone Circles in Aberdeen, Inverurie, Eastern Parishes, and Inseh Districts,” ibid, vol, xxxvi. pp, 
48-81, No, &). The circle at Burreldales, Rappia Wood, ylelded a cinerary urn, possibly cordoned 
(F. BR. Coles, ** Report on the Stone Circles of the North-East of Scotland, Chiefly in Anchterless and 
Forgue,” Proe, Soc. Ant. Seot,, vol. xxxvil. pp. 88-142), More definite evidence is forthcoming from 
the following cirelea: Tuack, Kintore, yielded three urns, one being of the overhanging rim type, 
and another cordoned (see Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times, the Bronze and Stone Ages, p, 101); 
Crichle circle yielded two cinerary urns of late type (/bid., p. 100), An encrusted urn was found 
within a circle at Glenballoch, near Blairgowrie (Proc. Soc. Ant, Seot., vol. xiv. p. 90); while a 
élrele at Tynrieh, Balliniuig, yielded four large cinerary urns, “each of which was about 2 feet 
high” (Anderson, Joc, cff,,p. 113), Fragments of cinerary urns were found ina cirele at Kingeausle 
(ihid., yp. TS), A large ure full ofiurnt bones was found on the farm of Newton of Monthtlairy, 
during the process of demolishing « stone circle (ibid., p, 115). Dr Cyril Pox believes this urn to 
he an |ntermediate form between the enlarwzed food-vessel and the encrusted arn (C. Fox, An 
Euernusted Urn of the Bronze Age from Wales; with Notes on the Origin and Distribution of the 
Type,” Antiquaries Journal, vol, vil. p, 115), Finally, an excavation at the stone cireleat Balbirnie 
House, near Markinch, Fife, produced a number of broken urns of the cinerary type (Anderson 
toc, cit., p. 16), We thus see that the period to which the stone circles in the enst of Scotland 
belong is the late Bronze Age, On the other hand, Stonehenge dates from the early Bronze Age 
(RK. S. Newall, “Stonehenge,” Antiquity, vol. iii. pp. 7-88). 

* By courtesy of Alexander Russell, Esy., M-A., D.Se., LLD., FBS, MLLER, Principal of 
Faurnuday House Electrical Engineering College, London. 
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magnitude of the thrust at D depends upon whether it is exerted in a 
direction perpendicular to CD, and it is questionable if human effort 
could be so exerted at a height of only 2 8 from the ground. 
Assuming, however, that the force P acts perpendicular to CD, 
taking moments about the point of contact with the ground, we get 


W «CF 
6p 


PxCD=W+CF or P= 
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Fig. 7. Old Keig Stone Circle: Stone Pm, 


From the diagram (fig. 7) CF=2' 1)", and CD=6%, so that putting 
W =5 tons, we have 5x3 
5x: _ pats 

a “ey 1575 tons, 
Thus, the thrust required to raise the stone about the point C is 
1575 tons. (N.B.—If P is not perpendicular to CD but at an angle ¢ 
P 
ey 
As the stone pivots about C the angle @ increases, as also does the 


angle «, but still assuming that the thrust is exerted in a direction 
perpendicular to CD we get 


PxCD=Wx«CF or P= 





to the perpendicular, the thrust will be increased to = 


W «CF 
($3) Tay 
and since W and CD are constant, we have P«CF. 





= _ 6 CG — 
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But GE ~ 008 (0+86), so that CF’ «cos (6+ 46) or Paecus (6+ 86), and when 


(6+86)=90", P=0. 
From the diagram nee 
6=cos? 2 N74, or 9-42. 


2 104° 
Thus, taking 
p-™ x CE cos (6+ 46) _5 x2 10)" 
OD or 





cos (é+ 46), 


i.e, P=2-13 cos (6+ 46), we get the values given in the following table :— 


when 6=42', P=213 cos 42 =2:13 x 74=1'575 tons, 

6+86=50", P=2'13 cos 50° =213 x H4=136 tons, 

6+40=60°, P=213 cos 60°=2'13 x 50=106 tons. 

6+86— 70", P=213 cos 70° = 2:13 x 34 = 0725 ton. 

6+86=80°, P=2-18 cos 80° = 2-13 x 17 = 0°362 ton. 

0+36—90", P=213 cos 2 =213«0 «0 
It may also be noted that «a=sin™ mt = "389 or a=23', and when CE is 
vertical, i. 6+38=90", 56=90" -42°=48", so that «+40=23°+48'=71", The 
height of the point D above the ground will therefore be 6 9 sin 71° = 
675 x 945 =6375, or 6 44°. Thus, the question again arises as to whether 
the thrust exerted by human effort would be applied in a direction 
perpendicular to CD at this height above the ground, or even whether 
it would be applied at D at all, rather than at some point lower down, 
in which case the value of P given in the above table will again have 
to be increased. The thrust in any case will, however, be zero when 
the centre of gravity of the stone reaches the vertical line CH. 
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Monpay, 12th February 1934. 


Tue Hoy. LORD ST VIGEANS, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


A ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


Raimonpo N. pk Privtro, 4 Sloan Street, Leith. 

Scorr Gunn, Tynedale Hydropathic, Hexham, Northumberland, 

lain RoperTson HILLEARY, The Lodge, Edinbane, Isle of Skye. 

WinniaAM Macintyre, School House, Cronberry, Cummnoek, Ayrshire. 

DUGALD MACLEAN, M.A., LL.B., 10 York Place, Edinburgh, 1. 

ALEXANDER GRANT M‘Leop, M.A., 10 Shankston Crescent, Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

Rosert Seorriswoope Morprrs, Ph.C., M.P.S., 12 Darnhall Drive, Craigie, 
Perth, 

Rosertr G. Tetvocn, c/o Mrs Ross, 8 Darnell Road, Leith, Edinburgh, 5. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Tur Nicotson Institute, Stornoway. 

Circular Belt Mount of Bronze, measuring 2] inches in diameter. In 
the centre is a projecting boss with a cavity }; inch in diameter, now 
empty, but originally containing a setting, possibly of amber; the sides 
of the boss are encircled by a herring-bone pattern, bordered on each 
edge by a plain narrow moulding. Surrounding this is a plaited pattern 
of three cords divided into two strands by an engraved line, with a 
beaded border outside. Round the outside is a raised border decorated 
with a beaded ring between two plain mouldings. The back is concave, 
and near the edge is a rivet in position, and a rivet-hole on the 
opposite side, for tixing the thin strap of bronze through which the 
belt would pass. This strap, ;; inch in width at the centre, is broken 
across the middle and its recurved ends show two imperfect rivet- 
holes. Found near Valtos, Uig, Lewis, in 1915, along with Viking 
brooches and other objects. (See Proceedings, vol. |. p. 181.) 


(2) By Rey. A. A. Mitye, F\S.A.Scot. 
Communion Token of Free Church, Manning River, Australia, 1933. 


(8) By Axcus McLacaan, Loch Gorm House, Bruichladdich, Islay. 


Relies from a Viking Grave at Ballinaby, Islay, Argyll, a of 
VOL, LXVIII,. 


a 
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a Sword, an Axe, a Boss of Shield, remains of a Knife or Sickle, of 
Iron, and a Belt Buckle and a Free Ring-headed Pin, of Bronze. (See 
previous communication by A. J. H. Edwards, F.S.AScot.) 


(4) By Miss CLecHuory, Inveresk, North Berwick. 
Clothes Beetle, measuring 15 inches in length, and Jam Ladle, 
measuring 13{ inches in length, of Wood, from North Berwick. 


(5) By H. Cooxsox, Renton House, Grantshouse, Berwickshire. 
Two polished, circular Dises of dark brown Stone, measuring 3) inches 
and 2}} inches in diameter, and } inch and ,4, inch in thickness; Whorl of 
red sandstone, imperfect, measuring 1}} inch in diameter, Found near 
the quarry on Traprain Law. 


(6) By Dovetas McCatt, 68 Comely Bank Avenue, Edinburgh. 
Six Stone Axes, measuring 2} inches, 2} inches, 2] inches, 2,4 inches, 
2} inches, and 1} inch in length, and an Object of Stone, of octagonal 
section, imperfect, found on the surface after heavy rains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bebianiha, Gold Coast Colony, West Africa. 


(7) By Joun Reapman, Motor Agent, Earlston, Berwickshire. 
Seven objects of flint, including a Scraper, measuring 1} inch by 
ly) inch, a Flake, one end trimmed obliquely, measuring 1{ inch in 
length, four fine Flakes, of which two are notched, and a triangular 
Worked Flint, from Craigsfordmains, Earlston, Berwickshire. 


(8) By F. Rankes, 14 Douglas Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Hinged Iron Collar, from Perthshire. 


(9) By James K. Yorstox, Jr., Hullion, Rousay, Orkney. 

Barbed Arrow-head of yellow Flint, measuring }} inch by }{ inch; 
Seraper of brown Flint, measuring 1] inch by 14 inch, and Whorl of 
Shale or Jet, measuring 1 inch in diameter, found by the donor near 
the Knowe of Lairo, Hullion, Rousay, Orkney. 


(10) By H.M. Orrick or Works. 

Plaster Cast of a Sculptured Panel of stone once in Kinkell Kirk, 
Aberdeenshire, showing the Crucifixion, the Virgin Mary to the right 
of the shaft of the Cross, and an angel kneeling before a chalice from 
which issues the Divine Spirit to the left. On the cross arms are the 
initials I.N.R1. In front of the base of the Cross, which is stepped, is 
an altar, on which is placed a chalice, with a book on a lectern to its 
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left. On the right side of the altar is the officiating priest, seated, and, 
to the left, four human heads representing people in stalls On the 
altar frontal are the initials A.G., for Alexander Galloway, who was 
Rector of Kinkell, in Lombardic letters. These initials are repeated at 
the top of the panel, 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By H.M. GoversMEnt. 
Calendar of the Close Rolls. Henry VI. Vol. ii., a.p. 1420-1435. 
London, 1933. 


(2) ANONYMOUS. 
The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 1817-1819. London, 1933. 


(3) By Sir Grorek Macponaup, K.C.B. LL.D. D.Litt. F.B.A., 
President. 

Materialien zur Rémisch-Germanischen Keramik herausgegeben von 
der Rémiseh-Germanischen Kommission des Deutschen Archaologischen 
Instituts, Frankfurt A.M. Heft 6. August Oxé. Fruhgallische Relief- 
gefiisse vom Rhein. Frankfurt A.M., 1934. 


(4) By Tue Curator, Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, 
Bournemouth. 
Bulletin. Vol. xii., No. 4, December 1933. 


(5) By the Marguis Morrrarsu Hosokawa, President of the Far 
Eastern Archwological Society. 
Nan-Shan-Li. Brick-Tombs of the Han Dynasty at the foot of Mt. 
Lao-tieh, near Port Arthur, South Manchuria. Archmologia Orientalis. 
Vol. iii. Tokyo and Kyoto, 1033. 


(6) By Mavrice P, Denar, F.S.AScot. 
The Leardo Map of the World, 1452 or 1453. In the Collections of 
the American Geographical Society. By John Kirkland Wright, Ph.D. 
New York, 1928. 


(7) By Dr Sopavus MtC.uer, Honorary Fellow, the Author. 
Jernalderens Kunst i Danmark. Copenhagen, 1933. 
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(8) By J. Granam Cattanper, LL.D. Director of the National 
Museum, 


Los Celtas y el pais Vasco. By Pedro Bosch Gimpera. San Sebastian, 
1933, 


Los Celtas en Portugal y sus Caminos. Dr Pedro Bosch Gimpera. 
Portugal, 1933, : 


(9) By THe Direcror. 


Bulletin of the Museum, Valletta, Malta. Vol. i, No. 4. Valletta, 
1033. 


The following Communications were read :— 


I. 


LOCH LOMONDSIDE FONTS AND EFFIGY. 
By A. D, LACAILLE, F.S.A.Scor. 


Two examples of mediwval sculpture are described in the first 
section of these notes which relate to Luss parish, Dumbartonshire. 
They are a baptismal font and an effigial monument in remarkably 
good condition considering their history. Both were accidentally brought 
to light at the same time during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century when road improvements were being effected near Bandry, 
about a mile and a half south of Luss village. The operations, 
necessitating the partial or total demolition of a large cairn, long 
known in the region as Carn ma-Cheasoig,’ or St Mackessog’s Cairn, 
showed that whatever other purpose the tumulus might have served, 
it had at least been the hiding-place of two relies belonging to a 
mediseval church, Deduction makes it seem probable that these anti- 
quities, so fortuitously exposed and fortunately preserved, came from 
the pre-Reformation kirk of Luss. 

We learn from the New Statistical Account, vol. viii,, footnote, 
p- 161, that the effigy, referred to in the parish report as “a statue of 
St Mackessog,” must have long been exposed after discovery, for it is 
stated that it formerly stood at Bandry. If one may be permitted to 

* Kessog, Cessde or Ceamig (W. F. Watson, Celtic Place-names, pp. 277-8), was one of the 


early Scottish saints who had earned the endearing prefix ma or mo before his name. Thus 


has been derived the appellation St Mackessog hy which he is perpetuated in many parts of 
Scotland. 
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judge from the more weathered appearance of the font, the report 
that it was allowed to lie in the bed of a stream must be credited. 
Howbeit, eventually effigy and font were removed to the ruined chapel 
and mausoleum of the Colquhoun family at Rossdhu, where for many 
years they remained together in the roofless structure. In their 
situation at the east end of the building they were drawn for Wm. 
Fraser's work The Chiefs of Colquhoun, but the plate facing p. 56, 
vol, i., shows the not unusual artist's licence in the rendering. Later 
the effigy came to be housed inside Rossdhu, where I first saw it, and 
the font served as an accessory in the rose-garden. Two years ago 
the proprietor, Sir Iain Colquhoun, Bart., transferred the effigy to the 
parish church, where it now reposes on a well-constructed base of solid 
masonry. It is hoped that the font will soon be placed under the 
same roof which now protects its partner in vicissitude. Thus both 
font and effigy will have returned to the site whence, it is believed, 
they were removed centuries ago. 

Since the late Mr Wm. Russell Walker, F.S.A.Scot., published his 
careful compilation and descriptions of ancient Seottish fonts and 
stone basins supposed to have been used as fonts! (but which cannot 
all be considered as baptismal vessels), little has appeared in our 
Proceedings on the subject of such ecclesiastical appurtenances to sup- 
plement the list made by this observant antiquary. The Luss example, 
therefore, is an addition to the record prepared for the important 
communication made so far back as 1887. 

Closely examined in the antumn of 1932 and the summer of 1933, 
the font preserved at Rossdhu proves to have been hewn from a 
quadrate block of hard grey sandstone (fig. 1). It is 1 foot 8 inches in 
height, and at the top it measures 2 feet 1 inch by 2 feet 1 inch. 
Narrowing very gradually and evenly downward it retains its square 
section, and at the base its dimensions are 2 feet by 2 feet. For 3 
inches on all the vertical edges a sort of ogee moulding relieves what 
otherwise would be a squat and plain appearance. Each face, 19 inches 
wide at its upper part, has been ornamented with narrow and fairly 
deep grooves cut parallel to the horizontal and vertical edges, but 
weathering and injury have been responsible for the ablation of much 
of these sculpturings. Portions of grooves running parallel to the 
edges of the horizontal surface show that the top has been treated 
ornamentally in the same simple manner as the four faces. 

Measuring 19 inches in diameter the receptacle for the baptismal 
water is practically cylindrical for the whole depth of 12} inches. 
The font is provided with a drain-hole 1] inch in diameter at the 

* Proe. Soe. Ant. Scot., vol. xxi. pp. MO448, 
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bottom of the busin, but widening like a funnel through the thickness 
of the stone to a width of 5 inches at the orifice. 

When the font was cleared of all adhering plant growth it was 
found that pieces of the iron fastenings for holding down the lid and 
padlocking the vessel according to rule remained firmly fixed in no 
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Fig. 1, Font at Rosadho. 


a 


less than five of the six holes bored for their reception.’ These metal 
fittings were disposed so that each alternate corner held either a pair 
of studs set 1 inch apart or but one single and larger piece of iron. 
What now appear to be fragments of a pair of studs may be 


* The role decreed that the font should be protected by some form of cover. Should 
the font be placed either in a haptistery, whose gates were kept unlocked, or in a church 
without a separate and proper baptistery, then the lid must be secured by means of a lock. 
—Abbé Paul Bayart in Liturgia, pp. 254-5, 

The prevention of unauthorised access to the baptismal water kept in the font, either for fifty 
days or ten months according to whether it was consecrated on Holy Saturday or on the Eve 
of Pentecost, has Its origin in the fact that frequently the liquid was stolen for those magical 
properties It was supposed to possexs,—Fide Francis Bond's Fonts and Font Covers, p. 231. 
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remains of staples which passed through a wooden lid, and the single 
stud one of two pins, bolts or eyes, holding a bar across the covering. 

Nothing exists*upon the nether surface which might afford a clue 
to the type of base upon which the font was set. 

All the corners of the font have been injured, but more particularly 
the upper ones. The regularity of the breaks would point, I think, not 
to any wilful damage, but to the manner in which the vessel was 
moved when it was conveyed to its place of concealment, or on its 
journey later to Rossdhu. This opinion is supported by the state of 
preservation of the effigy, which seems to haye suffered by accident 
only. That the font and effigy should have been taken so far to 
hiding and safety would argue that they were deposited complete in 
the cairn where they were recovered ages later, It would appear that 
the great weight of the font was such that the easiest way to move it 
was by pushing it over on its corners as do porters and carmen with 
bulky cases. 

One cannot determine with assurance to what period this font be- 
longs as its characteristics ure conflicting. The weathered appearance 
gives it a suggestion of archaism, and to a certain extent the simplicity 
of ornamentation would point to antiquity, On the other hand, the 
shallow mouldings indicate late rather than early medieval seulpture. 
Several Scottish tetragonal ecclesiastical stone vessels, including baptismal 
fonts, have been illustrated and described by Mr Russell Walker, who 
is inclined to regard them as early.' 

Unfortunately when the effigy was removed to the parish church no 
photograph was taken, and its present situation between the last row 
of pews and the eastern wall under the memorial window, together 
with inadequate lighting, made it a most difficult task to obtain full-length 
views of the monument from above. Mr James Devine, Glasgow, was 
able, by placing a pair of steps on the narrow window-sill behind the 
effigy to take two photographs from which one composite view in 
plan was made, This and the side view show the principal features 
of sculpture and the details of the prelatie vestments in which the 
human figure is imaged (figs. 2 and 3). 

The effigy of grey sandstone, representing 4 bishop, mitred, vested, and 
shod for the celebration of pontifical high mass, is a fulltength figure. 
The monument measures 6 feet 10} inches from the slightly damaged 
tip of the mitre to the base of the footrest. Save for the missing 
extremity of the mitre and the mutilated fingers of each hand the 
monument is practically in the same condition as when it was finished 
by the sculptor. Whatever cleansing it underwent when taken from 

' Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot., vol, xxi. p. 146 ff, 
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the precincts of the ruined chapel at Rossdhu to the shelter of the 
house, or when the statue was presented to Luss Kirk, has effected 
such # restoration that the stone figure almost appears to be freshly 
hewn. 

The body of the effigy lies on a slab 3} inches thick, bevelled for 1} 
inch along its full length on both sides, and the head reposes on a 
plain rectangular pillow 18} inches by 12] inches by 3} inches, also 
chamfered, The feet rest upon a block 18} inches wide and 10} inches 
high, the corners neatly angled off for 5 inches. These parts, apparently 
additional to the seulpturing of the prelate, are, nevertheless, integral 
with the whole monument which is carved out of a single block of 
stone, The plain finish of the pillow and footrest is not a common 
feature of episcopal effigies; it seems to be more usual to find the 





Fig, 2. Effigy in Luss Kirk. 


pillow elaborated or provided with tassels at the corners, while the 
footrest frequently takes the form of one or more animals symbolic 
of some yirtue, Such particularities, nevertheless, are not sure guides 
to period, as examples of simplicity or elaboration of sculpture occur 
irrespectively.’ Mr Fred. H. Crossley, F.S.A., suggests that quality of 
stone influenced sculptors? and, no doubt, locally obtaining ideas or 
the memorialist’s own were expressed in these modifications, 

The head, like the rest, is extremely well executed, and the ascetic 
face wears an austere expression, This effect is enhanced by the 
conventionalised manner in which the mouth is represented by a mere 
slit, but with slightly protruding although narrow lower lip. The thin 
and straight nose is delicately chiselled and seems to be an added 
feature, having been cemented in place at the bridge, but in appearance 


+ Of. English examples, Fred. WH, Crossley, F.S.A., English Church Monuments (New tssue), 
Section ii., p. 177 @. 

A freestone efficy of a mitred abbot at Dorchester, Oxon, cirea 1900-30, very closely re- 
sembles the Lass monuments as regards these plain features,—Jbid., Oy,, p. 189. 

* Joid., pp. 17-4). 
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it does not differ from the surrounding stone. A moustache is repre- 
sented by two loops carved in relief, each loop coming far down upon 
the cheek from the nostril. The swelling extending from below each 
well-earved ear and round the chin may be regarded as a rendering 
of whiskers and beard, although they want the waviness expressed in 
the cut-out sculpturings representing thick locks of hair protruding 
under the mitre and behind each ear. Our Fellow, Mr F. C. Eeles, 
eonsiders that the manner in which are shown the beard, moustache, 
and hair, points to work not long posterior to the thirteenth century.' 

The mitre is an example of the bishop's distinctive headgear at 
what is probably the most pleasing stage in its development, namely, 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century, or about a hundred 
years before the vertical sides of the cap had given place generally to 





Fig. 3. Efficy in Luss Kirk. 


the diagonal shape and gradual increase in height. Very evidently it 
was intended to portray the precious rather than the simpler embroidered 
or golden mitre In this case the ornament consists of the usual circular 
band or circulus, comprising a raised strip round the rim. The mitre is 
further ornamented with the central vertical strip, or titulus, together 
with braiding along the sides of the cap and horns; thus, slightly 
sunken compartments are left on either side of the upright strip. The 
decorative braiding bears what is intended to be a series of plain but 
large gems or metal plaques of lozenge or oblong shape. In each of 
these lateral depressions is a large boss representing a stone en cabochon. 
‘The mitre is devoid of the two lappets which are customary appendages 
of a prelate’s head-dress, This instance of absence of lappets is by 
no means unique, although the deficiency is not common, Recently, 

t Letter to the author, dated Minehead, 2rd November 198. 

2 One may reasonably discount the alternative that an abbot is portrayed bere, as only by 
special indult could this dignitary be perinitted to wear the precious as well as the simple 


and golden mitres.— Codex, ¢. 219-27. Apparentiy such concession would be granted only to 
principal abbots of a monastic order, 


_ _ =. 
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however, my attention has been drawn to a few English and Continental 
medieval and even later examples. 

The greater vestments represented are the amice, alb, dalmatic, and 
chasuble, but the short tunic or tuniecle, visible sometimes on effigial 
monuments of bishops and abbots, does not show here. Over the 
dalmatic is worn a long, graceful chasuble whose general character 
and fulness point to fourteenth century style. It will be noticed that 
the amice as sculptured does not differ from habitual medisyval usage 
in that it is worn loosely round the neck.! While ecclesiastical vest- 
ments have not materially changed through the ages, it may yet be 
observed that the loose piece of amice hanging in front is one more 
indication of the same period. The alb, partly covered by the chasuble 
and dalmatic, falls down to the ankles. It is ornamented with a raised 
rectangular patch near the foot, the whole thus representing the long 
apparelled ecclesiastical robe worn over the cassock, and it is very 
distinctly of the type universally worn in the British Isles before the 
Reformation by clerics vested for the more solemn offices, Although 
a recumbent monument is concerned, in accordance with medieval 
practice the vestments are represented in folds such as would occur 
were the ecclesiastic standing. This characteristic is most apparent 
in the case of the chasuble which falls in seven folds on the body. 

By the arrangement of its ends, the mass stole shows how it is 
worn by mitred dignitaries, namely, not crossed over the body as in 
the case of simple priests when the splays would hang more to the 
sides. Its ends widen slightly from below the hem of the dalmatic 
towards their extremity near the feet and well beyond the middle of 
the apparel ornamenting the alb. The mnaniple over the left wrist is 
narrower and much longer than the modern one. 

The fingers of the ungloved hands have been broken, but the in- 
juries they have sustained are not so extensive as to make their pose 
indeterminate, No ring appears on any of the fingers of the right hand, 
either on those clenched or on those raised in the characteristic attitude 
of giving the episcopal blessing. One can see that the clasping fingers 


* In his The Church of Our Fathers (New Edition, London, 1005), vol, i. p. 38% Dr Daniel 
Rock, referring at length to the amice of the Middle Ages, states that, as a result of his 
examination of medimval monuments imaging ecclesiastics in their sacred vestments, he has 
always found the amice to be shown as worn very loosely round the thront. 

He knew « few exceptions, hat these were Italian and only one English, and this of the 
Marian period, strongly influenced no doubt by Rome.—/bid., pp. 381-2. 

The amice represented in the Luss monument, although wider and looser, is of the type 
still worn by the secular clergy of the Roman Church. In the case of the religious orders the 
amice forms part of the alb, and at certain times during the office it is drawn over the head. 
Formeriy it was quite usual for the secular clergy siso to wear the combined alb and amice. 
A present-day survival of this is recognisable in the fact that the officiating priest, when vesting, 
first puts the amice on his head while repeating the appropriate prayer. 
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of the left hand were meant to hold a crozier; but this staff, an adjunct 
of metal or wood and detachable from the effigy, has disappeared. 
What elaborations of form were taken by the long handle cannot now 
be conjectured, but there may have existed some emblem in addition to 
the erozier, because from the maniple downward to beyond the knee 
the stone has been worked to a perfectly straight and smooth surface, 
cutting away the folds of the vestments on the left side, Such prepara- 
tion would seareely seem necessary for the accommodation of a simple 
shaft,‘ ¥ 

The prelatic shoes are perfectly plain and take the typical form of 
slippers decreed for dignitaries of the Church having the right to wear 
pontifical vestments. 

In a former paper to this Society I referred to the associations of 
St Kessog with Luss? and this early missionary has been mentioned 
in a number of works. It will not be necessary, therefore, to make 
more than a short recapitulation of Kessog’s connection with the 
district to establish a basis for the hypothesis that the effigy of the 
bishop is a conyentionalised representation of the local saint, whose 
cultus, although centred at Luss, was widespread in Scotland until the 
Reformation. 

In the eult of martyrs, ever an outstanding feature in Christendom, 
the British Isles were notebehind the Continental countries in the 
veneration paid to the memory and relies of those who had laid down 
their lives for the Faith, To cite a single example in point, one has 
but to consider the numerous dedications in honour of St Thomas of 
Canterbury, to whose shrine thousands of pilgrims flocked from all 
parts of the Christian world. It is not difficult then to understand 
how honoured must have been the remains believed to be those of 
St Kessog, possibly the first in Scotland to be held worthy of the 
martyr’s palm. 

Kessog, tradition says, was martyred at Bandry and buried in Luss 
church, and the place near the saint's retreats became an important 
resort of pilgrims in pre-Reformation times.’ Luss parish abounds in 
place-names suggesting a connection with St Kessog, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are several ancient church sites. The outline map, prepared 

' Assuming that the monument sa conVentionalised representation of St Kessog, the patron 
of the parish, who was long venerated in Scotland not only as 4 martyr but as a warrior 
saint, elther the broad palm of martyrdom or perhaps even a sword may have been placed 
ugainst the left side. The peculiar suggestion of associating # weapon with an ecclesiastic 
is put forward in view of my having lntely noticed in the Rhineland effigies of medinval 
hishops aginst whose sides rest a sword. The arm, however, Is symbolic of the temporal 
power wielded in life by the deceased. 


© Proc, Soe, Ant, Séot,, vol. xii. p. 85 ff. 
? Old Statistical Accownt, vol, xvii. pp. 264-5. 
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for this communication, shows the distribution of places related to the 
ecclesiology of the Loch Lomondside parishes (fig. 4). Doubtless many 
of the names go back to remote antiquity, but in the fourteenth 
century, or nearly 800 years after Kessog’s death, we find positive 
reference to him by name. We learn that “when Malcolm, fifth Earl 
of Lennox, granted a charter to John of Luss (1292-1333) of various 
rights and exemptions, he did this ‘for reverence and honour of our 
patron, the most holy man, the blessed Kessog.'" This charter was 
confirmed by Robert I. in 1308, and seven years later the same king 
went so far as to grant sanctuary within a circle, three miles in radius, 
round Luss church,’ St Kessog in all cases being specifically named in 
the documents, Probably it was because of the importance it enjoyed 
as a devotional and ecclesiastical centre that in 1429 Bishop John 
Cameron raised Luss church to rank as one of the six prebendaries of 
the diocese of Glasgow. 

According to legend the cairn at Bandry was set up by pilgrims to 
mark the spot where St Kessog was martyred opposite Inchtavannach, 
his island retreat. It was then a singularly happy thought, and 
practical too, which prompted the choice of such a place wherein to 
conceal the precious effigy of the tutelar of the parish and also the font. 

Esteem and the general regard in Scotland for St Kessog, the 
martyr, called for a monument worthy ofsehim. With this in view the 
statue was carved for the tomb and shrine containing his reputed re- 
mains, but no sculptor could truly portray him as none had ever seen 
him, Recourse to conventionalisation was therefore necessary, for so 
in each age of medimval art have been treated representations of 
celestial beings, the propbets and personages of the Old Testament as 
well as the early martyrs and saints, of none of whom could anyone 
know the appearance. From this fact too, and the history of their 
lives and deaths, are derived the conventional attributes of these 
different persons, the majority of whom were figured in stone and 
picture as belonging to the period in which was living the executing 
artist. It follows then that the patron of Luss parish, commemorated 
in the ancient Scottish calendar, 10th March, as a bishop, would be 
represented conventionally according to this prelatic dignity, and to 
honour him most he was imaged as vested for mass. Other considera- 


* The Chiefs of Colquhoun, vol, tk p. 275, 

* John of Luss is referred to as “. . . dilecto et fideli Bachulario. ..." a title indicating 
that he was 4 court official or possibly the keeper of some relic. The full text relating to Luss 
is quoted in Old Statistical Account, vol. xvii. p. 265, from a charter dated 23th September 1308, 

* “Seiatis nos confirmasse Deo et Beato Kessogo in perpetuom (lam libertatem que dicitur 
ourth, videlicet, cirva ecclesiam de Lusse per speclum triam milliarum ex omni parte, tam per 


terram quam per aqiam, ..." Original grant, dated 18th March 1315, preserved at Buchanan 
Castle 
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tions apart, the dating of the monument, it seems, must be deduced as 
much from the habiliments as from the style and rendering of the 
stone efligy. 

Had the effigy been found near or in the cathedral church of the 
diocese—Glasgow—it might have been postulated that a bishop of the 
see had been figured in stone with the intention of placing an effigial 
monument on his tomb in his own cathedral, where he would be 
buried according to usage and his right, But it is advanced that the 
Luss monument can be none other than a representation, albeit 
conventionalised, of the parish patron imaged in the same manner as 
the tutelars of so many other churches, except that in this instance, 
where his tomb existed, there was occasion to portray him in recumbent 
attitude. Rare indeed were the churches which contained the tomb 
and shrine of the saint in whose honour they were dedicated. Few, 
therefore, could have other than a statue representing their patron, 
either in a niche or standing upon a pedestal. 

According to canon law and the Rituale it is to be understood that 
effigial monuments in honour of deceased persons might only be erected 
in a church when these persons had the right of sepulture within the 
building, and were actually entombed there. The decrees, although 
perhaps not so rigorously applied in the past, aimed to reserve church 
entombment for those who had been the spiritual and temporal leaders 
of the people.' 

An engraving by Sandby allows one to visualise the pre-Reformation 
church of Luss as it was in 1751, or twenty years before it made 
room for a successor, in turn replaced in 1875 by the present building. 
While the background of mountains is fanciful, the style of the church 
is more definite. The print, for the sight of which lam indebted to the 
Rey. Alex. Slater Dunlop, B.D. formerly incumbent at Luss, figures 
the old kirk as a simple Gothic structure, possibly of the latter half of 
the thirteenth century” This church enshrined the supposed remains 
of its tatelar, over whose tomb lay the effigy discussed in these notes. 
Considering the period to which the pre-Reformation church of Luss 
apparently belonged, the great disparity in point of date between its 
erection and the remote time, to which the death of Kessog is assigned, 
makes it reasonable to conclude that earlier ecclesiastical buildings 
stood on the site. 


' Liturgia, p, 27. 

* The earliest allusion to the church of Luss is in a charter of confirmation by Maldoven, 
third Earl of Lennox, granted about the middle of the thirteenth century (between 1225 and 
1270), confirming its patronage to Maldoven, Dean of Lennox, and to his son Gulemore.—CAtefas 
of Colquhoun, vol. ti. p. 46, Wm. Praser believes the church to be of greater antiquity.—Jbid. 
(Probably this author had in mind an earlier building which stood on the site.) 
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It may be that certain architectuml and artistic details reached 
Scotland later than when they were in wogue farther south, but as a 
whole style made simultaneous adyatee. Thus, from the general 
character of the effigy and details of the westments (and particularly 
the mitre, amice, and chasuble), the monument would be of early 
fourteenth century execution, Such date not only agrees with the 
evidence of documents attesting the Yemeration and esteem for the 
patron of Luss, but also with what was probably the time when 
pilgrimages were at the height of their popularity; the historical, 
political, and religious reasons for which sre not within the scope of 
this communication. 

In a paper to this Society the late Mr F. W. Brydall, commented 
upon the cireumstance that all Scottish pre-Reformation effigies 
and statues representing ecclesiastics were mutilated! In the present 
instance, however, the monument has smiffered so little that without 
exception all its details are discernible. Whatever damage it received 
does not appear to have been other than that occasioned by careless 
handling in transport, and possibly by the manner of its con- 
cealment under a heap of rough sloenes From the fact that a 
number of years after the official chatge in the religious system in 
the sixteenth century the Laird of Lus saw fit to apply for a papal 
dispensation to contract a second marfeaye, it may be inferred that 
the Reformation did not immediately fet the Loch Lomondside 
parish.’ Consequently danger to the efiggy at the hands of iconoclasts 
was not regarded as imminent. Even Wihen at last peril did seem to 
threaten the statue, there was yet time to remove it and the font to 
a place of security, With surviving *ntiments of respect for the 
traditional site of the martyrdom of St Messog, marked by a heap of 
stones, this was chosen as the most fittimg place in which to conceal 
two objects so intimately associated with the religious life of the 
inhabitants of Luss parish. 

To Sir Inin Colquhoun, Bart., D.S.0., of Luss, and the Rev. Alastair 
Campbell, M.A., I am indebted for facilities of access to the monuments 
in their care. Grateful acknowledgmest: is due to Mr F. ©. Eeles, 
F.S.AScot., for having discussed the detesils of these antiquities and 
for his valued suggestions, The commeéttcs of the Rev. Dom Cuthbert 
Wilson, O.8.B., Messrs F. C, Clapham, F'S.A., Jas. 8. Richardson, 
F.S.A.Scot., and Fred. H. Crossley, F.8.A, are appreciated. My thanks 
are given to the Right Rev, Dom Fernamd Cabrol, 0.S.B., O.BE., the 
Rev. Dom Louis Gougaud, O.S.B., and the members of the Benedictine 


’ Proc, Soc, Ant, Scot., yO. =xix, p, 3% 
* The Cartulary of Colqrthima», pp 461. 
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community of Farnborough Abbey for so generously placing their 
liturgiological learning at my disposal. 


Font At BUCHANAN, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Many years spent in research and recording the antiquities of the 
Loch Lomond district have established the fact that only a few stone 
basins can be traced. Some well-executed specimens of the not distant 
time, when large utensils of stone were used for domestic purposes and 
accessories to agriculture, can be 
placed in this category, What 
may be mortars, and at least 
two knocking-stanes of excep- 
tional external finish, have been 
noticed. Only two examples can 
be treated definitely as ecclesi- 
astical vessels, and one other 
may also have served in a church. 
The Luss font described is not 
the only baptismal vessel left 
on Loch Lomondside, for a par- 
ticularly good mediwval example 
is preserved in the parish church 
of Buchanan (fig. 5)- 

The basin, mounted on 4@ 
modern column and base, is a 
fine octagonal font, which, upon 
close inspection, reveals details 
worthy of comment despite the 
weathering long suffered by the 
soft light brownish-grey sand- 
stone whereof the vessel is hewn. Fig. 5. Font in Buchanan Kirk. 

Each side of the octagon 
measures 12 inches, the diameter of the basin 1 foot 10 inches and 
its depth 8 inches. The bottom of the cavity is flat over a distance 
of 16 inches, thus the walls curve but gradually inward. In the 
centre of the bottom of the basin is a square drain-hole 14 inch wide, 
countersunk for j inch. From } inch downward below the inner 
rim the stone differs slightly in shade from above and from the rest. 
The dissimilarity is distinct although the friable stone has peeled some- 
what and its weathered surface was smoothed down before the font was 
re-erected. The regularity of the line demarking the change of coloration 
inside the basin, and the very small difference of plane in the surface 
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above it, point to the basin having been lined (doubtless with lead), as 
would be necessary with material whose porous nature was proved in 
the course of my inspection. 

As the lining supposed to have existed once has disappeared, there 
are no marks to show whether the font was divided. No holes or metal 
in the surface of stone between the basin proper and the outside edge 
indicate that the font had a lid similar to the one originally covering 
the Luss example. One may infer, therefore, that this font possessed a 
simple lid of the tightly fitting plug type or a more or less ornate and 
heavy movable cover. 

The exterior bears plain carving, the zone below the rim is 5 inches 
high and finished off by a pair of mouldings. Below these, but retaining 
the octagonal form, the font tapers downwards to its irregularly frac- 
tured base above which are remains of similar mouldings now partly 
obliterated by cement binding the vessel on to its modern substructure, 
1 foot 9} inches in height, conforming in respect to shape with the 
ancient stonework. 

Between the rim and the upper pair of mouldings are vestiges of 
two rows of inscription similar to mediwval so-called “black-letter” 
which fill seven of the eight vertical faces. The eighth face is occupied 
by traces of two equal-armed cruciform figures described by what still 
appear to be lobes of a leaf, and between the crosses remains of a floral 
ornament are visible. All these sculpturings are incised, but efforts to 
determine their nature have so far been vain; only what looks like 
the Latin word “pace” being if anything less indistinct. 

Mr Russell Walker figured no less than sixteen Scottish fonts of 
octagonal shape which have come down to our day.! All but three of 
the examples illustrated by him are ornate, and, to judge from their 
different decorative treatment, they would range over a long period, 
possibly from as far back as the thirteenth century until the Refor- 
mation. 

It has been suggested that this font may have been brought to the 
mainland from the now completely ruined parish church on Incheailleach # 
(from which island the former parochial name was derived), but this 
supposed provenance cannot be proved. Be this as it may, by 1621 
access to the island was found to be so difficult, and the church there 
so ruinous, that the small chapel of St Mary-Kilmichael, situated on 
the newly acquired territorial addition to the parish consisting of the 
forty-pound land of Buchanan, came to be used by the people. Among 
the mounds denoting the site of St Mary's the font lay until 1898, 


* Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot., vol. xxi. p. M6 ff, 
* Trans. Glas. Arch, Soc. (New Series), vol. iv., part i., p. SL. 
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when it was set upon a new base in the present parish church built 
after little more than a century's use of the chapel, which stood about 
a mile and a half to the south-east of the later structure now housing 
the relic. 

Under this heading it was mentioned earlier that one more stone 
vessel preserved in the Loch 
Lomond district might have served 
ina church. The example in ques- 
tion was identified about thirty- 
five years ago in Drymen village 
by the Rev. Wm. H. Macleod, B.A., 
B.D., who, ascertaining that it had 
come from the ruins of St Mary’s, 
Buchanan,! removed it for safe 
keeping to the parish church, where 
it stands within the porch. 

Never described nor figured, it 
is now opportune to place this 
antiquity upon permanent record, 
as Mr Macleod’s surmise that it is a 
holy-water stoup seems to be well 
founded, for the shallow basin and 
the carefully hewn octagonal block 
are of such a nature that it is 
most unlikely the object could have 
been employed elsewhere than in 
achureh. This opinion is supported 
by the close comparison it provides 
with a number of mediwval stoups 
still serving which the writer has noted abroad. The basin, 74 inches 
in diameter, 2} inches deep, is cut out of the uppermost surface of an 
octagonal shaft of grey sandstone whose dressed vertical faces have 
peeled badly. Each side is 5 inches long, giving a full width across of 
12 inches, while in height the simple vessel measures 14 inches (fig. 6). 
One side appears to have been fastened to a wall and the base to 
have been bracketed. 





Fig. 6, Font from St Mary’s, Buchanan. 


+ Trans, Glas, Arch. Soc, (New Series), vol. iv., part L, p. $1, 
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above it, point to the basin having been lined (doubtless with lead), as 
would be necessary with material whose porous nature was proved in 
the course of my inspection. 

As the lining supposed to have existed once has disappeared, there 
are no marks to show whether the font was divided. No holes or metal 
in the surface of stone between the basin proper and the outside edge 
indicate that the font had a lid similar to the one originally covering 
the Luss example. One may infer, therefore, that this font possessed a 
simple lid of the tightly fitting plug type or a more or less ornate and 
heavy movable cover. 

The exterior bears plain carving, the zone below the rim is 5 inches 
high and finished off by a pair of mouldings. Below these, but retaining 
the octagonal form, the font tapers downwards to its irregularly frac- 
tured base above which are remains of similar mouldings now partly 
obliterated by cement binding the vessel on to its modern substructure, 
1 foot 9} inches in height, conforming in respect to shape with the 
ancient stonework. 

Between the rim and the upper pair of mouldings are vestiges of 
two rows of inscription similar to mediwval so-called “black-letter” 
which fill seven of the eight vertical faces. The eighth face is occupied 
by traces of two equal-armed cruciform figures described by what still 
appear to be lobes of a leaf, and between the crosses remains of a floral 
ornament are visible. All these sculpturings are incised, but efforts to 
determine their nature have so far been vain; only what looks like 
the Latin word “pace” being if anything less indistinct. 

Mr Russell Walker figured no less than sixteen Scottish fonts of 
octagonal shape which have come down to our day.’ All but three of 
the examples illustrated by him are ornate, and, to judge from their 
different decorative treatment, they would range over a long period, 
possibly from as far back as the thirteenth century until the Refor- 
mation. 

It has been suggested that this font may have been brought to the 
mainland from the now completely ruined parish church on Incheailleach ® 
(from which island the former parochial name was derived), but this 
supposed provenance cannot be proved. Be this as it may, by 1621 
access to the island was found to be so difficult, and the church there 
so ruinous, that the small chapel of St Mary-Kilmichael, situated on 
the newly acquired territorial addition to the parish consisting of the 
forty-pound land of Buchanan, came to be used by the people. Among 
the mounds denoting the site of St Mary's the font lay until 1898, 


* Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot., vol, xxi. p. 346 1. 
* Trans. Glas. Arch. Soc. (New Series), vol. iv., part i., p. S1. 


ERRATUM. 
“Font” in fig. 6 should be * Holy-Water Stoup.” 


[Te face p. 113. 
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when it was set upon a new base in the present parish church built 
after little more than a century's use of the chapel, which stood about 
a mile and a half to the south-east of the later structure now housing 
the relic, 

Under this heading it was mentioned earlier that one more stone 
vessel preserved in the Loch 
Lomond district might have served 
ina church. The example in ques- 
tion was identified about thirty- 
five years ago in Drymen village 
by the Rev. Wm. H. Macleod, B.A., 
B.D., who, ascertaining that it had 
come from the ruins of St Mary’s, 
Buchanan,' removed it for safe 
keeping to the parish church, where 
it stands within the porch, 

Never described nor figured, it 
is now opportune to place this 
antiquity upon permanent record, 
as Mr Macleod's surmise that it is a 
holy-water stoup seems to be well 
founded, for the shallow basin and 
the carefully hewn octagonal block 
are of such a nature that it is 
most unlikely the object could have 
been employed elsewhere than in 
achureh. This opinion is supported 
by the close comparison it provides 
with a number of mediwval stoups 
still serving whieh the writer has noted abroad. The basin, 74 inches 
in diameter, 2) inches deep, is cut out of the uppermost surface of an 
octagonal shaft of grey sandstone whose dressed vertical faces have 
peeled badly. Each side is 5 inches long, giving a full width across of 
12 inches, while in height the simple vessel measures 14 inches (fig. 6), 
One side appears to have been fastened to a wall and the base to 
have been bracketed, 





Fig. 6. Font from St Mary's, Buchanan. 


* Trans, Glaa, Arch. Soc. (New Series), vol. iv., part |, p, 81. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


Kis Parish, Perth- 
shire. that rtion 
lying in Glenfalloch. 

Patron—St Fillan, 


BUCHANAN PARISH 
(formerly | INCHCALL- 
LEACH), Stirlingshire. 

Patron—St Kentigerna, 


DrRYMEN PanrisH, Stir- 
lingshire,. 
Patron—St Columba, 


KILMARONOCK PARISH, 
Dumbartonshire. 
Patroun—St Ronen, 


Srres oN Map or Locu Lomonp AREA. 


Eas Eddhnain (Adamnan’s Waterfall) and 

Croit Eédhnain (Adamnan's Croft): name of natural 
fenture and site associated with St Adamnan. 
(W, J. Watson, Celtic Place-names, p. eth 

Stuce a’ Chabeil (The Rock, or Pinnacle of the Chapel); 
round cairn; remains of chapel; ancient cemetery. 
(Proc. Soe. Ant. Seot., vol. txiit. pp. 343-4.) 

Meall an-t-Sagairt (The Priest's Hill), 


Mulan an-t-Sagairt (The Priest's Stack)—hill-top: 

in proximity to reputed ecclesiastical site. . 

Rowardennan (probably from Ros-ard-Eédhnaim, 
The Point of Adamnan’s Cape). (Celtic Place- 
names, p. 270.) 

Leac a’ inisteir: desertum. 

Balmaha: place-name associated with St Tua or 
Thatha. 

St Maha’s (Tua or Thatha) Well: remains of round 
cairn. (Celtie Place-names, p. 208.) 

Ballinjour Wood (Baile an deoir, The Wood of the 
Steading of the Keeper (of some relie)): within 
its confines is supposed earthwork. (Cf. “* Ballin- 
dewar,” Ballindeoir™ in Celtic Place-names, pp. 


.) 
Church Burn (Burn of Achinis). 
St “s and St Michael's (Kilmichael): site of 
chapel ; ancient cemetery ; font and si found. 
(Trans. Aberdeen Eocles. Soc., vol. ii. pp. 352-3.) 


Inchenilleach (Unis nan Cailleach, The Island of 
the Nuns): desertum of St Kentigerna; site of 
nunnery; ruins of church; ancient cemetery ; 
remains of supposed cell; sculptured stones. 
(Trans. Glas. Arch. Soe. (N.S,), vol. iv. pt. i. 
pp. 75-82; fbid., 26-7.) 


Drymen: ancient cemetery. 
Drumakill (Drwim na cille, The Ridge of the Ceit 
or Graveyard): ecclesiastical site; seulptured 


stone. 
St Valdrin'’s Well, now covered. (The saint's name 
is obscure.) (2.S.A. Scot., vol. xvii. pp. 201-2.) 
Ibert (lobairt): land gift to Church, (Celtic Place- 
neomes, p. 245; RAMS. 1501.) 


Ibert (Jobair/): land offering to Church. (Celtic 
Place-names, p. 254; RAMS. 1600.) 

Kilmaronock: site of St Ronan’s Church; ancient 
cemetery ; sculptured stone. (2.S.A. Scot., vol. Ixi. 
pp. 187-8.) 

St Ronan's Well. 

Aber: site of St Kessog’s Church. (Trans. Glas. 
Areh. Soe. (N.S.), vol. iii. p, 855.) 

Shanacles (sean eaglais, old church): site of church. 


7 is 
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Old Kirk; placename associated with Shanacles ; 
site of ancient cemetery. (J. Guthrie Smith, 
Strathendrick and its Inhabitants, pp. 126-7.) 

Inchmurrin (St Mirren’s Island): site of chapel 
and cemetery. 


ArrocHar ParisH, Olach nan Tairbh (The Rock of the Bulls, or The 
Dumbartonshire. Pulpit Rock): meeting-place for religious services. 

Formed in 1648 from (PSA. Scot., vol. bxiii. P ». 333-6, and Trans, Folk- 
northern part of Luss Lore Soe., vol. ixi. pp. 233-5.) 


parish. 
Luss Parisn, Dumbar- Luss: remains of church; ancient cemetery ; sculp- 
tonshire. tured stones; resort of pilgrims to shrine of St 
Patron— St Kessoy. Kessog; legend of herbs associated with the 


translation of St Kessog's relics. (P.S.A. Seot., vol. 
xix. PP. 418-0; Trans. Glas. Arch, Soe. (N.S.), vol. 
v. pt. p. 23-6: P.S.A. Seot., vol. lix. pp. 144-6; 
ibid., vol. lxii. pp. 388-6, and tbid., vol. bxyiii. 
(present yoo) Pe 107-11.) 

Tom na Paidir (The Hill of the Lord's Prayer): 
probably a pilgrim’s station. (Cf. Celtic Place- 
names, p. 260.) 

“Tombstone House”: dwelling-house so  ealled 
locally because stones from Luss old kirk and 
kirkyard are incorporated in its walls. The facts, 
mentioned in footnote to p. 80 of P.S.A. Scot., 
vol. Lxii., have been verified. 

Bandry and Carn ma-Ceasoig (St Machessog's 
Cairn): traditional site of the martyrdom of St 
Kessog; site of cairn in which were found effigy 
and font. (Old Statistical Account, vol. xvii. p. 
264; New Statistioal Account, vol. viii. p. 161 and 
footnote: Trans. Glas, Arch. Soc. (N.S.), vol. v. 
pt. i. pp. 23-4.) 

Rossdhu: ruins of St Mary’s Chapel. (Chiefs of 
Colquhoun, vol. ii. pp. 5V450.) 

Inchtavannach (Innis tigh a’ Mhanaich, The Isiand 
of the Monk's House): Tom a Chinig (The Hill 
of the Bell); Clach a’ Mhinisteir, desert of St 
Kessog ; site of St Kessog’s Cave, desertum; site 
of monastery and cemetery; sculptured stone. 
(P.S.A. Scot., vol. kxii. pp. 85-8.) 

St Michael's Chapel: ruins of chapel and built 
platform above it; diversion of small stream to 
north of site. (Chiefa of Colquhoun, vol. ii. pp. 
(0-1; P.S.A. Scot., vol. xii. pp. 06-8.) 

Glenmallochan: sculptured stones from St Michael's 
Chapel built into farmhouse, (Chiefs of Colquhoun, 
vol. ii. pp. WELL; P.S.A. Scot., vol. Ixii. pp. 97-8.) 

Edentaggart (The Priest's Hillside): residence of 
priest serving St Michael's Chapel. (Chiefs of 
Colquhoun, vot. ii. es 1.) 

Beinn a’ Mhanaich (The Monk's Mountain). 

Luss Sanctuary, enclosed by circle three miles (Scots) 
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Bonu. Pariss, Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Patronage cannot be 
traced. 


Ruv Parise, Dumbar- 
tonshire. 

Formed in 1648 from 
parts of Rosneath and 
Cardross parishes. 


ROSNEATH PARISH, 
Dumbartonshire. 

Patron—Sf Modan. 

(Modan = M’AedAn = or 
M Aodhan, vide Celtic 
Place-namea, jp. 289.) 


in radius. Granted by Robert I., 18th Mareh 1315. 
(Chiefs of Colquhoun, vol. ii. pp. 60-1.) 


Auchenheglish (Ach(adh) na-h-eaglais, The Field of 
the Church): site of church and cemetery. (Vew 
Statistical Account, vol. viii. p. 222.) 

Cross Stone Well. 

Ladyton: land abe made in 1442 by Isabella, 
Duchess of Albany and Countess of Lennox, to 
St Mary's Chapel (afterwards Collegiate Church) 
Dumbarton. 


Ballevoulin: Chapel Dermid; round cairn; sculp- 
tured stone. (Newe Statistical Account, vol. viii. 
p. 75; P.S.A. Seot., vol. lviii. pp. 128-30.) 

St Bride's Well. 

Kilbride: site of round cairn, chapel and cemetery ; 
ree brio stone. (P.S.A. Scot., vol. viii. pp. 


9 

Kirkmiehael ; place-name associated with nearby site 
of St Michael's Chapel and cemetery. 

Faslane: ruins of St Michael's Chapel: ancient 
cemetery. (New Statistical Account, vol. viii. p. 
75; MaeGibbon and Ross, The Eoclesiastical A rchi- 
tecture of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 557-9.) 

Priest’s Well (St Michael's). 

Nemet (Nemthor, Nevel): supposed area of ex- 
tension of sanctuary whose name is enshrined in 
the place-name **Rosneath” on the west side of 
the Gareloch, g.v. (Celtic Place-names, pp. 246-7.) 


Rosneath (Ros-neinhidh, The Promontory of the 
Nemet or Sanctuary). This sanctuary extended 
to the east side of the Gareloch, now in the 
parish of Rhu, q.v. (Celtie Place-names, pp. 246-7): 
ruins of church: ancient cemetery; sculptured 
stones. Party Christian Monuments of Scotland, 
pp. 453-4; P.S.A. Seot., vol, lix. pp. 146-7.) 

St Modan’s Well. 

Site of monastery: foundation of the Canons 
Regular. (Michael Barrett, O.S.B., A Calendar of 
Scottish Saints, p, 21.) 

Portkil: remains of burial found, (New Statistical 
_Account, vol. viii. p. 117.) 

Kilereggan: ecclesiastical site. 
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CLAY CASTLE-BUILDING IN SCOTLAND, By W. MACKAY 
MACKENZIE, M.A., D.Lrrr., F.S.A.Scor, 


In the year 1230 King Hacon of Norway sent a fleet of twenty ships to 
the “Southern Isles,” that is the Hebrides, for the purpose of restoring 
order there and re-establishing his personal authority, Alan, Earl of 
Galloway, whom the saga calls “ the greatest warrior in that time,” was 
harrying round these islands, Ireland, and Man, and the Hebridean 
“Kings ... were very unfaithful to King Hacon.” By recruitment 
among the isles the fleet came to include eighty vessels, the crews of which 
would possibly number in all about 2000 to 2500 men. The story is told in 
Hakon Hakonsson’s saga, which was written in 1264-5 but survives only 
in imperfect copies or abbreviated versions.’ I take the text compiled by 
Vigfusson for the Rolls Series with a translation by Sir George Dasent, 
where the narrative is as follows: The ships “sailed afterwards south 
off the Mull of Cantire and so in to Bute. And there sat the Scots in 
Castles, and there was a steward at their head, one of the Scots. The 
Northmen ran in to the Burg and made a hard assault on it. But 
the Scots defended themselves well, and poured down on them boiling 
pitch and lead, Then fell many of the Northmen and many were 
wounded, They bound over them ‘flakes’ of wood” (obviously as a 
protection against the burning liquids), “and after that they hewed at 
the wall, for the stone was soft; and the wall crumbled before them. 
They hewed at it on the ground. ... Three days they fought with the 
Burg-men ere they got the burg won,.”* The version in the Flatey Book 
expands one passage to the effect that “the Norwegians hewed the 
wall with axes, because it was soft.”* 

The castle in question has been identified, perhaps correctly, with 
that of Rothesay, and it has been debated whether the existing outer 
wall, in its original state over 20 feet high and 8 to 10 feet thick, is that 
which was hewed into by the Norse besiegers. In 1872 Mr William 
Burges, a London architect, was commissioned to make a report upon 
the castle for the Marquis of Bute He deseribes the wall as “con- 
structed of a hearting of rough rubble, enclosed by outer and inner 
faces of cut sandstone.” The upper 10 feet or so of the wall is 

* See preface to edition in Holls Series, pp. x, xvii-xix; arly Sources of Scottish History, 
A. 0. Anderson, vol. ii. p. 478, * Chap. 167. * Anderson, as cited, 


* Bute in the Olden Time, Rev. J. King Hewison, vol. i. pp. 107-32 On the castle. see 
also my The Mediavail Caatle in Scotland, pp. 4-1. 
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obviously a later addition. Then came the question whether the lower 
and older part was that which had been breached by the Norsemen. 
Mr Burges accordingly asked Mr Thomson of Rothesay to make a 
careful examination, and Mr Thomson wrote as follows: “At several 
places, both inside and out, where the square facings have been 
removed and exposed the interior of the wall—I mean the curtain- 
wall—between the towers and the lower part thereof, the hearting 
appears to be the same as I described in my last letter. It certainly 
is not sandstone throughout, but a mixture of a variety of stones, 
such as could be gathered off the beach. Many of them are round 
and water-worn, and the mortar does not adhere to these so well as 
to rough sandstone or squared rough blocks, and it would not surprise 
me to read that the Norwegians in their attack upon the castle found 
it to be of soft stone. What sandstone there is in the wall is certainly 
very soft. Their first impression in the attack upon the walls would 
be that it consisted of soft stones, and I do not think they would have 
much difficulty with heavy tools, however rude they may have been, 
in getting through the wall; the smoothness of many of the stones 
would render the task less difficult.”' Evidently Mr Thomson wrote 
without consideration of the wording in the saga. It was not a 
matter of “heavy tools, however rude,” but of hewing with what were 
normally weapons of war; while stone which had become “soft” by 
the nineteenth century need not—indeed cannot—have been so deca- 
dent seven hundred years before. Mr Burges’s own comment was: 
“From this examination it would appear to be a doubtful point 
whether the present walls are those besieged by the Norwegians”; 
adding the further remark: “It is also by no means certain that the 
eastle in question was the one at Rothesay.” 

The latter plea is, of course, quite relevant, as the place is not 
named or otherwise specified in the saga. Dr Joseph Anderson, indeed, 
was inclined to look for it elsewhere. Discussing brochs in general he 
wrote: “It very often happened that where we should most naturally 
look for a reference to this class of structure in the sagas, we find 
that the word is not ‘borg’ but ‘kastala, a castle. But in the nar- 
rative of the invasion of Bute by King Olave the Swarthy* the words 
are used interchangeably, although the description of the mode in 
which the ‘borg’ was assaulted, and the reference to the ‘soft stone- 
work’ coming tumbling down, might lead to the supposition that it was 
an uncemented structure.”* He then goes on to say that it is probable 

* Bute in the Olden Time, Rev, J. King Hewison, vol. i. pp. 1284. 


* King of Man, who was one of the leaders of the expedition. 
" Archerologia Scotiea, vol. ¥., part i, p, 100. 
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there were brochs in Bute, implying that the Norse attack was upon 
a structure of that class. 

Now, optimistic as architects may have been as to the possibility 
of “hewing™ into a wall of stone and lime 8 feet thick and making 
it “erumble,” it is even more startling to face the possibility of per- 
forming the same operation on a broch wall or any “uncemented 
structure” and causing it to “tumble down,” a result which was likely 
to be more disconcerting to those engaged in the work than to those 
within, 

On the whole the implication of the narrative is that we have to 
do with a castle proper. There was a garrison commanded by “a 
steward” and including knights—one of whom was captured and ran- 
somed—and to get possession of the place cost the besiegers 300 men. 
The steward was shot dead “as he sprang on the burg-wall,” an ex- 
pression searcely compatible with the idea of a broch. Further, if 
melted lead was poured over on the attackers, a very rare use of so 
valuable a metal—in one of the accounts only pitch is mentioned— 
this would imply a building within having lead on its roof, and a 
broch could have no accommodation for such a structure. If, then, we 
really have to do with a castle, Rothesay has the best claim to 
identification. The latest writer on the subject, Mr J. Storer Clouston, 
in his History of Orkney (1982), p. 218, dealing with this campaign, refers 
to “the sterming of Rothesay Castle as its most dramatic episode,” 
The Norsemen, he says, “hurled themselves against the castle walls 
with a reckless valour that cost them 300 slain outright ere they 
forced their way in by the desperate expedient of hewing at the soft 
stone till they had made a breach.” But this vigorous and picturesque 
rendering of the matter-of-fact language of the saga account must not 
be allowed to obseure the crucial point that effecting an entrance by 
“hewing” at stone, however “soft,” presents us with a technical problem 
that calls for explanation. The Norsemen were a practical and adapt- 
able people, and the idea that they would set themselves to breach a heavy 
stone wall, either cemented or uncemented, with sharp-edged tools, is 
quite out of character; almost the most stupid of men would have 
thought of some more suitable expedient. We are reduced to the 
alternatives that either the saga writer is perpetrating a grotesque 
blunder, or that the wall in question, despite its description as of 
“stone” (steinn), was of something different from our strict understand- 
ing of that term. 

The only comparable action which I have found is that of the 
treatment by an English force in 1518 of a “strong pele” belonging to 
William Armstrong of Kinmont, a structure, it is explained, “ buylded 
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aftour sich maner that it couth not be brynt ne distroyed unto it was 
cut downe with axes.”' Now such a procedure as that of the Scots at 
“Downam"™ tower, when they “hewed up the gates of the barmkyn 
with axes,”* is quite ordinary. A peel was in origin, and still in many 
cases, a palisade—never a tower—and therefore open to the same 
treatment, varied only by setting it on fire, as when English raiders 
in 1544 burned “all the peels in Myddleby and Middleby Woods.”* 
But in the Armstrong case neither method was adequate; the destruction 
and the burning were only achieved affer it had been cut down. 
The special and particular wording of the passage must be explained 
on the understanding that this peel was a composite erection of timber 
and clay, of which the wood could be burnt only after it had been 
disengaged from the mass, which for its part had to be disintegrated 
by axes. Probably, too, not timber of any size, but such as would be 
used in the construction of what was known as “wattle and daub” 
—a framework of split logs and brushwood loaded and compacted with 
elay. And in this usage we probably have an explanation of the 
repeated charge against the Scottish borderers in the sixteenth century 
of stealing “allers [alders] and other rammell wood [i.e. brushwood or 
underwood)" on the English East March, “whiche ys to them a greatt 
proffyte for the maynte’unce of their houses and buyldinge.”‘ The 
Scots would cross the border to hunt, and “ when they were a hunting, 
their servants would come with cartes, and cutt downe as much wood, 
as every one thought would serve his turne, and carry it away to their 
houses in Scotland.”* But timber of this slight portable kind could be 
useful structurally only as a framework or reinforcement for clay, 

I conclude, therefore, that the castle wall in Bute hewed at by the 
Norsemen was of this kind, though not necessarily of this particular 
composition; as will be shown presently, there was another variety. 
In any form, however, the essential material was clay, « compacted 
substance still soft enough to yield to a cutting edge, and do so in a 
way which could be described as “crumbling.” If, then, Rothesay 
Castle be the locus of the exploit, the wall in question is not that still 
existing but a predecessor. Certainly the word used is steinn, but it is 
clear that the term once had a significance rather wider than our 
settled usage of “stone.” In German “brick” is backstein and in Dutch 
gebakkenstein, in both cases just “baked-stone.” A parallel term in 

* Letters and Papers, Henry VITI., vol. iv., part fi., p, 1828, 

* Calendar of Border Papers, vol. ii. No, 431. 

* Letters and Papers, Henry VIII., vol. xix., part t., p. 373. 

* Sir Robert Bowes, Book of the State of the ce and Marches, ete. (1542), in Hodyaon's 


History of Northumberland, vol. ti., part iit., pp. 
* Sir Robert Cary’s Memoirs (ed. 1759), p. 165. 
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English is “stoneware” for a coarse pottery. But a clay wall was 
virtually air-dried brick, and there is nothing odd, therefore, in finding 
it described as of steinn or “stone.” 

This conclusion can now be illustrated from the oldest description 
we possess of a Scottish castle, which, further, is of a date probably not 
more than twenty years before the siege under consideration. It occurs 
in the Old French romance of Fergus, the only portion of the Arthurian 
eyele of which Scotland is the stage. The writer was a Frenchman of 
Picardy, but he clearly had a good direct knowledge of Scotland. The 
name Fergus is taken from the historical Galloway personage of that 
name, who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century. The poet 
tells how the father of the hero lived in a eastle overlooking a valley 
near to the “Irish Sea”! This residence was on a great grey rock 
and was surrounded by an enclosure of “hurdles,”* or something of 
the nature of what used to be called “stake and ryce” or “stob and 
ryce”; that is, posts interwoven with brushwood. “On the summit of 
the rock,” says our author, “was a tower, which was not made of stone 
and lime; its high walls were of clay and had crenelated battlements.” 

Here, then, we have an unmistakable case of a tower of clay, and 
if a tower of this material was possible, so much the more easily a 
wall. The word used for clay is “terre,” as it is in the combination 
terre-cuite or the Italian terra-cotta, or the German gebrannte Erde, all 
signifying pottery, but literally “burnt” or “baked earth.” Terraglia 
is also the Italian word for crockery: Roman red or “Samian” ware is 
more specitically called terra sigillata, “Earth” in this connection, then, 
is “clay,” and in that sense survives in the descriptive term “earthen- 
ware.” In the accounts for the reconstruction of Edinburgh Castle by 

* En un castiel desus un val 
Manoit uns vilains de Pelande 
Ases pres de la mor d'Trlande, 
Deans une grante roche bise 
Ot sa maison molt bien asise 
Faite de cloles tote entor, 

En son le pul ot une tor, 
Q'wert de ptere ne de caus. 
De terre estoit i murs fais haus 
Et creneles et batilles. 
Fergus, Roman von Guillaume le Clere (ed, Halle, 1872), lines 34-13, 

* Pelande™ is for “‘ Pecig)htland,.” The sounds represented by ch, gh, belng foreign to French 
would disappear, and the ¢ be assimilated to /, giving *' Pe(!)lande.” 

* This word, now claies, was adopted into Latin and appears in the accounts for the recon- 
struction of Stirling Castle 1396-7: ef in wl clayis de virgia factis, neenon et coe “knyches” 
virgarum pro hujusmodi clayia inde faciendis et cubandia tam super astra camerarum quam 
super cumuloa domorum predictarwon subtua cooperturam (“and in forty hurdles made of 
rods, also three hundred faggots of rods for making hurdles of this kind and Inying them over 


both the roofs of the chambers and the topmost parts of the aforesaid houses under the thatch} 
Bain’s Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iii, p, 365, 
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the English in 1335-4 we have an entry relating to terram et turbas 
pro daubatura et pro coopertura diversarum domorum; that is, the 
houses were thatched with turf (furbas) and the walls “daubed” with 
terra or clay, which was regularly used for this purpose.’ In the same 
century we get the lines from the English translation of Le Roman dela 
Rose attributed to Chaucer: 
“But and he couthe through his sleight 

Do maken up a tour of height, 

Nought Koaehe 1 whethir of stone, or tre, 

Or erthe or turves though it be,” 

(The Romaunt of the Rose, lines 7059-62.) 

Here we have note of towers of stone, timber, turf, and earth, that is 
clay? 

This usage, then, gives us the key to the passage in Bishop Leslie's 
history, published in the late sixteenth century, in which, speaking 
of the Borderers, he says: Potentiores sibi pyramidales turres, quas 
pailes vocant, ex sola terra, qua nec incendi, nec nisi magna mili- 
tum vi, ac sudore deijei possunt, sibi construunt* [“The more im- 
portant men build for themselves square* towers, which they call piles, 
from clay alone, which cannot be burned, nor, except by a great 
number of soldiers and much labour, be cast down."| Observe the 
precision and the implications of Leslie's words. These were the towers 
of potentiores, or “head-men” as they would be called, not of any 
humble class. They were constructed of clay only, a fact thus stressed 
in order to make it clear that no stone was included, that it was 
not a matter of using clay as a mortar, just as we find the writer 
of Fergus also at pains to exclude any misunderstanding. Leslie does 
not specify even what ingredient was used to tonghen the clay, 
though such, as will be seen presently, may be assumed. One great 
advantage of these structures was that they could not be burned, and 


* Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iii. p, 38 
* The passage in the original is: 
Mais cle se tant d'engin avoit 
Qu’une grant tor falre savoit, 
Ne li chansist jA de quei pierre 
Past sans compas ou sans esquierre, 
Neis de motes ou de fust 
Oa W@autres riens queque ce faust. 
(Lines 12609-70L) 
Here specific mention is made only of stone (pterre), turves (motes), timber (fuat). 
* De Origine, etc., Scotorum, Rome, 157%, pp. Gt. 
* Dalrymple in 1506 translates pyramidales as “four nuiked” or four cornered. The word 
Is also used by an early eighteenth-century writer to deseribe the brochs, which, he says, 
are “of a Pyramidal Form, or like a round Dovecote, broad below and drawing narrower 
to the top” (Description of the Isles of Shetland, Sir Robert Sibbald (171), ed. 1845, pp. 20, 42), 
The Border piles of clay may thus have had a slight inward inclination. 
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burning was the usual resource of Border raiders, who had no time 
for a prolonged siege of strong places. They could, of course, be de- 
molished, but to accomplish this within a reasonable time called for 
the hard work of many men, another handicap in the case of a mere 
raiding party, to whom rapid action was essential. We see, too, that 
edifices in this material were still being built on the Borders in the 
sixteenth century, Many at least of the buildings then called “ piles” 
must have been of this character. In the list of places destroyed by 
the army commanded by the Earl of Hertford, which desolated south- 
eastern Scotland in 1544, we have categories not only of “ burghs, castles, 
and towers,” but also of “villages, piles, and steads.” One case is in- 
structive. On the night of 17th May “the army encamped at a pile called 
Ranton, eight miles from our borders; which pile was a very ill neighbour 
to the garrison of Berwick. The same we razed and threw down to the 
ground.”! As the army marched to Berwick next day, and the “razing”™ 
must thus have been accomplished sometime between night and morning, 
it eannot have been an operation of exacting difficulty. The “pile” can 
searcely have been a tower of solid stone and lime; it was “razed,” not 
blown up, and most probably was just the sort of erection in clay 
which Bishop Leslie describes and specifically calls a “paile,” the occa- 
sion too being one in which the requisite “great number of soldiers” 
was available. 

On this line we can account also for the frequent discrimination 
between “piles” and “stone houses”;* they were erections of different 
constituents. Certain Border operations too become more intelligible. 
In three days of the last week of September 1545 Hertford took a 
force “endlong” the Merse, burning and wasting “thorough out,” yet 
found time to capture and leave “clerely overthrowen to the ground 
...sondre piles and strong towers, as the Red Brayes, Polworths, 
Westurbeth, Duns, Wetherburne, Blacketer, Mongus Walles, Mothers 
Malyson, and others.”* This was a heavy programme if we assume that 
all these places were buildings of stone and lime. In that cnse ‘over- 
throwing them to the ground’ would in itself be no light task, apart 
from their capture and the other operations in wasting and burning 
over many miles of country. 

Suggestive, too, is a private enterprise of forty men, mostly “thieves” 
of Redesdale and Tynedale, who came to the house of Cunzierton, about 
six miles south-east of Jedburgh, “with ledderis, spadis, schobs, gavelokis 
(=crowbars), and axis, cruellie assegit, brak, and undirmyndit the said 

' The Late Expedition in Scotland, 154, Reprint 1886, p. 16. 


* State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. ¥. pp. S21, 23-4, ete. 
* Thid., p. S27. 
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place, to have wynnyn the samyn.”! This assemblage of tools for a small 
company in a hurried undertaking certainly points to something less 
formidable than a stone tower, but spades, crowbars, and axes would 
serve to make a way into a structure of the type deseribed by Bishop 
Leslie. 

Another term for clay was “mud” with its Latin equivalent luetus. 
Pliny supplies the name of the inventor of the clay or mud house 
(lutei cedificii inventor), who took the idea, he says, from the nests of 
swallows.’ It was a prescript of St Francis that the houses of his 
friars should be constructed of clay and timber (ex /uto et lignis),? and 
at Assisi they had originally only a little building of clay and twigs 
(parvam cellam ...cujus parietes erant ex viminibus et luto) which 
was thatched with straw. The English accounts for the rebuilding of 
Stirling Castle in 1336-7 record payments for “digging mud for daub- 
ing the said peel” (fodiencium lutum pro dicta pela daubanda)4 Else- 
where the “daubing” material is “clay” (fodiencium argillum [sic] . . . 
ac daubancium tam parietes, ete.)° 

We now see the nature of the walls drawn round Perth by Edward 
Balliol’s English army after their success at Dupplin Moor in 1332, 
when, Wyntoun says, 

“The towne syne thai closyd all 

And envyrownd wyth a mude wall.”* 

Then, on the recovery of the town by the Nationalist party in 1339, 

“The mude wall dykis thai kest down,”’ 
the “mud wall” being further described as a “dike” in the modern 
Scottish sense, Such a wall,as will be seen presently, could be quickly 
raised and at no great expense. Again, at Edinburgh in 1330-40 the 
English were “making ‘modewalles' around the castle.”"* In The 
Wallace we have a description of Rannoch Hall, where there was 
* Bot mudwall werk withoutyn lym or stayn.”* In none of these 
places is it a question of an earthen rampart, which of itself would at 
that time be of little service as a defence except as a basis for a 
palisade, in which case it is the palisade, as the effective obstacle, that 
would be mentioned. The largest towns in Scotland in 1383, we are 
informed by the Flemish chronicler Jean le Bel, were “enclosed with 

* From unprinted MS, in British Museum cited in Armstrong's History of Liddeadale, Esk- 
dale, etc., Appendix xxxiv, p, IL “Schobs” is not to be found in any dictionary; possibly 
related to German schieben, to shove, push, ete. 

* Nat, Hiat., lib. vil. cap. 56. * Speculum Perfectionia, il, 7, 10, 11. 

* Bain’s Cal. of Docts., til. p. 387. The reading littum given in the print fs obviously in 
error for fuftwm. 

* Ibid., p. 385, 


* Bk. viii, lines 3025-6. * Bk. viii, line 5558. 
* Cal. of Docts., tii. No, 1323. * Bk. xi. line 680. 
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good ditches and good palisades” (palis),| Had such erections been 
intended, neither clerk nor chronicler would have thought it necessary 
to distinguish them as “walls,” or further define them as not con- 
structed of stone and lime. What we have to envisage are actual walls 
of solid clay. And we see that walls of this kind were being drawn 
round Perth and Edinburgh Castle more than a hundred years after 
the Norse had cut their way through one at the castle in Bute. 

We can get more light on the material by coming down to late 
historic times. The schoolmaster of the poet Robert Burns, in his 
account of his one-time pupil, describes how Robert's father, William 
Burness, erected a dwelling which, “with the exception of a little 
straw,” was “literally a tabernacle of clay,” and he varies his sub- 
sequent references, in dominie fashion, by styling the house an “argil- 
laceous fabric” and a “mud edifice.” This is the “clay biggin”™ still 
preserved at Ayr. A detailed description of the practice in such 
constructions may be taken from the Statistical Account of Scotland* 
under the parish of Dornock, Dumfriesshire, with the heading Mup- 
Hovses: “The farm-houses in general, and all the eottages are built 
of mud or clay. ... The manner of erecting them is singular. In the 
first place, they dig out the foundation of the house, and lay a row or 
two of stones, then they procure, from a pit contiguous, as much clay 
or brick-earth as is sufficient to form the walls: and having provided 
a quantity of straw, or other litter to mix with the clay, upon a day 
appointed, the whole neighbourhood, male and female, to the number 
of 20 or 30, assemble, each with a dung-fork, a spade, or some such 
instrument. Some fall to the working the clay or mud, by mixing 
it with straw: others carry the materials; and 4 or 6 of the most ex- 
perienced hands build and take care of the walls. In this manner, 
the walls of the house are finished in a few hours. .. . This is called a 
daubing.” Pennant in his Tour in Scotland, ete. (1772), p. 76, writes in 
briefer terms of the parish of Canonbie, Dumfriesshire: “Most part 
of the houses are built with clay: the person who has building in view, 
prepares the materials, then summons his neighbours on a fixed day, 
who come furnished with victuals at their own expence, set chearfully 
to work, and complete the edifice before night.” The whole process 
reminds us how in these latter times, under the stimulus to cheap, 
rapid building, we have reverted to the ancient practice, substituting 
the stouter cement for clay. 

These details have been preserved only for the humbler constructions 
of Scottish villages and hamlets. Nevessarily, however, they would 
apply to the more pretentious erections of this character with which 

4 Chronique, chap. xxil. * Vol fi. p, 2 
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we are here concerned. Building of this kind was, of course, not con- 
fined to Scotland. A “mud house” which existed till recent times at 
Great Hatfield, Yorkshire, had “ walls built of layers of mud and straw 
which vary from five to seven inches in thiekness....The way in 
which mud walls were built is remembered in the neighbourhood. A 
quantity of mud was mixed with straw, and the foundation laid with 
this mixture, Straw was then laid across the top, whilst the mud was 
wet, and the whole left to dry and harden in the sun. As soon as the 
first layer was dry another layer was put on, so that the process was rather 
a slow one. ... Such mad walls are very hard and durable, and their 
composition resembles that of sun-burnt bricks.”"' Mr Leeds suggests 
as “more than probable” that this was the method of constructing 
the walls of late fifth-century Saxon houses which he excavated at 
Sutton Courtenay, Berkshire. 

More imposing structures of this composition are referred to by 
Du Cange (Art. Lutum), who cites certain twelfth-century Spanish in- 
scriptions; one regarding a “hall of St John the Baptist, which formerly 
was of clay (olim fuit luteam), but which the late King Ferdinand and 
his Queen built in stone (adificarunt lapideam).” The epitaph of the 
same Ferdinand in 1103 records: “He constructed this church of stone, 
which formerly had been of clay.” (Et fecit ecclesiam hane lapideam, 
que olim fuerat lutea.) In this connection it should be noted that 
Fearn Abbey in Ross-shire “is said to have first been made up of 
mud." 

For our special purpose, however, the most illuminating passage is 
in an account of Ireland written by Richard Stanyhurst. Stanyhurst 
was born in Dublin in 1547, but was a graduate of Oxford. He supplied 
Holinshed with material for the Irish history in that writer's Chronicles. 
In 1579 he removed to Antwerp, where he remained till his death, and 
where in 1584 he published his treatise De Rebus in Hibernia Gestis, 
from which I take the following passage: “These chieftains, therefore, 
possess castles strongly built as a fortified mass of stonework, with 
which are closely connected halls of considerable length and breadth 
fashioned of clay or mud. These are not wholly roofed either with 
stone slabs from a quarry or with unhewn blocks or with tiles, but 
for the most part are covered with straw from the fields. In these 
halls it is their custom to take their meals but rarely to sleep, which 

1 The Evolution of the English Houae, by Sidney Oldall Addy, revised and enlarged edition, 
1933, p. 63. Cf. a similar description for Cumberland In 7'ransactiona of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological Society, vol. ix. (1900), p. 121, where it is 
offered for a farmer's house In the reign of Elizabeth. 


* Archerologia, vol. \xxili. (1022-3), p. 138, 
* Statistical Account, vol. iv. p. 206. 
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they do in their castles, for enemies can easily apply burning torches 
fanned by the wind to the roofs of the halls, since that material very 
quickly catches fire.”! 

This, then, is evidence from Ireland contemporary with that already 
cited from Bishop Leslie for Border “piles” in Scotland. Generally it 
seems to have been the case that for simple defence, where a regular 
siege or the use of war-engines was not to be contemplated but only 
a sudden raid and the possibility of fire, such clay structures, cheaply 
and quickly erected, could be regarded as adequate. Their existence 
too may clear up some other puzzling facts besides the Norse attack 
on the castle in Bute. We may thus account for the very late charac- 
ter of most of the existing Border towers in stone and lime, and for 
the readiness with which English raiding columns could destroy many 
of their predecessors. Earlier ones must often have been of the class 
deseribed by Bishop Leslie. Further, there can have been few, if any, 
towers throughout the country without their adjoining small buildings 
—stables, byre, barn, and such like—which we find referred to as 
“necessar houses.” In few cases, however, do we find traces of these, 
and the explanation here too is probably the clay material of which 
they would be composed, 

With towers and walls or palisades of timber we are familiar 
enough, but clay defences of this character have escaped observation; 
they were so easy to remove without leaving a trace. Yet of their 
former existence there can be no doubt, and they supply a hitherto 
unregarded stage of transition towards the much more costly but more 
defensible tower of stone and lime. 

' Richard Stanyhurst, De Rebus in Hibernia Gestis, Antwerp, 1584, p. 32. Hi igitur 
principes .. . castella possident, munitione ac mole lapidum fortiter exstructa, cum quibus 
auler satis magner et ample, ex argilla et luto ficta facteeque, vicina adhesione copulantur, 
Non sunt sartor tecte aut saxorum laminis e lapidicina erutis, aut caementis, aut tegulia, 
sed agrartis culmis ut plurimum conteguntur., In istis aulis epulari solent: raro tamen som- 
niwn, nisi in castellis capiunt: quoniam aularnm integumentis hostes possunt ardentes faces, 
ris flabello ventilatas, facillime admovere, quandoquidem ista materies ignem perceleriter 


concipit, The phrase ec argilla et luto simply repeats the one idea in synonymous terms for 
the sake of emphasis. 
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Ill. 


A SHORT CIST CONTAINING A BEAKER AT KIRKHILL, KILTARLITY, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. By Proressor ALEX. LOW, M.A., M.D., 
F.S.A.Scor. 


On 8th March 1933, a short cist was exposed in a field on the croft 
of Mr James Forbes, South Clunes, Kiltarlity, near Kirkhill, in the 
Beauly district of Inverness-shire. 

A small gravel-pit had been opened, and while engaged levelling 
this Mr Forbes noted a hollow sound, and on investigating came upon 
several stone slabs; on raising these, a short cist was uncovered, on 
the floor of which lay the remains of a skeleton and an urn. 
Mr Forbes removed the urn to his house, left the bones undisturbed, 
and replaced the cover-stones. 

Fortunately Dr W. J. Leach, Beauly, was visiting at the house and, 
recognising the importance of the find, arranged that the cist be kept 
untouched until a more careful examination and record should be 
made. 

On 11th March, Dr Leach and I visited the site, and, with the willing 
assistance of Mr Forbes, uncovered the cist and obtained a record of 
the find. 

The site of the interment was in a gravelly ridge in a field to the 
south-west of the farmhouse, at an elevation of 500 feet above sea- 
level, a situation that commands an extensive view. A short distance 
to the north-east of the house is a eairn roughly built of stones and 
in the shape of a horseshoe. 

The covering stones of the grave lay at a depth of 2 feet from the 
surface of the ground. The cist was rather rudely made, roughly 
rectangular, and with its main axis lying nearly north-east and south- 
west; it was covered by five irregular flat stones, varying in size from 
the smallest measuring 17 inches in length, 16 inches at greatest 
breadth, and 3 inches in thickness, to the largest measuring 36 inches 
in length, 26 inches in breadth, and 5) inches in thickness. Around 
the grave were a number of rounded boulders. 

The internal dimensions were 3 feet in length on the north-west 
side, 2 feet 10 inches on the south-east side, 1 foot 6 inches in breadth 
at the north-east end, 1 foot 9 inches at the south-west end, and 1 
foot 3 inches in depth. The cist was formed of six slabs set on edge, 
one at each end, and two on each side; the two slabs forming each 
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side overlapped and diverged so that near the middle of the cist the 
widest part measured 2 feet 2 inches across. 

The slabs were irregular in shape and varied from 3 to 5 inches in 
thickness. All were of micaceous schist and probably were obtained 
from the site of a quarry some 300 yards distant. The floor of the 
cist was formed of coarse gravel and showed no indication of paving. 

The skeleton was much decayed, there remained only the right 
half of the skull, six imperfect ribs and vertebre, pieces of arm and 
limb bones, and two pieces of a male pelvis. The body had lain in a 





Pig. 1. Profile view of Skull from Short Cist, Kirkhill, Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire. 


contracted position on its left side facing south-east, with the head at 
the north-east end; the urn lay at the north-west side behind frag- 
ments of the pelvis. 

The bones are in a fragmentary condition, but are those of a young 
man of medium build and about twenty-five years of age. The 
skeleton is represented by the right half of the skull with a piece of 
lower jaw; also fragments of three vertebrw, of six ribs, of a right 
shoulder-blade and humerus, of a right pelvic bone, and of shafts of 
right femur and tibia. The piece of pelvis shows male characteristics, 

Fully more than the right half of the skull is intact so that it is 
possible to obtain the measurements detailed in the table. The 
transverse diameters are approximate, being arrived at by doubling 
the measurements taken from the median plane. The cranium is of 

VOL, LXVITI. 9 
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medium size with walls of medium thickness and a cubic capacity of 
approximately 1450 cc. The sutural lines of the vault are all open, 
and the teeth are very perfect and show little signs of attrition. 
The skull is relatively short and broad, being brachycephalie with a 
length-breadth index of 848. 

The profile view (fig. 1) shows a skull somewhat low, with root of 
nose depressed, a full frontal region and flattened occiput. The face 
is short and relatively broad, orbit large and rectangular, the nasal 





Fig. 2, Beaker from Short Cist, Kirkhill, Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire. 


aperture of medium width, on the whole features characteristic of 
skulls from short cists. 

The beaker (fig. 2) is perfectly intact and is formed of a hard 
light-brown clay. It measures from 64 inches to 63 inches in height, 
6 inches in diameter at the mouth, 5} inches at the neck, 52 inches at 
the bulge, and 3} inches across at the base; the average thickness of the 
wall is } inch and the capacity is 63 fluid ounces. 

The outer surface is decorated with three zones of ornamentation, 
one round the rim 1{ inch broad, another round the shoulder 1} inch 
broad, and the third round the lower part 1} inch broad. The upper- 
most zone of ornamentation consists of a narrow band of vertical 
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impressions bordered above and below by four parallel horizontal lines. 
The middle zone consists mainly of a vertical zigzag of three parts 
bordered above and below by two and three horizontal lines, The 
lowest zone shows a band of horizontal impressions bordered above 
and below by two and three horizontal lines. 

The proprietor, Lord Lovat, of Beaufort Castle, Inverness-shire, has 
presented the contents of the cist to the Anatomy Museum, University 
of Aberdeen. 


Measurements in mm. of Skull from Short Cist at Kirkhill, 
Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire. 


Sex . “ : . Male | Alveolar length a : . 4 
Cubic capacity . J "1450 c.c. sp: os eee hse > . - O2ap. 
Glabello-occipital length . 171 Sagittal are, 1. . 12 
Ophryo-occipital length . 168 = 9 Be Ay AR 
Nasio-inionial length , “AGS aS cls - . 16 
Minimum frontal breadth 108 ap. — 338 
Maximum frontal breadth 114 ap. Length foramen sa hy - 38 
Parietal breadth . 145 ap. Transverse are . . 300 ap. 
Basibregmatic height . 124 Circumference . ; F . tap. 
Auricular height —. . 110 
Biauricular breadth . . 128 ap. Indices. 
Basinasal length ‘ . 
Basialveolar length . - 88 Length-breadth . B48 
Nasialveolar height . ; 7 Length- natahs . 125 
Orbital height, R. . - 37 Gnathic - O17 

s breadth, R.. . 41 Orbital, R. ; - 00°2 
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IV. 


A NEW ANALYSIS OF THE EARLY BRONZE AGE BEAKER POTTERY 
OF SCOTLAND. By MARGARET E, CRICHTON MITCHELL, M.A., 
Px.D., F.S.A.Scor. 


This paper aims at a new analysis of the Early Bronze Age Beaker 
Pottery found in Scotland. A typological study of the pottery will be 
combined with the geographical distribution of all known examples. 
The problem for elucidation is to determine the nature and direction of 
the invasion which introduced this foreign pottery to Scotland, and the 
lines of penetration whereby it was disseminated over the country. 

The late Lord Abercromby was a pioneer in the study of the beaker 
pottery of Great Britain.’ It will be necessary to summarise briefly 
his conclusions as representing the orthodox opinion on the subject. 
Abercromby recognised three distinct varieties of beaker. Type A is 
characterised by a low globular body separated from the high upstanding 
neck by a marked constriction. The lip is not recurved and the base is 
flat. In general the constriction between body and neck cuts the vessel 
at half its total height. The salient features of Type B are radically 
different. There is no marked constriction between body and neck, the 
profile of the vessel from lip to base presenting a continuous curve, The 
globular portion is well-rounded and low-set, while the lip is strongly 
recurved. Compared with Type A, vessels of this category are superior 
in quality, the clay is fine, often bright red in colour, and well-tired. 
A third, Type C, is derived by a process of degeneration from the original 
Type A. The marked constriction is lost, the globular portion tends to 
rise relatively to the total height of the vessel, and the neck, no longer 
nearly vertical, begins to develop a tendency to recurve at the lip. In 
Scotland, Type A is scarcely represented; Type B is rare; while Type C 
is predominant, 

Abercromby indicated the Rhineland as the immediate source of all 
British beaker ware, and designated the particular Rhenish pot which 
formed the prototype of the British series as itself a hybrid. This 
hybridisation was due to the amalgamation of two distinct ceramic 
traditions; those of the bell-beaker and of the late neolithic corded ware 
of northern Europe. The former, originating in Spain, was disseminated 

* Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery of Great Britain and Ireland, Oxford, 1912, vol. i. 


* Following the argument of Castillo, Za Cultura del Vaso Campaniforme, Barcelona, 1928, 
rather than the hypothesis of Peake and Fleure, Journ. Roy. Anthro. Inst., vol. lx. (1990). 
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throughout Europe by a brachycephalie and warlike people who had 
a rudimentary knowledge of metallurgy; the latter was the property 
of an equally warlike but dolichocephalic race who made stone battle- 
axes and probably emigrated from the South Russian steppes. As to the 
invasion itself, Abercromby yisualised a single landing or series of 
landings at some point on the southern or southeastern coast of Britain. 
Thence the invaders and their pottery gradually permeated the whole 
island. With regard to Scotland, the beaker invasion entered the country 
from northern England by way of the coastal margins. On the east the 
way is obvious. On the west Abercromby was ready to postulate three 
possible lines of advance. The Lancashire and Cumberland coasts formed 
one route leading to southwestern Scotland, and even the sea route from 
North Wales may have been followed. A third possibility was an east 
to west movement through the Tyne Gap from Northumberland to the 
head of the Solway Firth. It is of interest to note that Abercromby 
regarded the western penetration as chronologically earlier than the 
eastern movement.' 

Since the publication of Abercromby’s work much new material has 
accumulated, and this renders inevitable the criticism of his conclusions. 
In particular, his typology calls for revision. Types A and B remain, 
but Type C and the several subtypes must be abandoned. T heoretically 
the degeneration processes of Type A may have been as follows. The 
first feature to suffer in the event of careless manufacture would be the 
sharp constriction between body and neck. In place of a definite angle 
there would develop a curve. Thereafter the globular portion tends 
to diminish and at the same time to rise; it being technically more 
difficult to make a pot with a swelling near the base than to elevate the 
globular portion to the middle height. But such an outline calls for a 
recurved lip in order to balance the profile. By the time this is achieved 
the resultant pot is very similar to Abercromby’s TypeC. But Abercromby 
reckoned without the possibility of a degeneration of Type B. Here 
the first stage would probably take the form of diminishing and 
simultaneously raising the globular portion for the same technical 
reasons asin Type A. But the lower and wider the globular portion of 
the pot the more accentuated must be the recurved lip. Accordingly, 
when the globular portion is diminished and elevated the lip begins to 
straighten. In short, the degeneration processes of both A and B tend 
to produce similar results. Thus, Abercromby's Type C beaker could in 
theory be derived from either A or B. Excluding for a moment a few 
anomalous hybrids, the investigator who handles a large number of 
examples gradually reaches a tolerably firm conviction as to the origin, 

* Abercromby, foc. cit., p. 83. 
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A or B, of each degenerate type. This conclusion being partly of a 
subjective character cannot be more emphatic, but of its final validity 
there can be nodoubt. In this connection a new nomenclature is suggested 
for British beaker pottery. Abercromby’s two fundamental categories 
should remain, but in place of his Type C and the other secondary varieties, 
those not falling under the head of either A or B should be designated 
C, or Cx, the original source being indicated by the suffix. Incidentally 
the designation B should apply only to such beakers as are similar in 
profile with the example found in Aberdeenshire, Abercromby, No. 225. 
Likewise A should be retained for beakers having a profile similar 
to Abercromby’s No. 57 from Rusden Low, Derbyshire. Yet there 
remains an almost insurmountable difficulty. A and B are distinguish- 
able; likewise the degenerations from each which tend to merge 
into a third type C. But in theory a crossing of the two pure strains 
A and B would produce a hybrid extremely difficult to distinguish within 
the composite category of C. And what of the other cross-breeds 
A(Cx), B(C4), and (C,4)(Cy)? From a biological point of view the mixing 
of a pure with a degenerate strain is sterile, while the crossing of two 
degenerate strains would produce a freakish anomaly. Without stress- 
ing the above argument it may be stated that the divergences between 
A and Cy are so great that it would be extremely difficult for a potter 
to blend their characteristics, and the same applies to a possible 
amalgamation of Band C,. As for (C,)(Cg) the biological argument is 
probably adequate explanation. 

From the evidence detailed below it will be found that Abercromby’s 
hypothesis with regard to a single landing or single point of disembarka- 
tion must now be abandoned. As long agoas 1915 Sir Arthur Keith 
wrote:' “The southeast of England was apparently only one of the 
landing-places, Eastern Yorkshire was another. The counties which 
bound the Firth of Forth formed another centre of the invasion.” It is 
now recognised that the whole of the east coast of Britain from the 
Thames to the Dee was subjected to a series of incursions. 

Abercromby dealt with 109 examples of beaker pottery from Scotland. 
The present paper includes the consideration, not only of these, but also 
of 160 additional examples not mentioned by Abercromby. It is to 
be noted, however, that the provenance of the additional urns is not 
significantly different from that of Abercromby's examples. Thus, 
while the distribution problems which have now to be attacked are 
similar and parallel to those investigated by Abercromby, the data at 
our disposal are much more ample. A general survey emphasises the 
markedly coastal and valleyward distribution of the pottery, and this, 

* Keith, Journ, Roy. Anthro, Inst., vol. xivi. (1915). 
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taken as an isolated phenomenon, tends to indicate penetration from 
the sea. 

In the extreme southeast of Scotland there are two notable groups 
of beakers, those clustering along the banks of the Blackadder and the 
Whiteadder and the scattered group extending from Edgerston to Kelso 
at the junction of the Teviot and the Tweed, No. 135' from Edington 
Mill, Chirnside, is represented by a mere fragment of fine red comb- 
ornamented ware. It was recovered from a cist which also contained 
a food-vessel. Such an association argues a relatively late date for the 
beaker sherd did the evidence not argue that the cist had originally 
contained a beaker burial which had been disturbed by the intrusive 
food-vessel. The cairn which had once covered the cist had been broken 
down and dispersed, while the inhumed body of the primary interment 
had been scattered and was incomplete. It is worthy of note that the 
feathered edging seen on the ornamentation of this sherd occurs again 
on the beaker, No. 129, found near the gate of Manderston House. The 
fragments, No. 133, from Grueldykes, near Duns, were found in a cist 
together with the unburnt skeleton of a male whose cephalic index 
was 826. The ware is very similar to that of the Edington Mill frag- 
ment. The remaining urns of this group, with the possible exception of 
No. 132 from Macksmill, Gordon, belong to the Ca category. The urn from 
the gate of Manderston House has an ornamental motif in the form of 
the zigzag with an abnormally long middle stroke which recalls similar 
decoration on the very fine C, beaker, No. 136, from Harelaw Hill, 
Chirnside. No. 134 from Broomdykes, Edrom, has an entirely anomalous 
decoration, whose tendency to metopiec arrangement finds no immediate 
parallels. The urn from Macksmill, Gordon, may be a Cy beaker, but is an 
outlier to this group in both form and ornament. Though the evidence 
cannot be claimed as conclusive, this group along the banks of the two 
main tributaries of the Tweed does appear to be homogeneous. Further- 
more, from the character of the distribution it would seem to owe its 
origin to penetration inland from the mouth of the river. 

The more southerly group comprises seven examples. No. 263 consists 
of five fragments from a cairn on Edgerston Moor. The ware is buff- 
coloured and the long zigzags may bear some relation to similar 
ornament on a Cy beaker, No. 261, from Littleton Castle at Kelso. 
No. 267 from Lanton Tower, near Jedburgh, is a fine specimen of a Ca 
beaker which was found in a short cist together with an unburnt 
skeleton, flint scrapers, and some white quartz pebbles, The ornamenta- 
tion, however, is not significant with the exception of the triple 
outlined triangles near the base, which occur again on No, 260 from 

} Numbers refer to the appended Catalogue. 
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Eckford, and in a degenerate form on the urns, Nos. 265 and 266, 
from Friars and Edenmouth, both near Kelso. The combination 
of comb technique with plain incision which is such a feature of 
the Eckford beaker can be likewise paralleled on the urn from Friars, 
Kelso. 

In the two Scottish groups just described there are certain character- 
isties of which some are individual traits, while others are common to 
both. It is thus necessary to search for significant parallels to the 
more prominent motifs of these two groups, with a view to tracing 
the source of the beaker pottery in southeastern Scotland, and at the 
same time determining whether the features in common indicate direct 
contact between the two areas or simply a single derivation. From a 
geographical point of view, while the Edgerston-Kelso group surely 
penetrated directly across the border by way of Carter Bar, the Black- 
adder group seems to owe its origin to penetration from the mouth 
of the Tweed. Immigrants entering Scotland at Carter Bar would 
naturally follow the valleys of the Jed Water, the Teviot, and the 
Kale as far as Kelso; but there is no apparent reason why, having 
reached Kelso, they should not continue their way down the Tweed 
rather than cross the watershed to gain the unknown headwaters of 
the Blackadder on the bleak moorlands of the Merse. On the other 
hand, immigration by the estuary of the Tweed might easily be drawn 
to the exploration of the first tributary on the northern bank. Accord- 
ingly, geographical distribution does not support any direct contact 
between the two groups under consideration; but there are several 
ornamental motifs common to both areas. The zigzag with the 
abnormally long middle stroke occurs not only on the Manderston and 
Harelaw urns in the northerly group, but also on No. 262 from Wester 
Wooden Farm, Eckford. The feathered edging on the Manderston urn 
and on the Edington Mill fragment oceurs again on the beaker from 
Edenmouth. Finally, the hanging triangle, which is found on four 
examples from the southern group, occurs in the north on the beaker 
from Harelaw Hill, Chirnside. It seems most reasonable to conclude that 
the two groups have a common source in northeastern England, The 
Manderston urn might have been made by the same potter as fashioned 
the example from Amble in Northumberland, Abercromby, No. 161A, 
The curious beaker from Eckford, though not completely paralleled 
by any English example, finds possible prototypes among the numerous 
Yorkshire beakers which show hatched and open triangles. Meanwhile 
the origin of the feathered edging is to be found on certain North- 
umberland urns, particularly Abercromby, No. 183, from Norham. No 
convincing parallels are forthcoming in support of the idea that the 
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southeast Scottish beakers are in any way the result of direct com- 
munication with continental Europe. 

Though a double line of approach has been suggested for south- 
eastern Scotland, other explanations of the distribution as known at 
present are equally possible. Penetration by land along the coastal 
margin is as reasonable as mariners sailing up the Tweed. Similarly, 
the valley of the Till was probably utilised as an avenue of approach 
in conjunction with the route over Carter Bar. But if every possible 
line of approach were explored the result would be a confused and 
erroneous conception, since the distribution is certainly not complete. 
It appears safer to indicate the most rational explanation of the 
grouping of examples in dny given area, to point out the fallacies of 
routes which run counter to reason or geographical features, and to 
leave other possible avenues of approach open until a more complete 
distribution is available for investigation. 

From the moorland above Pease Bay, near the modern village of 
Cockburnspath, two beaker urns were recovered from the same cist 
which had been buried at the base of a pit excavated beneath a cairn. 
The ornamentation on the Cg example, No. 131, is exactly paralleled for 
five bands by that on a beaker of the same type from Woodhorn, 
Northumberland, Abercromby, No. 160. Even the profiles are remark- 
ably similar. But if this Cockburnspath beaker has associations with 
Northumberland it also bears some relationship to the northern group 
in Berwickshire. The fragment from Grueldykes, near Duns, exhibits 
a five-lined chevron, five horizontal bars, and a heavy band of cross- 
hatching in exactly the same sequence as on the Cockburnspath beaker. 
But the problem of contact is complicated by the fact that the multiple 
lined chevron is also a marked feature of certain Dutch beakers.’ It is 
difficult to give an adequate interpretation of this parallelism, though 
it seems possible that the Grueldykes and Cockburnspath beakers them- 
selves originate from a Dutch penetration of northeastern England. 

One of the most remarkable concentrations of beaker ceramic in 
Scotland is to be found along the southern margin of the Firth of 
Forth. Three domestic stations are known within 10 miles of each 
other; at Hedderwick on the estuary of the Tyne, at North Berwick, 
and at Gullane. Both the latter are situated on the projecting head- 
land of East Lothian. Sir Arthur Keith suggested that from this area 
there was direct communication with the continent of Europe, and the 
possibility of establishing such contact on the evidence of the ornament 
displayed by the Scottish beaker sherds is a question of great interest. 
From Gullane and North Berwick string-marked fragments of pure B 

1 Bursch, Die Becherkultur in den Niederlanden, Marburg, 1993, Tafel II. 6, 8 
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type have been found, while from a sand-pit near Bathgate in the 
valley of the Almond two complete and beautiful examples, Nos. 274 
and 275, of this category were recovered. As far as can be ascertained 
no such ceramic has yet been found in northeastern England. Even 
farther south only debased examples appear,’ with the exception of a 
notable group within the area covered by the modern counties of Wilts, 
Dorset, and Somerset. The lack of any immediate prototype for the 
East and West Lothian B ware strengthens the theory that it is 
evidence of a new penetration direct from the Continent. But the 
beaker ceramic from the Netherlands and the Central Rhineland does 
not afford any very close analogies. Wholly string-marked beakers 
are rare, and the fine texture and brick-red colouring of our Lothian 
sherds are not easily paralleled abroad. Moreover, with a few notable 
exceptions in Holland, the striking contour of the British B beaker is 
not to be found elsewhere in Europe unless among the pure bell beaker 
ceramic of Spain and Portugal. 

It is even more difficult to indicate the origin of the C, sherds from 
the burials and domestic stations of the Lothians. If they too were 
deposited by continental invaders, did the latter achieve any amalgama- 
tion with the southeastern lines of beaker penetration? At the 
domestic site of Gullane it is interesting to note that B and C, sherds 
may have been segregated; but, as the segregation takes the form of 
two kitchen-middens in the same ravine and only fifty yards apart, the 
respective potters, provided they synchronised, must have been on at 
least friendly terms. On the other hand, there is no B ware from 
Hedderwick where the C, sherds were mixed with neolithic Type B 
pottery; a combination which may be significant in view of the finds 
at Peterborough and West Keal in Lincolnshire. Continental analogies 
to the C, ornament of the Lothians are not very helpful. Horizontally 
filled triangles oceur on the sherds from Gullane. On beakers from 
the Central Rhineland examples of similar decoration can be cited. 
In particular, on two beakers, one from Andernach and the other from 
Urmitz, both in the museum at Bonn,’ there appears immediately below 
the lip a double row of horizontally filled triangles whose apices 
coincide but are oppositely directed. These triangles are separated by 
a double horizontal line encircling the pot. An exactly similar scheme 
is found immediately below the lip of the Cy, beaker, No. 231, from 

In Proce. Prehist. Soc. East Anglia, vol. vi. p. 356, J. G. D. Clark has published the beaker 
pottery in the Ipswich Museum. Among the urns illustrated is an example from Brantham 
Farm, Suffolk, pl. xxviil. fig. 5. Though the swelling on this vessel lies relatively high compared 
with the total height, and though the ornamentation is not in the best tradition, the profile 


approximates very closely to that of a pure B beaker. 
* Castillo, loc, cit., pl. excii. 1, pl. exelii, 3, 
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Cakemuir Hill, near Borthwick. Several parallelisms can be quoted 
from among the Dutch beaker ornament, though the absence there of 
the broad horizontally filled triangle is worthy of note. On the beaker, 
No. 152, from East Barns, a prominent motif is the band of dashes 
arranged alternately. This is found recurring on several beakers from 
Holland, notably on an example from Hillegom in the northwest 
province,! and also on a beaker from Houtdorper Veld in the Veluwe 
district. In profile, the former of these two urns approximates closely 
to certain southeast Scottish types. Rows of chevron ornament have 
already been noted on the Cockburnspath beaker; they recur on 
No. 153 from Windy Mains, near Humbie, and on No. 232 from Cake- 
muir Hill, Borthwick. In Holland the ornament is a favourite one 
and is seen on many beakers, notably on two beakers from Uddelermeer* 
and on one from Oostereng.* But having respect to the ultimate criterion 
of form the Netherland parallels are manifestly of little value. 

There remains the possibility that the Lothian beaker ornament can 
be derived from the penetration which colonised southeastern Scotland. 
The horizontally tilled triangles on the fragments from Gullane, on the 
beaker, No. 155, from West Links, North Berwick, and on the Cx, urns 
from Juniper Green, No. 230, and Cakemuir Hill, Borthwick, No. 231, 
might conceivably be traced to the similar ornamentation on the urn 
from Harelaw Hill, Chirnside. Still, it must be admitted that the 
Berwickshire example is just as likely to be the result of a reflex 
movement from the shores of the Firth of Forth; in which case the 
problem of the origin of the ornament is no nearer solution, Exactly 
the same argument applies to the metopic decoration on the West 
Links beaker already mentioned. It might be related to the curious 
vertical columns on the Edrom beaker in Berwickshire; while either 
or both may be a debased reflection of the heavily ornamented metopes 
of the Dutch and Rhenish beakers. The occurrence of feathered edging, 
however, helps towards a solution of the problem. This distinctive 
motif occurs on the benker from East Barns, on the fragment from 
Windy Mains, Humbie, and on the two beakers from Cakemuir Hill, 
Borthwick. It has already been noted how frequently the feathered 
edging is found on the Roxburgh and Berwickshire beakers. Similarly, 
the zigzag with the abnormally long centre stroke is found on the 
Windy Mains urn and on the fragmentary beaker, No. 188, from 
Broxmouth Waird, near Dunbar. It is just possible, however, that 
this ornament has a continental origin. It is a motif which is not 
likely to be original; it is not the immediate creation of the artist; it 


* Bursch, foc, cit,, Tafel ILL 10, * Ibid., loc, cit., Tafel TIL. 4. 
* Ibid., loc. cit., Tafel UL 5, 6. * Ibid., loc. cit., Tafel I. 8, 
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is a step in the degeneration or misunderstanding of a straightforward 
design, Among the Dutch beakers there is an example from Winter- 
swijk on the eastern border of Gelderland’ which is ornamented by 
bands of herring-bone incision separated by long vertical strokes, It 
is an easy transition to combine these two ideas and evolve the zigzag 
with the abnormal centre line. But the closest contact between the 
Lothians and the southeastern Scottish groups is shown on the frag- 
ment of the second urn from Windy Mains. The quintuple outlining 
of the hanging triangle combined with the feathered edging is the 
duplicate of the ornament close to the base of the urn from Edenmouth, 
near Kelso. 

The Blackadder group, the Edgerston-Kelso group, and the Pease Bay 
urns have their roots in northeastern England. The B ware from the 
Lothians is a foreign intrusion. which cannot for the moment be 
interpreted. The Cy beakers of East and West Lothian have continental 
affinities which, allied to the character of the distribution in this area, 
make direct contact with the Continent more than a possibility. On 
the other hand, influence from the primary southeastern groups is well 
attested. Yet the extent of this influence is difficult to gauge, and an 
intimate study of the pottery and its associations leads to the con- 
clusion that it was quickly dissipated and had little part in the flores- 
cenee of the Lothian beaker culture. The urns from East Barns, 
Boglehillwood Longniddry, and Humbie appear to be the final pro- 
ductions of a movement whose force is spent, rather than the vanguard 
of an energetic penetration, 

Before leaving the Lothian beakers it is questionable whether they 
owe their provenance, provided they have connections with the south- 
eastern groups, to beaker folk crossing the watershed of the Lammer- 
muirs and following the valleys of the Water of Leith, the Tyne, and 
the Esk; or whether the immigrants came by way of the coast and 
the sea, The watershed of the Lammermuirs is not a formidable barrier 
to penetration, but taking into consideration the obvious simplicity of 
the coastal route this latter seems the more likely, 

The Forth and Clyde isthmus has now been reached and the problem 
of the beaker distribution becomes complicated by the possibilities of 
contact with the west; geographical reasons having so far, with the 
exception of the Tyne gap in northern England, rendered unlikely any 
intercommunication, Before proceeding farther north therefore the 
southwest Scottish group calls for interpretation, 

The modern counties of Wigtown, Kirkeudbright, and Dumfries are 
curiously barren of beaker finds. With the exception of an extensive 


* Burseh., loc. cit., Tafel 1, 4, 
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domestic site on Glenluce Sands at the head of Luce Bay, only four 
beakers are known from the area. From the very inadequate descrip- 
tion it is impossible to identify either the type or the character of the 
ornament on No. 284 from near the ruins of Carsecreugh Castle; this 
is the more unfortunate as the burial, that of an infant with a 
brachycephalic adult female, was one of particular interest. No, 224 
from Woodfield, Highbanks, though in good preservation does not 
possess very characteristic decoration; the alternation of oblique and 
horizontal lines being of such frequent oceurrence as to lack significance. 
It is interesting to note, however, that a beaker in many respects 
similar was found at Moel Hebog, Snowdonia, Carnaryon.' The lozenge 
pattern on No, 151 from Auchencairn, Closeburn, in the valley of the 
Nith, is difficult to parallel outside the area. The nearest analogy is 
Abercromby's example, No. 152, from Folkton in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. But the resemblance is misleading since the profiles of the 
respective vessels are totally different, while the size and disposition 
of the lozenge pattern are quite dissimilar. From Stoneykirk, near 
the settlement site at Glenluce, the lip of a beaker, No. 278, was found 
protruding from a patch of sandy gravel. On remoyal the pot was 
found to contain small perforated dise-shaped beads of lignite. The 
urn itself fell to pieces with the exception of the rim, but it appears 
to have been ornamented with an elongated lozenge pattern which 
possesses a striking parallel in a pseudo-cinerary urn from near Oban? 
Finally, from Glenluce, besides fragments of both types of neolithic 
ware, much B beaker ceramic ‘thas been recovered. Like the similar 
pottery from East Lothian it is string-marked, while the clay is bright 
red, well-fired and thin. 

There are three possible avenues of approach to the southwest: 
from the east by the Tyne Gap in northern England; from the north; 
or directly by land or sea from the south. Abercromby fayoured the 
first of these alternatives, and from a purely geographical standpoint 
his argument is difficult to combat. But if the Tyne Gap is the line 
towards the colonisation of the Solway Firth and its adjacent coasts, 
why should the beaker distribution in that area be so markedly western 
in its provenance? There are no beakers from Dumfriesshire with the 
exception of the Auchencairn urn. In a map, prepared by the late 
Professor Boyd Dawkins? of conjectural prehistoric woodlands in 
southwest Scotland the whole length of the Tyne Gap is marked as 
densely afforested. Moreover, the head of the Solway Firth must have 


* Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol, i. part 2, May 19%. 
= * Proc, Soc. Ant. Seot., vol. Ixvi, p, 407. 
* Fleure and Whitehouse, Arch, Camb., vol. xvi. (1910) p. 101. 
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been surrounded by marsh-land which would prove an effective barrier 
to prehistoric migration. 

The route from the north is an interesting possibility and deserves 
most careful consideration. Nos, 246 and 247 are two beakers from a 
cairn near Drummelzier. No, 247 was a searcely distinguishable fragment, 
but No, 246 was a well-made urn of a degenerate B form. The ware is 
reddish brown and fine in texture, while the ornamentation is that of 
continuous string-markings from lip to base. Though the swelling of 
the vessel is placed low in relation to the total height, the lip is 
straighter than in vessels of the pure B category, while the small size 
of the Drummelzier pot indicates inferior taste and workmanship. 
The nearest prototype to this vessel is the B ware of either East 
Lothian or Glenluce. In view of this suggestion it is interesting that 
type B neolithic ware also occurred at Drummelzier. But if the 
Drammelzier beaker is related to Glenluce the problem of the origin of 
the southwest Type B beaker ceramic is no nearer solution. On the 
other hand, if the Drummelzier example were somehow derived from 
East Lothian then it might represent an intermediate link between 
East Lothian and Glenluce. A northern connection for the beakers at 
the headwaters of the Tweed is made possible by the ornament of a 
Ca beaker, No. 245, found at Oliver, Tweedsmuir. This vessel bears 
two zones of incised diamond design, which in one instance has a 
quadruple outline, The lowest band consists of wide triangles filled 
by vertical lines! The triangular ornament also occurs on No. 228 
from Crawfurd, where the horizontal filling is identical with similar 
decoration on the East Lothian C, beakers. Finally, the bronze ring 
discovered with the Crawfurd urn is paralleled by a ring whose 
provenance at Stobo, near Peebles, lies on the direct route northwards 
via the Tweed valley and the pass through the Moorfoot Hills by 
Eddleston. 

If, then, the group of beakers at the headwaters of the Tweed is 
the result of penetration from the shores of the Forth, and if they 
indeed form an intermediate link with the southwest, then the diamond 
pattern on the Auchencairn beaker may be derived from Oliver, 
Tweedsmuir. The idea of any movement in the opposite direction— 
that is to say, the idea of deriving the group around the headwaters 
of the Tweed from the southwest—is negatived by the parallelisms 
just quoted from East Lothian. 

The route from the south is supported by two facts: the similarity 

‘ There is no fundamental difference between filling a triangle with vertical or horizontal 


Hines. The direction is dependent upon the position of the pot during the process of orna- 
mentation, 
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between the Woodfield and the Moel Hebog urns, and the disposition 
of the southwest Scottish finds. The latter seem to have belonged to 
a maritime folk who, coasting along the southern shores of Galloway, 
explored in turn such rivers as the Nith and the Dee whose broad 
estuaries would tempt that spirit of curiosity which seems to have been 
one of the characteristics of beaker man. This southwestern line of 
approach will receive further consideration when the more northerly 
parts of the west Scottish coast come under discussion. 

From a geographical point of view the southern avenue of approach 
to southwestern Scotland seems the most feasible. From a typological 
study of the pottery involved there is every reason to support the 
theory of a penetration from the north. The question must remain 
open. 

Along the western shores of Scotland from Ayrshire to the island 
of Lewis, beaker ceramic is found sporadically. Yet, however scattered, 
the several examples have a certain homogeneity which makes it 
desirable to consider them as a single series. Within the composite 
whole, however, isolated groups such as those from Muirkirk and 
Poltalloch must receive individual consideration. 

From the northwest of Ayrshire, practically opposite to the island 
of Bute, come two beakers of great interest. At the Court Hill, Dalry, 
there was found an urn, No. 99, of Cy variety ornamented by an 
anomalous series of oblique, vertical, and horizontal strokes, From the 
point of view of typology its derivation from a pure B prototype is 
quite evident. About 20 miles farther north along the coast on the 
estate of Haylee, near Largs, a beaker, No. 110, of pure B type was 
recovered from a cist. Though typologically this urn falls within the 
B category its ornament is unique and without parallel in this class. 
The closest analogy to the decoration is to be found on a beaker of Cz 
form from near Glen yr afon House, Llanblodwell, Denbighshire, North 
Wales! This resemblance strengthens the theory already suggested 
by the finds in Galloway of a southern beaker penetration into south- 
western Scotland. 

In 1923 there was discovered within the Roman fort of Old Kilpatrick, 
near Dumbarton, a curious stone-lined grave which contained fragments 
of three different vessels, Two fell within the category of neolithic 
pottery, one of them bearing a strong resemblance to the sherds of 
neolithic Type B ware from Glenluce and Hedderwick; the third was 
similar to beaker ceramic. On account, however, of the different quality 
of the clay and the rather straighter line of the wall Dr Callander has 
assigned this sherd to the Overlap Period. Though the Old Kilpatrick 

* Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 1, part 2, May 1922. 
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fragment is thus disappointing from the point of view of an analysis 
of beaker distribution, the mouth of the Clyde must have been very 
tempting to a pioneer folk with a penchant for exploration. Whatever 
urns may still await discovery in the lower reaches, there is no lack of 
beaker evidence from the upper reaches of the river. From Mossplat, 
near Carluke, there comes a beaker. No. 225, whose profile would have 
placed it within the A category were it not so carelessly made. Its 
ornament, however, is of great importance since the same sequence of 
cross-hatched and vertical lines ean be traced through Fife and Angus 
as far north as Aberdeenshire. South of Lanarkshire there is no parallel 
to the ornamentation. Is there here the birth of a spontaneous motif 
or is it due to the penetration south of the Forth of a foreign motif, 
which became the vogue north of the estuary? Among certain Dutch 
beakers! alternating bands of vertical lines and cross-hatching, bounded 
above and below by a single horizontal line encircling the vesssel, are 
frequent. Though this scheme bears a certain similarity to the sequence 
on the Mossplat beaker the intervening plain zones constitute a difference 
which may be fundamental, For the moment the decoration on the 
Mossplat beaker must be regarded as genuine native artistry which had 
the good fortune to become popular beyond the confines of Lanarkshire. 
Two beakers, Nos, 226 and 227, found in a sand-pit on Lanarkmoor 
are of particular interest, The principal decorative motifs of the former 
are the horizontally filled triangles and the feathered edging, both of 
which are so characteristic of the urns from the eastern counties south 
of the Firth of Forth. Geographically, penetration of this Clydesdale 
area from the north would be feasible via the valleys of the Medwyn 
and the Lyne. The second beaker from Lanarkmoor is totally unlike 
the first and displays affinities which point west rather than north or 
east. The potter who made this vessel had a confused idea of two 
radically different ornamental schemes. The first was a series of 
horizontal bands encircling the pot and forming zones; the second was 
the division of a zone into a number of metopes by vertical lines placed 
at intervals. The zonal ornament used was the same type of cross- 
hatching as occurs on the Mossplat beaker. But for the decoration of 
the metopes the potter had only a very rudimentary idea, for she 
packed the divisions with motives suited primarily to a zonal scheme: 
herring-bone, cross-hatching, chevrons, and oblique strokes. The result 
may be an interesting study in psychology, but it is not an artistic 
production. Whence could the metopic ornament have penetrated to 
the mid-reaches of the Clyde? Possibly it may have filtered through 
from East Lothian, but considering the lack of intermediate examples 
* Bursch, Joe. cit., Tafel IL. 1, Tafel IIT. 2, 6. 
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and the fact that in East Lothian only a single occurrence is known, 
such a derivation is improbable. But a debased form of the metope 
occurs on the Haylee beaker from Largs. The probability of contact 
between the upper reaches of the Clyde and the coastal margin of 
Ayrshire is supported by the fact that the cup- and ring-markings which 
adorned the cover of the cist containing the fragments of No. 220 from 
Wester Yird Houses, Carnwath, can be closely paralleled with similar 
markings on the cover-stone of a cist at Coilsfield, near Tarbolton, The 
Coilsfield cist contained an early example of a food-vessel. 

Two forces were operative near the headwaters of the Clyde. 
Influence from the Firth of Forth is established and may have been 
part of the movement which affected the group of beakers at the source 
of the Tweed. In a like manner influence from the west was active 
and it is probable that some at least of the folk who made this Clyde 
group of beakers had penetrated inland from the mouth of the river, 

There remains to be considered the beaker settlement site at 
Muirkirk, in the uplands of central Ayrshire, Nos. 100-109. The primary 
importance of Muirkirk is the fact that excavation on the site proved 
the association of a developed form of hut-circle with not only beaker 
but Overlap pottery. Unfortunately the true beaker ware is represented 
only by fragments, among which there occurred string-marked pieces 
of fine reddish ware which are very similar to pure B ceramic. The 
Overlap pottery exhibits influence from Type B neolithic wares as is 
shown by the presence of characteristic pinched finger-tip ornament 
and the impressions of a hollow reed. It is unreasonable to suggest 
that Muirkirk was colonised from any other direction than the west. 
The following quotation is taken from the excavator's account of the 
prehistorie sites given to the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland during the session 1926-7: “The district of Muirkirk is 
situated within the uplands of the central division of Ayrshire and on 
the upper reaches of the river Ayr, . .. It is surrounded on the north, 
south and east by hills rising, at their highest, to nearly 2000 feet. To 
the west the prospect is wide and open across the whole width of the 
county to the sea.” 

From the neolithic cairns of Glecknabae in Bute, Nos, 141-144, Dunan 
Beg, No. 137, and Giants’ Graves, Nos, 138-140, at Whiting Bay on the 
east coast of Arran, fragments of fine red ware were recovered which, 
while analogous to beaker ceramic, has belonged to vessels somewhat 
smaller than the normal beaker urn. Some fragments are string-marked 
and bear a strong resemblance to B ceramic, while others, bright red in 
colour, exhibit cross-hatehing which could only have been executed by. 
beaker immigrants. Professor Bryce, in describing this pseudo-beaker 
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ware, remarked that it “represented a terminal phase in the Stone 
culture of Scotland, and providesa link . . . between the chamber culture 
and the short cist culture.” Yet the fragments show all the characteristics 
of pure beaker pottery, with the exception of appearing to belong to 
urns rather smaller than a normal example. But the discovery from 
Drummelzier has shown how very small B beakers can become. There 
seems no reason, therefore, to object to these sherds being assigned to 
an Early Bronze Age context instead of placing them in an Overlap 
Period for which there is as yet very little evidence. The finding of 
a perforated stone hammer in the chamber at Tormore is proof, were 
such required, that the beaker folk had no objection to utilising the 
older sepulchres, 

The beaker, No, 92, from a secondary cist in a segmented, chambered 
cairn at Balnabraid, south of Campbeltown, Kintyre, is a degenerate 
and clumsily fashioned urn of C4 type. The ornament has no significance 
beyond the fact that bands of cross-hatched lines are a prominent 
feature. 

On the western shores of Coll and Tiree and at Sanna Bay, on 
Ardnamurchan Point, lie three important domestic stations. The 
fragments from Coll and Tiree are in the collection of Mr Ludovie Mann, 
at the Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow. They are of a brilliant red 
colour decorated with string-markings, incised cross-hatchings, and pits 
made by the impression of a hollow reed. The latter ornament is of 
great interest, as it also occurs on pseudo-beaker pottery from Muirkirk, 
and is known on the fragments of neolithic Type B ware from Glenluce 
and Hedderwick. It is not a form of ornament in the beaker tradition. 
At Sanna Bay the kitchen-midden yielded fragments of string-marked 
beakers ornamented by a continuous spiral from lip to base. 

Stretching from Corran Ferry down Loch Linnhe to Salen Bay, on 
the northeastern shore of Mull, is a group of four beakers now to be 
considered. From Callachally, Glenforsa, Mull, come two associated 
beakers. The first, No. 89, is a badly made urn of Cy type ornamented, 
however, by two important motifs. The first consists of horizontal, 
cross-hatched and vertical bands, set at intervals from lip to base; the 
other takes the form of triangles filled by a chevron design. Two rows 
of triangles set apex to apex encircle the pot at its widest diameter. 
The second urn, No. 90, is only known from a fragment. It is said to 
haye been of “similar character but different in its ornamentation, 
which consists of angular scorings all over the surface and towards the 
top a band of triangular spaces alternately plain and filled with parallel 
lines.” The bands of cross-hatched lines on No, 89 find analogies on other 
beaker urns from the west coast, notably those from Mossplat and 
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Balnabraid. The chevron hatched triangles on No. 89 and those filled 
by parallel lines on No. 90 are, however, a new feature in the west coast 
series. Their due significance will become apparent later, but at the 
moment attention should be directed to the filled triangle ornament on 
the following group of Glamorgan beakers:' (1) Newholm Farm, near 
St Fagan's Castle; (2) at Cwm Gar Farm, near Dolygaer Station north 
of Merthyr Tydfil; (3) at Merthyr Mawr Warren, near Porthcawl. 
No. 91 is represented by some fragments of horizontally string-marked 
beaker ware found in a cist deposited in gravelly soil by the shores of 
Salen Bay. Though the fragments are very small they are strongly 
suggestive of B ceramic. No, 203 from Corran Ferry beyond being a 
degenerate example of the Cz variety has unfortunately no distinctive 
ornament, The markedly broad band of cross-hatching, combined with 
the horizontally lined neck, and the general profile of the pot suggest, 
however, that its maker, originally wedded to B ceramic, was endeayour- 
ing to introduce the cross-hatched bands typical of the south-west 
Scottish Cy group. In any case the breadth of the cross-hatched area 
on the Corran Ferry beaker indicates that the potter had no realisation 
of the artistic value of such an ornament. 

A most remarkable group of beaker urns is confined to a small area 
in the immediate vicinity of Poltalloch, a few miles southwest of the 
southern extremity of Loch Awe. Of seven different vessels represented, 
four are of unknown type, two belong to the C4 group and one is a 
Cy beaker. Of the C, examples, Nos. 82 and 83 are well-made pots with 
quite dissimilar ornament. No. 82 has two bands of double outlined 
triangles horizontally shaded, while No. 83 is characterised by a band 
of horizontal zigzags joined by longer or shorter vertical strokes. The 
motif on No. 82 has already occurred in East Lothian and is known to 
have penetrated as far south as Crawfurd in Lanarkshire. Parallels 
have been suggested from northeastern England, and in particular 
Abercromby cited an example from Cursed Field, Ancroft, Northumber- 
land, But the Poltalloch beaker has double outlined triangles. Such 
an ornament is not spontaneous nor is it related to the simple triangle. 
It is part of a degeneration process. The initial stage of that process 
must be sought amongst the south Welsh beakers already quoted in 
connection with the Glenforsa urn. Among the Glamorgan beakers 
it is clear that the potter is intent on achieving a plain chevron band 
which she seeks to emphasise by hatching the triangular spaces on 
either side. Naturally the apices of the triangles do not coincide, But 
unless the reason for this curious disposition of ornament is realised, 
the idea of the open chevron is |limmediately lost and the plain band 

* Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol i. part 2, May 1022. 
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degenerates into an edging for the filled triangles. The initial step can 
be seen in the beaker from Newholm Farm, near St Fagan’s Castle. In 
the Poltalloch pot the triangles have so dominated the decorative scheme 
that the upper row has been left vacant so as to accentuate the horizontal 
lining of the lower row. 

There seems therefore no doubt that many of the west Scottish 
beakers owe their provenance to maritime enterprise bearing Welsh 
influence. The Woodfield and Haylee urns are witness to such inter- 
course. Accordingly, there is no reason why the triangle with single 
or double outline should not have originated in the same quarter. In 
further support of this southwest route there may be mentioned a 
beautiful example of a C, beaker from a cist at Baroose Farm, Lonan, 
Isle of Man.’ The under part of this urn is decorated by pendant 
triangles not, it is true, double outlined, but horizontally filled. Further- 
more, like No. 82 from Poltalloch, the margin of the triangular spaces 
is not a continuous line but a series of short dashes, It seems therefore 
that in accounting for the filled triangle ornament in west Scotland 
there is no necessity to invoke influence from East Lothian. But all 
possibility of such influence should not be entirely overlooked, for the 
Cy beaker, No. 86, from Poltalloch exhibits rows of alternate dashes, 
a sequence of decoration which can be paralleled on the urn from East 
Barns and even farther afield in Holland. Meanwhile the vertical 
strokes between zigzag borders seen on the second C, beaker from 
Poltalloch is a form of ornament which can be traced from Stafford 
and the East Riding of Yorkshire as far north as Fyrish, Evanton, 
Ross-shire. 

Recently four discoveries of beaker urns have been made on the 
southwestern coast of Skye. In 1920 Mr Lindsay Scott recovered 
fragments of two beakers, Nos. 204 and 205, from Kraiknish, on the 
shores of Loch Eynort. One beaker belongs to the C, variety. The 
best-preserved example is covered by a very striking lozenge pattern, 
each figure possessing a double-edged outline. The character of the 
ornamentation and the profile of the vessel leave no doubt as to its 
derivation. Almost exact parallels are to be found among the Wiltshire 
beakers.*?. The ornament also occurs on beakers from Derby and Stafford, 
Norfolk and Suffolk. But in these areas, as well as farther north in 
Yorkshire, degeneration has set in. Attention has been diverted from 
the lozenge to the plain chevron bars which serve to outline it. The 
process is the reverse of that which took place in the case of the double- 
outlined triangle. It is a far cry from Skye to Wiltshire, but there is 


1 Proc, Camb. Ant. Soc., vol. xxiv. (1021-2) p. 82. 
* Particularly Abercromby, No. 8 
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no ambiguity about the reality of the parallelism, and, in view of the 
possible Welsh contacts in western Scotland, finds from intermediate 
localities may be confidently expected. 

In 1927 Dr Callander examined a short cist occurring as a secondary 
burial within a long cairn situated on the western shore of Loch Slapin, 
near Kilmarie Lodge. The cist yielded a C, beaker, No. 209. The 
ornamentation is of extraordinary interest. Above the constriction 
lies a row of triple-edged chevrons, their apices pointing towards the 
lip. The space around them is filled by horizontal lines. The same 
ornamental scheme occurs close to the base. Encircling the pot at its 
greatest diameter is a row of open lozenges edged by two, sometimes 
three, lines, and, like the chevrons, surrounded by horizontal incisions. 
Analogous decoration occurs on the Glamorgan beaker from Merthyr 
Mawr, Warren, near Porthcawl; while the lozenges find a distant echo 
in the Oban “Cinerary” urn, the Stoneykirk beaker lip, and the 
Auchencairn vessel. 

In the autumn of 1931 Mr Lindsay Scott excavated another neolithic 
chambered cairn at Rudh’ an Dunain on the shores of Loch Brittle. 
From the chamber he recovered fragments of a beaker, No. 211, which 
upon restoration was found to belong to the C,4 category. The orna- 
mentation is curious. The following description is from Mr Scott's 
account: “The waist and foot are plain; two similar bands of decoration 
cover the neck and body. These bands are defined by three parallel 
lines above and below, four lines at the lower edge of the upper band, 
and divided into a series of panels by sets of four to six vertical lines. 
Each panel is decorated by a series of short diagonal lines extending 
inwards and downwards from its right and left side. A series of 
similar diagonal lines hangs from the lower edge of the lower band of 
decoration.” The essential feature is the metopic arrangement of the 
ornament, The profile of the vessel can be paralleled elsewhere on the 
west coast of Scotland, but not the decoration. The metopes on the 
Haylee and Lanarkmoor urns are totally different. Mr Scott suggests 
that the urn, No. 258, from Ross-shire affords the closest analogy so 
far as decorative motive is concerned. But he lessens the value of his 
suggestion by affirming that the maker of the Rudh’ an Dunain beaker 
reached Skye from the mainland. A staunch believer in Abercromby’s 
hypothesis of an east coast derivation for all Scottish C4 beakers, he 
will not countenance the possibility of a west coast penetration. But 
where on the immediate mainland of Scotland does Mr Scott find a 
prototype for his Skye beaker? The nearest beaker ceramic is between 
40 and 50 miles distant, and even then neither the Sanna Bay ware nor 
the Corran Ferry urn are in the least analogous. But what of the 
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Ross-shire beaker? Though he does not state it as a fact, it is obvious 
that Mr Scott is toying with the possibility of deriving the Rudh' an 
Duanain ornament from the northeast of Scotland. But the Ross-shire 
potter is applying a typically A form of decoration to a degenerate 
example of B variety. It is improbable that the Rudh’ an Dunain 
potter would stoop to copy a debased traditional ornament from a 
beaker of a totally different type. The ornamentation of the Rudh' an 
Dunain urn must therefore for the moment remain unique. 

From the neolithic chambered cairns of Langass Barp and Geirisclett 
in North Uist there were recovered sherds, Nos, 206-208, of fine greyish 
ware which, on account of its texture and ornament strongly resembling 
beaker ceramic, has been designated Overlap pottery. Instances of such 
pseudo-beaker ceramic in neolithic sepulchres of the west coast of 
Scotland are so frequent as to render comment unnecessary. 

No. 255, from the parish of Lochs, Lewis, is a beaker of unknown 
type and ornament from a short cist. 

The pure B sherds from East Lothian and the complete urns of the 
same type from Bathgate are probably witness to an individual beaker 
element entering Scotland via the estuary of the Firth of Forth. There 
is evidence of the same movement at St Andrews, where a B beaker, 
No. 194, was found in a cist, on the settlement site at Tents Muir which 
has yielded many sherds of the same type, and near the head of the 
Earn valley where a fragment of this ware was recovered from beneath 
a cairn. Apart, however, from pure examples of the type, the influence 
of the B tradition on the beaker ceramic in the area bounded by the 
Firths of Forth and Tay is very marked. No. 276 from Tartraven has 
undoubtedly been influenced in this way. No. 250 from Pendreich, 
Bridge of Allan, has a debased B profile and the horizontal rows of 
incised lines at the neck are a poor imitation of the impressions of 
continuous string-markings. The curious metopic decoration on the 
body of this urn can be exactly paralleled on a beaker from Uddelermeer,! 
Holland, while the feathered edging at the junction of body and neck 
is worthy of note. B influence can likewise be traced in the horizontal 
incisions on the neck of No. 249 from Bailielands, Auchterarder: in the 
same feature on No. 251 from Kincardine Castle, and in the profile of 
No. 201 from Dunshelt. 

The remaining beakers from this area, although they belong to the 
C, category, do not form a homogeneous group. From a geographical 
point of view the beakers in the valley of the Eden were deposited by 
a seafaring folk exploring inland from the coast. Yet none of the four 
examples bears the slightest resemblance one to another. No. 193 from 

* Bursch, loc. cit., Tafel THI, 5. 
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Dairsie has been, decorated by a potter who was thoroughly conversant 
with the artistic value of the metope. Furthermore, the incised orna- 
ment on this beaker has been deliberately enhanced by a white filling. 
Neither the ornamental style nor the technique employed on this urn can 
be paralleled at present from either the English or the Scottish east 
coast series. From a large cairn at Collessie Nos. 199 and 200 were 
recovered; the first from a cist at the centre of the cairn and the 
second from the bottom of an oval pit sunk in the subsoil. No, 199 
is a Cy beaker whose only claim to attention lies in the possession 
of feathered edging on either side of the lower series of horizontal 
lines, No, 200 has a markedly C, profile and its ornamental scheme 
is of outstanding significance. If this urn is closely compared with 
No, 232 from Cakemuir, Borthwick, the following arrangement of zonal 
decoration can be followed on both urns. Six bars of incised chevrons 
(five only on the Collessie urn); twelve horizontal lines (ten on the 
Collessie urn); feathered edging to this group; six horizontal lines 
feathered above and below; seven horizontal lines feathered above; 
and finally a band of long oblique strokes bounded by a single horizontal 
line below. Such parallelism is of the greatest significance. At another 
part of the Collessie cairn a second pit was found. This contained, 
among other objects, a bronze riveted knife-dagger. Such a relic 
properly belongs to the Scottish food-vessel complex, and its presence 
at Collessie must indicate one or two things. If the cairn represents a 
single burial ceremony, then the knife-dagger makes the urns relatively 
late in the Scottish beaker period. In support of this a similar pit was 
found at the Hagg Wood, Foulden, Berwickshire, beneath a cairn 
whose primary interment was associated with a food-vessel. On the 
other hand, the pits at Collessie may have been intrusive and later, but 
in view of the feathered edging on both urns this seems unlikely. 

No. 223, the C4 beaker from Tillyochie, Kinross, might have been made 
by the same ‘potter as fashioned the beaker from Mossplat in Lanark- 
shire, so identical are the respective ornamental schemes. Yet the 
profile of each vessel is so individual that contact, if it took place, can 
only have been indirect. No. 270 from near Stirling cannot be related 
to any example farther south, although its filled triangles may bear 
some relationship to similar ornament on the East Lothian and Mid- 
lothian beakers. The remaining C, beaker from Fife, No. 202 from 
Kinghorn, is an anomalous pot rudely ornamented by a triple incised 
chevron. It has no immediate parallel. 

It has already been pointed out that the B beaker ware in the area 
under consideration is part of the B penetration of the Firth of Forth. 
It has further been suggested that this penetration was so virile in 
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Fife that it was able to influence the Ca beakers in the immediate 
vicinity. The corollary is that the makers of B ceramic were affect- 
ing an already existent population manufacturing C, beakers. There 
remains to be determined the source of this C, ware. The beaker from 
Dairsie is in the continental tradition, as is shown by the deliberate 
white filling and the character of the incised design. False metopic 
decoration achieved by the alternation of groups of vertical and hori- 
zontal lines occurs among the beaker ceramic of the Netherlands. It 
is seen on a fragment of the upper part of a particularly fine urn from 
Uddelermeer! and on another urn from Speuld.* There is every reason 
therefore for regarding the Dairsie urn as intimately associated with 
the continental series. But if overseas contact between Fife and the 
Netherlands is a necessary inference from the Dairsie and the Pendreich 
urns other forces were at work in the beaker colonisation of the area 
between the Firths of Forth and Tay. The remarkable similarity 
between the C, urns from Collessie and Cakemuir, together with the 
feathered edging on the Cy beaker from Collessie, shows influence from 
the opposite shores of the Forth. Without intermediate examples it is 
at the moment impossible to say whether this movement came across 
the water or by land round the head of the estuary. If by the latter 
route the triangles on the Stirling beaker would gain a meaning. But 
the Tillyochie urn finds an echo in Lanarkshire, and if that parallelism 
really betokens contact the route probably lay across the head of the 
Forth estuary. 

The B sherd from Balmuick, near Comrie, is proof that the Tay 
valley was included in the penetration of southeastern Scotland by 
the makers of B ceramic. From another tumulus at Balmuick a 
handled beaker, No. 254, was recovered. Its profile, exclusive of the 
handle, is a poor imitation of a B beaker, while the broad horizontally 
incised lines which encircle the vessel from lip to base are an imitation 
of the characteristic spiral string-markings. Only one other example 
of a handled urn, No. 62, is known from Scotland. It was recovered 
from a pit beneath a cairn at Cairnhill, Monquhitter, Aberdeenshire. 
The distribution, typology, and significance of English handled beakers 
has been worked out;* but the conclusions reached are difficult to 
reconcile with the two Scottish outliers. 

The urn from Tippermallo, near Methven, bears a slight resemblance 
to the curiously ornamented C, beaker from Lanarkmoor in that the 
potter has filled a series of metopes with designs pre-eminently suited 
to zonal decoration. 


* Bursch., loc. cit., Tafel IIL. 1. * Ibid., loc, cit., Tafel II. 3%, 
* Fox, Arch. Camb., vol. v. (1925) p. L. 
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The beakers in the area between the Firth of Tay and the mouth 
of the Dee are widely scattered, and, with the exception of two 
examples in the southwest of the area, Nos. 72 and 80, and four examples 
in the northeast of the area, Nos. 74, 221, 217, and 220 from Edzell, 
Kinneff, Dunnottar, and Pityot, all the known beakers belong to the 
Ca category. The six urns which exhibit the influence of a B 
tradition afford an interesting study. The beaker from Fletcher- 
field is a very beautiful urn which seems to have been made, not by 
a careless B potter, but rather by a Ca potter who was attempting to 
copy the graceful profile of a rival ceramic. In part she has succeeded, 
although the great height of the vessel is not in keeping with the re- 
curved lip and gently swelling body. The ornament is not significant. 
No. 221 from Kinneff is a well-made urn which in both profile and 
ornament exhibits traces of B influence. But the rows of alternating 
dashes are reminiscent of the beaker from East Barns and they will 
recur on a Ca beaker, No. 76, from Fallows, Monikie, in Angus. The 
urn, No, 218, from Kinneff is more difficult to analyse. Traces of pos- 
sible B influence are slight, and the bands of vertical strokes are in the 
best C, tradition. A somewhat analogous arrangement can be seen on 
beakers from Priest-town, Edzell, and Banchory-Ternan, Nos. 74 and 
219. The beaker from Resting Hill, Dunnottar, is unornamented, but 
the low-set bulge indicates a B technique in manufacture. The urn from 
Pityot isan excellent example of a thoroughly degenerated B beaker. Here 
in actual fact is what has already been expounded in theory; for there 
is no indication that this urn has been in any way contaminated by Ca 
tradition, Its degeneracy is innate. The lip has shortened and is no 
longer recurved. The swelling has risen with disastrous effects on the 
profile; for in raising the bulge the potter has neglected to contract 
the base and the consequent heaviness of the under part gives a clumsy 
appearance to the vessel. The horizontal lines of stab decoration are 
a poor travesty of the continuous string-markings seen on pure 
examples of the type. A brief survey of these beakers has shown 
that any tendency to deviate from a B tradition results, with one 
exception, not in degeneracy but in the prominence of characteristics 
which belong to the C, beakers in the same area. This fact is import- 
ant, It tends to the deduction that here a B force is reacting upon a 
pre-existent C, tradition. Both are virile movements and neither can 
perfectly assimilate the other. 

There are seven C, beakers. The profile of No. 75, from Wellgrove, 
Lochee, shows remarkably few symptoms of degeneration. The vertical 
strokes, though they have several parallels in the area between the Tay 
and the Dee, are notably scarce farther north, and wholly absent to the 
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south of that area. No. 77 from Linlathen is extraordinarily degener- 
ate; a fact which is in keeping with its associated riveted knife-dagger. 
No. 76 is from Kingswells, Fallows, Monikie. The rows of alternate dashes 
have already been noted, but their importance gains enormously when 
taken into association with the feathered edging of the groups of 
horizontal lines. Both motifs belong to East Lothian. No. 72 is a squat 
urn from Kirkbuddo in Angus, This really anomalous beaker is inter- 
esting since it exhibits a heavy band of chevron decoration, a feature 
which is very frequent on Rhenish and Dutch beakers, and which also 
tends to characterise the beaker ceramic of the counties bordering the 
Moray Firth. No. 78 from Idvies shows certain non-beaker traits. 
The clay is very dark and coarse, the lip is steeply bevelled, and the wall 
is relatively thick. The sole ornament consists of short maggot impres- 
sions arranged in a haphazard manner all over the external surface. 
This urn has either been made by a neolithic potter under the influence 
of beaker traditions or else by beaker folk dominated in spite of 
themselves by the later Scottish food-vessel ceramic. Since the urn 
was associated with burnt human remains, amongst which were found 
traces of bronze, the latter hypothesis has the greater probability. 
No. 79 from Collieston Mill, Arbroath, lacks significance in both form 
and ornament, The same is true of No. 73 from Noranside, Fern, 
whose ornamental motifs could be paralleled on several other beakers 
from the modern counties of Angus and Kincardine. There are, how- 
ever, certain significant features in the ornamental scheme of this urn, 
The feathered edging to the horizontal lines should be noted, as also 
the heavy band of chevrons whose analogies have already been discussed. 
No. 74 from Priest-town, Edzell, has already been mentioned in con- 
nection with the group of Cy, urns. 

From the geographical standpoint «a study of the distribution in 
the areas covered by the modern counties of Angus and Kincardine 
leads to important deductions, The coastal margin has been studiously 
avoided if the provenance of urns in Kinneff and Catterline is excepted. 
Another negative feature is the neglect of navigable estuaries such as 
those of the North and South Esk. In short, the distribution here is 
disseminated, it is in keeping with a slow permeation of the country 
from north or south rather than with penetration from the sea, which 
tends to focus upon a few outstanding areas. Though the possibility 
of penetration from Aberdeenshire where, as will be seen later, the 
sea-borne invasion was dominant, is slight on account of the many 
ornamental parallelisms in the country south and east of the Tay, the 
contingency must be borne in mind. The group of beakers in north- 
east Kincardine are geographically part of the Aberdeenshire unit, 
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though there is no very convincing proof that in ornament their 
affinities lie north of the Dee. The remaining urns of the area 
are witness to a slow penetration from the south, The Collessie and 
Cakemuir beakers have already shown how successfully East Lothian 
influence had crossed the Forth, The prevalence of rows of alternate 
dashes and feathered edging on the Angus and Kincardine urns is 
proof that the same influence was still at work north of the Tay. A 
close parallelism can be traced between the beakers from Noranside, 
Fern, Hoprig, Cockburnspath, and Grueldykes, Duns. The horizontal 
lines with feathered edging followed by deep bands of chevrons and 
cross-hatching can be seen on all three examples. But there are certain 
negative qualities about the beakers lying between the Tay and the 
Dee which are equally instructive. For none can any significant con- 
tinental parallel be quoted. They are essentially native products. 
Furthermore, the triangle motif is wholly absent. This is important. 
The triangle appears in East Lothian and Aberdeenshire and there 
are apparently no intermediate examples. It seems therefore that the 
motif in each area has either two independent sources of origin or else 
a single source lying outwith Scotland, Finally, the influence of the B 
tradition in Angus and Kincardine is a legacy from the B penetration 
of the Firths of Forth and Tay. It is certainly not due to a fresh 
influx of the makers of pure B ceramic, 

The beaker finds in Aberdeenshire are so numerous that a detailed 
study of the individual urns would only lead to a confused idea of the 
situation. Accordingly the problem will be dealt with primarily from 
a geographical aspect, but associations indieated by outstanding orna- 
mental motifs will be treated as exhaustively as possible. A cursory 
glance at the map will show that the penetration of Aberdeenshire has 
been effected from the sea and that the newcomers had thereafter pushed 
inland along the lines of the principal river valleys, Excellent witnesses 
to this movement are the Dee and the Don, and to a lesser extent the 
Ythan, the Ugie, and the Deveron. A commentary upon the valleyward 
spread is the marked lack of beaker finds from the moors of the 
intervening watersheds. 

The number of beakers in Aberdeenshire is more than five times 
the recorded number in Angus and Kincardine. It seems therefore 
illogical to derive the numerically large beaker population in the one 
area from the manifestly sparse occupation of the other. But despite 
the discrepancy in numbers and the fact that Aberdeenshire was 4 
focus point of beaker invasion on the east coast of Britain, some effort 
at internal colonisation over the northern boundary of Kincardine was 
inevitable. Rows of alternating dashes enjoy a widespread yogue in 
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Aberdeenshire, and as there is every reason to derive this motif from 
south of the Forth the assumption is that it reached Aberdeenshire via 
the intermediary examples in Angus and Kincardine. In Aberdeenshire 
this particular design oceurs on Nos. 3, 9), 17, 19, 22, 27, 34, 48, and 57 from 
Broomend, Inverurie; Ardiffney, Cruden; Parkhill, Aberdeen; Ord, 
Auchendoir; Inveramsay, Chapel of Garioch; Mains of Leslie, Premnay ; 
Parish of Glass, and Keir, Belhelvie. The distribution is interesting. 
Starting from No, 17 at Parkhill, near the mouth of the Don, No. 3 is 
found some miles up the valley at Broomend, Inverurie. From Inverurie 
the penetration struck the valley of the Ury and No. 22 is found at 
Inveramsay, Chapel of Garioch, At this juncture the route turned aside 
to follow the Gady, as is shown by the two examples Nos, 34nd 19 from 
Mains of Leslie, Premnay, and Ord, Auchendoir, In the same manner 
the examples from Belhelyie and Cruden, Nos, 57 and 9, are witness to 
a northward coastal penetration of the same motif starting as before 
from Parkhill. 

The triangle motif is widespread in Aberdeenshire and an analysis 
of its distribution on the lines of the foregoing will be equally instructive. 
Triangular ornamentation in one form or another occurs on the following 
beakers: Nos, 5, 10, 11, 12, 20, 22, 24, 25, 36, 39, 53, 55, 57, 60, and 65. They 
are from Broomend, Inverurie; Ellon; Whitestone, Skene; Freefield; 
Inveramsay, Chapel of Garioch; Savoch, Longside; Persley Quarry, 
Old Machar; Glasterberry, Peterculter ; Upper Mains of Muiresk, Turriff; 
Mains of Leslie, Premnay; Hillhead, Ellon; Keir, Belhelvie; Avondow, 
Milltimber; and Newlands, Oyne. Of these localities six lie within a 
small area enclosed in the spit of land between the mouths of the Dee 
and the Don. Of the remaining nine, seven lie on the natural route of 
expansion from this area, iv. Ellon and Belhelvie to the north: 
Inveramsay, Premnay, and Oyne to the northwest, It has been noted 
that the triangle motif occurs in East Lothian, but not in the intervening 
counties of Angus and Kincardine. Its distribution in Aberdeenshire 
is in harmony with a sea-borne invasion and subsequent landward 
diffusion. It seems curious that southeast and northeast Scotland should 
show direct communication in this manner. But the inference is not 
based entirely upon beaker ornamentation. It is supported by a 
parallelism in burial rites which is otherwise unique. From Keir, 
Belhelvie, on the low-lying coastal plain to the north of Aberdeen a 
cist was found which contained the contracted skeleton of a young 
female, together with no fewer than three beaker urns. In 1862 a cist was 
found at North Sunderland.’ It contained three elaborately ornamented 
beakers and a female skeleton between twelve and eighteen years of age, 

* Proceedings Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club (1867-02), p, 428, 
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Much has already been said of the alternation of cross-hatched and 
vertical lines. Its origin has been suggested in Lanarkshire, while the 
developed form with intervening plain zones may possibly be an 
importation from Holland. Assuming for the sake of argument that 
all examples are to be derived from Lanarkshire, then the distribution 
of the ornament has great interest. Mossplat and Tillyochie have 
already been mentioned. The example from Balbridie, Durris, No. 215, 
provides the stepping-stone to the many instances in Aberdeenshire 
where the motif enjoys great popularity. In the north it oceurs on 
Nos. 13, 18, 23, 30, 47, 51, 63, and 64. On Nos, 13, 18, 23, 47, and 64 the 
ornament appears in its original form, On Nos. 30, 51, and 63 it is divided 
by plain zones as in the urn from Balbridie, Durris. The Aberdeenshire 
localities are the following: Whitestone, Skene; Parkhill, Aberdeen; 
Clashfarquhar, Banchory; King Street Road, Aberdeen; Kinaldy, Dyce; 
Mains of Leslie, Premnay; Leggats Den, Chapel of Garioch; and Memsie. 
It requires no commentary that, with the exception of three, all these 
urns lie close to the northern boundary of Kincardine. The fact that 
the Clashfarquhar example was associated with a fully developed form 
of food-vessel gives a relative time seale for the northward penetration 
of the motif. 

The statement has been made that Aberdeenshire was a focal point 
of beaker invasion, What evidence is there to support this assertion? 
A general comparative survey of the beaker ceramic of the Rhineland 
and Holland with those of Aberdeenshire at once establishes the fact 
that underlying both groups there is a common artistic sense. Artistic 
values are the same. For instance, similar parts of a vessel are 
ornamented not necessarily by the same motif but in the same manner, 
Thus, a metopic arrangement is applied to the neck; and hanging 
triangles or a fringe of chevrons is placed immediately above the base 
in order to accentuate the effect of height; while a fundamental 
tradition is that of leaving an open band between the zones of ornament 
in order to emphasise their character. As to parallelism between 
individual motifs two instances may be mentioned, On one fragment, 
No. 46 from Kinaldy, Dyce, there occurs the juxtaposition of a five-lined 
chevron with a group of vertical lines. This combination should be 
compared with « similar motif on an urn from Uddelermeer, Holland.! 
In dealing with the association of alternating cross-hatched and 
vertical lines, it was suggested that the insertion of plain zones in this 
scheme might constitute a radical difference which would mark off those 
urns ornamented in this way from examples with decoration exactly 
similar to that on the prototype from Mossplat. The former decoration 

* Bursch, loe, eft., Tafel TIT. 5, 
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has already been mentioned as frequent upon certain Dutch beakers; 
especially on examples from Houtdorper Veld, Stroe, and Uddelermeer.' 
It is just possible that the urns from King Street Road, Aberdeen; Mains 
of Leslie, Premnay; and Leggats Den, Chapel of Garioch, should be 
related to these continental parallels rather than to any prototype in 
southern Scotland. Their provenance, however, does not tally with such 
4 supposition and further examples must be awaited. 

These facts are not the result of a primary settlement of beaker folk 
in two different areas; they are the result of intimate and secondary 
contact between those areas, It may seem bold to invoke the beaker 
folk across 400 odd miles of open sea from the estuary of the Rhine to 
the mouths of the Dee and the Don, but it is a necessary inference, 
Finally, if additional proof were needed for an intrusive element in 
Aberdeenshire it is afforded by two beautiful examples of pure B ceramic, 
One has unfortunately no locality; the other is from Torphins in the 
valley of the Dee. 

Beaker finds oceur sporadically along the shores of the Moray Firth, 
From the point of view of typology and decoration they are part of 
the main Aberdeenshire movement and represent the final products of 
its radiative diffusion. Such analogies occur in No. 112 from Buckie, 
where the rows of dashes and heavily outlined chevrons are remi- 
niseent of certain Aberdeenshire beakers, notably No. 12 from White- 
stone, Skene, Rows of dashes are seen on No. 114 from Boharm, 
Achroisk, and a multiple-lined chevron occurs on No. 113 from Cares- 
town, Deskford. No, 122 from Lesmurdie exhibits the alternation of 
rows of chevrons with a group of vertical lines; a combination already 
noted with all its due significance on a fragment from Kinaldy, Dyce. 
No. 125 from Buckie has around the lower portion groups of three 
short vertical lines divided by long groups of four horizontal lines. 
The fundamental idea is analogous to that behind the metopes on the 
urn from Dairsie in Fife, and is surely related to the many continental 
examples with a similar scheme. The triangle motif is fairly frequent 
in this area. It oceurs on Nos, 124 from Gardenstown, 126 from Auch- 
more, Portsoy, 128 from Nether Buckie, on the Lesmurdie urn No, 122, 
and on No, 238 from Nairn. Evidence of direct continental connection, 
however, is not lacking. On several Moray Firth beakers there occurs 
a band of chevrons set close together. This arrangement is especially 
prominent on No. 239 from Cawdor Castle and on No, 237, probably 
from near Elgin. Indeed, both the profile and disposition of design on 
the latter urn are paralleled in a remarkable manner by a beaker 
from Helfta in the Halle Museum,.? Close set lines of chevron ornament 

* Bursch, loc, cit., Tafel II. 2, 6, * Castillo, foe, eit., pl. clxxviii, 3, 
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are typical of the decoration on beaker ceramic from the Central 
Rhineland. There is a beaker from Oostereng in Holland figured by 
Bursch! which, were its provenance not known, could easily be mistaken 
for a typical Morayshire example. 

Beyond the Moray Firth the beaker ceramic no longer forms a 
homogeneous group. The sporadic finds are witness rather to a spirit 
of enterprising exploration than to systematic colonisation and settle- 
ment. No. 256 from Fyrish, Evanton, is decorated by a metopic design 
on the short upstanding neck. No. 257 from Edderton has bands of 
close set chevrons. No, 272 from Dunrobin has no outstanding decoration, 
while No. 271 from Cambusmore might have resulted from the careless 
manufacture of a typical Rhenish form. No. 259 from Tarradale in 
the Black Isle is the only example of outstanding interest. This beaker 
has an almost perfect B profile. Yet the swelling has been placed too 
high relative to the total height to permit of it being placed alongside 
pure examples of the type. In outline it should be compared with some 
Dutch beakers figured by Bursch.?. The ornament on the Tarradale 
urn includes alternating cross-hatched and vertical strokes. Sometimes 
these lie in juxtaposition, sometimes they are divided by a plain zone, 
This is the only example so far in Scotland where both forms of this 
ornament occur on the same vessel. The fragments of pure B ware 
from Garrywhin and Yarrows are stray finds. The Shetland pieces are 
too small for profitable discussion, as are also those found in the 
chambered cairn at Lower Dounreay. 

From the foregoing analysis of the Scottish beaker ceramic it is 
possible to put forward the following suggestions, These cannot be 
given the status of conclusions, for, though much additional material 
has accumulated within the last few years, it is impossible to guess 
how much more may await discovery and whether what remains to be 
found will support or invalidate existing hypotheses. 

On the southeastern borders of Scotland the beaker ceramic is 
located in two very definite groups. The most southerly, extending 
from Edgerston to Kelso, has been deposited by a migratory movement 
across the Cheviots which penetrated down the valleys of the Jed 
Water, the Teviot, the Kale, and the Till. The more northern group 
along the banks of the Blackadder and Whiteadder indicates explora- 
tion by the Tweed and its northern tributaries. There are ornamental 
motifs in common between these two groups, but geographical reasons 
discourage any immediate contact, The similarity seems due to a 
common source in northeastern England. 

North of Berwickshire it becomes necessary to invoke continental 

* Barsch, loc, cit,, Tafel IT. 8, * Thid., loc. cit., Tafel 1. 14, 
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analogies in explanation of several ornamental motifs which appear on 
the beaker ceramic of that area. The influence which colonised Berwick- 
shire is quickly dissipated, and sea-borne invasion from Holland must 
be inferred. The pure B ware from East Lothian raises problems 
which cannot for the moment be resolved. 

In southwestern Scotland an entirely different set of forces is at 
work. Here maritime movements from Wales are in progress coupled 
with possible penetration from the Firth of Forth via the headwaters 
of the Tweed, the upper reaches of the Clyde, and the valley of the 
Nith, Though geographical barriers to the latter route are formidable 
the beaker ceramic and the neolithic B fragment at Drummelzier must 
admit of some explanation of which a northern derivation seems the 
most reasonable. 

The remaining beakers of the Scottish west coast are all part of the 
sea-borne exploratory movement from south of the Solway. Muirkirk 
is an important domestic station where the pseudo-beaker pottery was 
no doubt the product of an enslaved native attempting to copy the 
ceramic of a beaker master. The concentration around Poltalloch may 
be a commentary upon the surface copper lodes which were evidently 
exhausted during prehistoric times, The group of beakers from Skye 
support the Welsh parallels already quoted. 

Communication between east and west, if it took place, was along 
the line of the Forth and Clyde. The alternate dashes on the Cy 
beaker from Poltalloch bear comparison with those on the urn from 
East Barns; while the Mossplat and Tillyochie urns testify to com- 
munication across the head of the Forth estuary. 

The beakers between the Forth and the Tay have been influenced 
by the B penetration of East Lothian, Consequently Cy beakers pre- 
dominate. Some exhibit inherent degeneration processes, others diverge 
from the pure type through endeavouring to assimilate C, characteristics. 
Important evidence for direct communication across the North Sea is 
afforded by the ornament on the Pendreich urn from Bridge of Allan 
and by that on the beaker from Dairsie. Influence from south of the 
Forth is seen in the striking parallelism between the Collessie and 
Cakemuir beakers, while the settlement site at Tents Muir should be 
compared with those at Gullane and North Berwick. 

The beakers from Angus and Kincardine are related on the one hand 
to examples farther south, and on the other hand to the group in 
Aberdeenshire. Certain genuinely native decoration, however, can be 
traced to the former area, while the absence of triangular motifs is 
a warning against a too facile use in explanation of the internal spread 
of a motif. There is no evidence that communication was established 
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between this area and the Continent; a fact which may have been due 
to the dangerous character of the rocky coast-line. 

Aberdeenshire has undoubtedly been colonised from Holland and 
the Rhineland. Here is a focal point of the east coast invasion, while 
subsequent inland penetration has manifestly been by way of the 
principal river valleys. Some penetration from Kincardine must have 
taken place, and no doubt coastwise exploration: from northeastern 
England was prosecuted. The similarity in burial rites between 
North Sunderland and Belhelvie point to contact which was probably 
indirect. 

Along the Moray Firth the Aberdeenshire movement radiates and 
loses vigour, Yet the elose-set chevron ornament which is such a 
feature of this area may have been introduced by seamen from Holland. 

Farther north still, the beaker finds are sporadie and contribute 
nothing to a general estimate of the character of the invasion. 

The foregoing analysis of the Early Bronze Age Beaker Pottery from 
Scotland has led to certain deductions. It must now be recognised that 
the distribution on the east and on the west raises problems which are 
neither identical nor related. Abercromby had been tempted to adopt 
a similar line of reasoning, but the material at his disposal twenty years 
ago was too limited to justify any such conclusion. To-day there can 
be no ambiguity. Contact between east and west must be reduced 
to a minimum, and the problems of each coast reduced to separate 
solutions. 

The beaker ceramic on the west owes its provenance to maritime 
enterprise. The small number of the examples and their sporadic 
distribution over a relatively wide area are additional proof of the 
character of this movement, On the west the beaker folk were explorers, 
They did not come to colonise or settle, they came in a spirit of curiosity 
which, though it meant no cultural supremacy, is a notable commentary 
upon a type of migratory spread which is almost unique in prehistory. 
On the west the beaker folk had no individuality. They are quickly 
assimilated by the chambered cairn culture which, though by this time 
stagnant, was by no means defunct. The very fact that their ceramic 
is found in the older sepulchres is proof that their impression was 
evanescent. The immediate origin of the west coast beakers must 
be sought in Wales, but possibly the ultimate source will be found in 
Brittany or even Portugal itself, 

On the east coast there is no evidence of contact with a pre-existing 
neolithic population, and beaker cultural supremacy is firmly established, 
Here there has been penetration by land from the north of England 
and invasion from the sea. Part of this latter movement has come 

VOL. LXVHT. i 
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directly from the Continent, part of it has come coastwise from south- 
eastern Britain. But the analysis of distribution on the east is com- 
plicated by the possibilities of internal spread. These movements ought 
rightly to be shown by similarities in ornament and technique, but such 
criteria are dangerous when universally applied and can only become 
reliable as material increases. All possible internal contacts, however, 
have been mentioned in the hope that future finds may corroborate one 
or other of the theories put forward. 

It remains to acknowledge my indebtedness for assistance in the 
compilation of this paper; especially to Professor Gordon Childe who 
suggested the subject of research and who throughout has been an 
unfailing source of inspiration and encouragement; and to Dr Graham 
Callander for much information and most valuable guidance in respect 
to individual beakers at the Museum of Antiquities, where I received 
every facility for study. 
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Fig. 1. Ornamentation on Scottish Beakers. 
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Fig. 2. Ornamentation on Scottish Bonkers. 
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Fig. 3. Ornamentation on Scottish Beakers. 
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Fig. 4. Ornamentation on Scottish Beakers. 
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Fig. 6. Ornamentation on Scottish Beakers. 
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Fig. 7. Ornamentation on Scottish Beakers. 
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Fig. 8. Ornamentation on Scottish Beakers. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Ornamentation Figures. 


No, 21. Last row of oblique strokes should ran from !eft to right downwards, 

No. 28. Second and fourth rows of oblique strokes in the two upper ornamental bands 
should run from left to right downwards. 

No, 82. Outline of triangles not continuous but formed by « series of dashes. 

No. 90, First row of triangles below group of horizontal lines should be horizontally shaded. 

Nos. 130, 131 to be interchanged. 

No. 219. Ought to have row of short vertical strokes at lowest edge. 

Nos, 231, 232 to be interchanged. 

No, 252. Ought to be No. 256. 


Distribution Map. 


No. 31. Bankhead, Pitsligo, to be No. 37. 
No. 210, Should be # black dot. 

No. 216, Ditto. 

No. 269. Should be an open circle. 


Nores ro tHe TABLE. 


1. Ornamented from lip to base with a continuous spiral made by the pressure of a twisted 
cord, 

2. Ornamented from lip to base with * continuous spiral made by the pressure of a twisted 
cord. 

3. The account given by Reid differs slightly from that given by Low and P.S.A.S. In 
particular, Reid omits reference to the beaker. 

4. Reid gives the cephalic index as 85-0, In Reid and Morant’s paper, Biom., xx, B, 3 und 4, 
December 1028, the index is given as 85-6. Tho more recent statement has been preferred, 

6. Formerly in Freefield Honse. 

6. In the National Museum Catalogue E.G. 28 and E.G. 29 are registered ns two urns from 
Kinaldy, Dyce, presented by Alexander Watt. The Catalogue also registers E.T, 35 a8 a skull 
from Kinaldy, Kintore, presented by A, Watt in 1856. The fragment E.G. 28 has « note 
attached: “Found in a cist near Kinaldy with skull.” The account in C.8. mentions four cists 
at Kinuldy, each of which contained human remains and “a vase.’ The skull B.T. 35, furthor- 
more, is registered here aa that of a male at least 40 years of age. 

7. The incised ornament has a white filling. 

8. Ornamented from lip to base with 4 continuous spiral made by the preseure of a twisted 
cord, 

9. One fragment of this clay luting retains the impression of a thumb. 

10. The account given by Canon Greenwell differs somewhat from that given by Mr Craw. 
The more recent statement has been preferred. 

IL. The cairn waa enclosed at one corner of a roughly rectangular tumulue within whose 
margin were rows of wooden stakes, There i# doubt whether cairn and tumulus are contemporary. 
The evidence argues for a disturbance of the cairn during the formation of the tumulus. 

12. It has been suggested that the large area to be roofed over would require a central roof- 
tree. This may explain the central pit, the onk, the packing stones, and the ‘ceremonial’ 
beaker, 
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13. The slcull is preserved in the Edinburgh University Museum of Anatomy and is labelled 
B 237. The account in Arch. contains an extract from the report on the skeleton by Professor 
Cunningham, who gives the cephalic index as $45, ‘The former figure is from Reid and Morant’s 
paper in Biom., xx. B, 3 and 4, December 1928, 

I4. This may prove to be another domestic station of the type of Glonluce. 

15, In B.N.C., xxiy., Mr Craw evidently regarded these two beaker fragmenta aa part of the 
same urn. It is suggested that they represent two urns. There is, however, no evidences for 
# second short cist near Duns railway station, and the question must therefore remain open, 
E.G. 56, which was presented in 1923, is only thought to belong to the Grueldykes burial. This 
wneertainty may contain the solution of the problem, 

16, The food-vessel represented « secondary amd intrusive burial disturbing a primary beaker 
interment, 

17. The beaker fragments and the jet toggle, at the least, represent a secondary intrusive 
burial. 

18. Sve A.J., April 1932—Graham Clarke. 

19, Winder 286 bis Abercromby figures a complete urn, E.G. 43, and the lip and wall of 
another beaker. No merition is made in the text of this second urn, and from all accounts only 
one was found in the Acherole gist. The P.S_A.S, acvount gives the cephalic index as 85-8, 
The other value is taken from Reid and Morant’s paper in Biom., xx. B, 3 and 4, December 1928. 

20. In the paper by Reid and Morant, Biom., xx. B, 3 and 4, December 1928, the akeleton 
found at Windy Mains in 1857 is registered as that of a female, But there is no evidence aa to 
the cist from which this akeleton came. 

21. Which should be compared to similar finds from the Oban and Oransay shell-mounds. 

22. The original burial had been very much disturbed, as pieces of burnt bone, fragments of 
four cinerary urns, and five medimval veasela wore recovered, 

23. Two sherds, 

24. The cup- and ring-markings should be compared with similar ornamentation on the 
cover-stone of the Carnwath cist No. 221). 

25. Part of the ornamentation has a white filling. 

26. The necount# given in 4.4./., yols, x, and xvil., differ very materially from that given 
by Anderson. The latter account has been preferred. 

27. Which should be compared with the example from Stobo, Anderzan, i, 58. 

28. The ring- markings have analogies with those on the cover-stone of the Coilsfield cist, 
which contained « food-vessel of Type B, 

20. The cephalic index ia taken from Biom., xx. B, 3 and 4, December 1928, P.S_4.8. vives 
it as $24, ‘The more recent statement haa been preferred. 

30, Abereromby figures two urns from Tippermallo, Methven, Now. 192, 104. It is suggested 
that they are one and the same urn. No, 194 is only known from a rude sketch exhibited before 
the Sooiety of Antiquaries of Seotiand. It may well have been « rough sketch of No, 192, which 
is housed at Stirling. Abercromby reproduces the sketch us that of a seeond urn from Tipper- 
mallo, If they are indeed distinct examples the parallelism in ornamental motif is remarkable. 

31. Several food-vessels are recorded as having been found at Friars, Kelso. Whether they 
were in any way connbcted with the beaker is not known. 

32. In JRA. the cephalic index is given as 82-4, The present figure is taken from Biom., 
xx. B, 3 and 4, December 1928, and haa been proferred o# the moat recent statement, 


ABBREVIATIONS, 


A =Abercromby, Bronze Age Pot: of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. i., L 
AAT. = Archeological Assoeiation dae s ‘ aaeees ae 
A, = Antiquaries Journal. 

Anderson =Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times, vol. i., Edinburgh, 1886, 
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Arch, = Archerologia, 
sn jecitpay 7 Coll. = Archaological and Historical Collections. 
nm, <= 


Biometrika. 

B.F.C, =Trana. Banffshire Field Club. 

B.M. =British Museum. 

BLN.C. = Proceedings of the Berwickshire Seay Serge Club, 

Cat. Ant. Edin, =Catalogue of A sap sor . . exhibited in the Museum of the Arohwological 
pereg yor of Great Britain and [ roland during their aL a 


July 1856. 

Cat. M. Coll. = =Reid, IMustrated Catalogue of Specimens from Preh ssn ra aretig fe oa 
North-cast of Scotland, Aothtopolgial Msutm, Marchal Colle, Aberdeen, | 

C.B. =Davies and ‘Thurnam, Crania Brittanica, London, 1 

Coll. Soe, Ant, Lond. se etbatcn of tho Becity of Aniiquarios of Locket. 

Cordiner —Cordiner, Remarkable Ruins and Romantic Prospects of North Britain, London, 1705. 


(No pagination.) 
F, = Fragmentary. 
(H) Seager tears 
Illus. L.N. Graphic, and Illustrated London N 
LS.8.F.C. = Proc. Inverness Scientific Society and Field Club. 
JRA.L. =Journal of the Royal Anth Institute. 
N.M.A. =National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 
N.U.=Erskine North Usat, ite A and Noel hoclety of Aberda 191, 
P.A.AS.AA. = Proceedings pe. the rNegemtep ecbred nthropological Aberdeen University. 
Proc. D.G.A.S, =Proceedings of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway ‘Neural istory and Antiquarian 


‘ociely 
Proc. R.S.E. =Proceedings of the Royal oe of Edinburgh. 
P.S.A.L. =Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
P.S.A.S. = Proceedings of the Sociely of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
T.G.A.8, = Transactions of the Glasgow Archwological Society. 
T.P.P.S. =Transactions and Proceedings of the Perthshire re Society of Fike sores Science, 
T.S.A.S. = Transactions of the Stirling Natural History and ap kop ert 
Wilson =Daniel Wilson, Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, London and Caiubriclge, 1863, 
@ =Unknown quantity. 
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Monbay, 12th March 1934. 


Tur Hox. LORD ST VIGEANS, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


Before proceeding with the ordinary business of the meeting, the 
Chairman referred to the great loss the Society had sustained through 
the death of Mr John Bruce, and moved a vote of sympathy with 
Mrs Bruce and family. This was unanimously carried and the Secretary 
was instructed to write Mrs Bruce aceordingly. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows:— 


WittiamM BLackwoop, J.P., Lindores, Lyon Road, Harrow, 

Rey. SAMCEL Martin Jonnsrone, M.A., F.RLHLS., St John’s Rectory, Parra- 
matta, New South Wales, Australia. 

New M‘Nem. of Ardnacross, 17 Fenchureh Street, London, E.C.3. 

8. V. Morris, “ Woodlands,” Newham Grange Avenue, Stockton-on-Tees, Co, 
Durham. 

Rev. Joun N. M. Parerson, The Manse, King Williams Town, C.P., South 
Africa. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Vicror J. Cummune, F.S.AScot. 


Two Table-spoons (Edinburgh); one (Aberdeen); one (Perth): one 
Tea-spoon (Aberdeen), and a Toddy-ladle (mark C.T.), all of Silver. 


(2) By D. W. F. Bapen-Powe.., Stone End, Hinksey Hill, Oxford. 


Leaf-shaped Arrow-head, measuring }} inch by 4 inch, and a struck 
Flake, both of white Quartz, found near the Stone Circle at Callernish, 
Lewis. 

Rim fragments of dark grey pottery; Stone Whorl, measuring }§ 
inch in diameter and inch in thickness, and Iron Knife, the blade 
wedge-shaped, measuring 2} inches in length, found at the kitchen- 
midden near the earth-houses at Galson, Lewis, 


(3) By Francis Cuaumenrs, W.S., F.S.A Scot. 
Two Bottles of dark olive-green Glass, one of “ mell” shape, measuring 
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5} inches in height, and the other bearing the stamp CULLODEN on 
the side, measuring 10} inches in height. The second bottle was used 
for whisky made at Ferintosh Distillery, which belonged to Forbes of 
Culloden, who held the monopoly for distilling whisky free of duty, 
from barley grown on the estate of Ferintosh., 


(4) By Provost J. D. Haceart, O.B.E., F.S.A.Scot. 


Socketed Bronze Axe, the socket square with rounded corners and 
the loop complete; there is a moulding round the mouth and another 
slightly lower, below which are three hanging ribs on each side. The 
axe is 3} inches long and 14 inch across the cutting edge, the socket 
being 1,, inch square externally. Found in the River Teith,at Callander, 
Perthshire. 


The following Purchases were made for the Museum :— 


Flat Copper Axe, measuring 4] inches in length and 2{ inches across 
the eutting edge, found on Doune Hill, Dunbar, East Lothian. 

Stone Axe, measuring 443 inches in length, 2{ inches in breadth, 
and 1,4, inch in thickness, found on the surface of a sandy knowe near 
East Burrafirth, Bixter, Shetland. 

Object of Steatite, shaped like a shoe, with a large oval cavity on 
the top at one end, connected by a groove or duct with a small circular 
indentation at the other, measuring 11} inches in length, 4} inches in 
greatest breadth, and 3] inches in height, found at Mellon, Laide, Auch- 
nasheen, Ross-shire. 

Penannular Ring of hollow triangular section, of Gold (fig. 1, No. 1), 
measuring 24 inches in diameter and 1) inch in thickness at the centre; 
the top and bottom plates are entirely covered with very small con- 
centrie corrugations; weight, 18dwts.15 grs. Bow-shaped Dress-fastener 
of Gold, the ends of the bow, which is ribbed longitudinally, having 
thin flat, almost circular terminals set nearly at right angles to each 
other; the length of the bow is [| inch, and the diameter of the 
terminals f inch; weight, 1 oz, 7-22 grs. (fig. 1, No. 2). Sun-dise of Copper, 
imperfect, measuring 2] inches in diameter, formed of a thin plate of 
metal of coneavo-conyex section (fig. 1, No. 3). The convex face is 
decorated by engraved lines. In the centre is a group of nine dot and 
circle patterns, There is a large one in the centre with three circles, 
and it is surrounded by eight of smaller size with only two circles. 
Round the margin are dot and three-circle designs, the space inter- 
vening between them and the central group being filled with circular 
concentric grooves. On the back is a projection, probably the remains 
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of a stud for fixing the object to its stand, The thick gold-foil which 
eovered the surviving part of the dise, and which is detached, shows 
similar designs (fig. 1, No, 4), The objects were probably found on the 


Torloisk estates in Mull. 
4 
2 


Fig. L. Sun-dise and Gold Ornaments, probably found in Mull. (6) 





The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By James Curve, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot, 


Masada, die Burg des Herodes und die Rémischer Lager mit einem 
Anhang: Beth-Ter. By Professor Dr Adolf Schulten. Leipzig, 1933. 
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(2) By L. M, Axeus-Burrerworts, F.S.A.Scot. 


Ancient Monuments Society. Year Book and Proceedings, 1932. 
Manchester, 


(3) By Ricwarp Quick, F.S.A.Scot. 


Proceedings of the Bournemouth Natural Science Society, vol. xxv. 
1932-33. 


(4) By Professor P. Boscu-Gimpena, The University, Barcelona. 


Fontes Hispaniz. Fascieulus I, Avieni, ora Maritima, edidit 
A. Schulten, Barcelona, 1922. Fasciculus II. 500 a de J. ©, Hasta 
César. Edicion de A. Schulten, Barcelona, 1925. 

Universidad de Barcelona Facultad de Filosofia y Letras: La 
Civilizacion Megaliticea Catalana y la Cultura Pirenaica. By el 
Dr Luis Pericot Y Garcia, Barcelona, 1925. 

La Cultura del Vaso Campaniforme (Su origen y extension en 
Europa). By Alberto del Castillo Yurrita, Barcelona, 1928, 

Sagonte. By Manuel Gonzilez Simaneas, Barcelona, 1929. 

Les Iles Baléares, By J. de C. Serra-Rafols, Barcelona, 1929, 

Le Musée Archéologique National de Madrid. La Section Premitre. 
By Francisco Alvarez-Ossorio. Barcelona, 1929, 

Numance. By B. Taracena Aguirre. Barcelona, 1929. 

Mérida, By Jose R, Mélida. Barcelona, 1929. 

Azaila, By Juan Cabre-Aguilo. Barcelona, 192%. 

La Civilisation Ibérique du Bas-Aragon. By P. Boseh-Gimpera. 
Barcelona, 1929. 

Le Musée Arehéologique de Barcelone. By P, Bosch-Gimpera et 
J. de C. Serra-Rafols, Barcelona, 1929. 

Tarragone. By Joaquin M. de Navascués. Barcelona, 1929. 

Altamira, By M. Hugo Obermaier. Barcelona, 1929. 
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I. 


EXTERNAL FEATURES OF RUDH’ AN DUNAIN CHAMBERED CAIRN, 
By W. LINDSAY SCOTT, F.S.A.Scor., F.S.A. 


The excavations described in a previous paper! were continued in 
September 1932 with a view to completing the investigation of the 


Fig. 1. Southern part of Forecourt Faende, 
looking south east. 





forecourt and to tracing the 
peristalith. As was anticipated 
from the denudation of the 
southern side of the cairn, the 
southern half of the forecourt 
was almost completely wrecked, 
andin the neighbourhood of the 
stone dyke which cuts through 
the skirts of the cairn the peri- 
stalith had disappeared. On the 
northern and western sides, on 
the other hand, the peristalith 
was not seriously damaged ex- 
cept where orthostats had been 
stolen. 


THe FoREcouRT. 


Structure.—The axis of the 
forecourt was found to lie east 
by south, and one point to the 
north of that of the chamber, 
antechamber, and vestibule, 
which lies east-south-east (Pl, 
IL). Accordingly the forecourt 
is much narrower and more 
enclosed than the plan of the 
northern half given in PL VI. 


of my former paper suggested. The partially fallen orthostat Q.1 
lying immediately to the south-east of the portal was not fully excavated 
in 1931, and its original position was not correctly shown in the 1031 plan. 


' Proc. Soc, Ant, Scot., vol. Ixvi, pp. 182-213, The Intitude and longitude of the cairn are 


not quite precisely stated on p. 166 of that paper. 


1 4" W. 


The correct position is: lat. 57 0 51” N,, long. 
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Q.1 had not reached the ground along the whole length of its foot, 
but liad been supported upon a block of stone at its southern end. 
Beyond Q.1 was a length of walling standing to two courses (A in fig, 1). 
Beyond that an orthostat had completely disappeared; the hole in 
which it had stood (B in fig. 1) was traceable in the 6 inches of peaty 
soil which cover the solid rock and is shown dotted in the plan. The 
next panel of walling (C in figs. 1 and 2) stood to only one course. The 
succeeding orthostat (D in figs. 1 and 2) lay fallen forward over a large 
building block, on which its base now rests, Of the next following panel 





Fig, 2. South Horn, looking north-west, 


of walling only a single block (E in fig. 2) remained, and there was no 
trace of the orthostat which should have stood immediately to the 
south-west of it. After this gap a panel of walling was found three 
courses in height; the block forming the second course was split across, 
and, as shown in Pl. IL, one end had been twisted round carrying the 
block forming the third course with it. In fig. 2 these blocks are shown 
at F restored to their original position. This panel of walling is unusual 
in that behind the lowest course is a parallel block which serves no 
evident purpose, 

The most interesting discovery in the forecourt was that, lying outside 
and against the prostrate block which faces the portal, was a second 
slightly smaller one (fig. 3). Its flat upper surface was approximately 
level with that of the inner block, which, it may be recollected, was 
wedged up so as to present a horizontal upper face. 
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A careful investigation was made to ascertain whether the position 
of these blocks was original: the smaller block was removed and replaced, 
and the floor around both blocks was examined. It was ascertained 
that there was a hole, 6 inches by 5 inches by 4 inches deep, in the original 
peaty floor in the position shown 
by a dotted carve in Pl. IL, and 
that of the two wedges men- 
tioned in my former paper as 
supporting the larger block 
only one (that shown on the 
right in tig. 3) was actually tak- 
ing any weight. We know from 
Professor Childe's excavation of 
the Old Keig stone circle in 
Aberdeenshire! that orthostats 
could be held in position by 
remarkably small stone wedges, 
and that it was not necessary to 
bury their bases in any depth 
of soil. [ do not think, how- 
ever, that it is conceivable that 
the smaller block once stood 
vertical in the small hole in the 
peaty covering of the rock floor, 
and there was no evidence at 
all that the larger block had 
ever been upright. Their present 
position must, I think, be aec- 
cepted as their original one. 

The finding at Pant y Saer 
chambered tomb, Anglesey, of 
a wall surrounding the forecourt suggested the desirability of confirming 
that the forecourt at Rudh’ an Dunain was unenclosed, No evidence 
of an enclosing wall was found in excavating the wrecked south horn, 
and « larger area was examined without result round the virtually 
undamaged north hern. I think, therefore, that the forecourt may be 
regarded as an open one, 

Artifacts.—In my former paper I recorded the finding of the following 





Fig. 3. Prostrate Slabs in front of Portal with 
partinily fallen Orthostat Q.1 behind. 


* V. G, Childe, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot,, vol, bevil. p. 37 mM. 

* Arch. Camb, (December 1083), p. 185 1 Two Sardinian Giants’ Tombs (D. Mackenzie, 
Memnon, vol, ti. p. 190 1%) seem to have had a convex line of walling joining the points of the 
horns. 
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artifacts in the area of the forecourt between the portal and the prostrate 
blocks :—In the peaty covering of the rock floor, two fragments of pottery 
with incised parallel lines, whieh were probably neolithic; above the 
peat, three pieces of pumice and a natural stone showing signs of human 
use. In the present excavations a small fragment of pottery was found 
on the surface of the peat 2 feet east of the prostrate blocks. The ware 
was fine, } inch thick, black internally and buff on the surfaces; it 
probably belonged to the beaker period, The only other artifaet found 
was a roughly shaped piece of flint of poor quality cracked by fire. This 
was lying 1 foot above the peat-level and 3 feet south-east of Q. 1. 

Evidence of Burning.—Apart from a minute trace of charcoal on the 
peat floor recorded in my former paper the only possible evidence of 
burning in the forecourt was a few red particles in the peat close to 
the point of the north horn. The ash of modern peat in the peninsula 
is brick red; peat may also be stained red by stagnant water contain- 
ing iron, though the presence of standing water is unlikely here, The 
evidence of burning in the forecourt is virtually negligible, and it is 
clear that no substantial fires were made on the floor of the forecourt 
either opposite the portal or in the neighbourhood of the facade, 

Evidence of Wreeking.—The degree to which the cairn material on 
the south side of the forecourt had been removed was shown by the 
remains of a large fire 6 inches below the modern surface and 1 foot 
9inches above the peat floor in an area between 2 feet and 4 feet east 
of Q.1. The red ash of this fire contained a large iron bolt from a ship's 
timber, the fuel having been obtained from the driftwood which comes up 
in Camas a'Mhurain. This fire was presumably the work of the people 
who built the stone dyke which skirts the cairn on the south-west. 


Toe Peristairn, 


As will be seen from Pl, IL, the peristalith was explored for a distance 
westwards from the point of the north horn, and sectious were cut at 
intervals round the cairn, The orthostat at the point of the horn was 
missing, but the section beyond that was only slightly damaged, The 
broad orthostat on the left in fig. 4 had had its upper part broken away 
with a pick, and the pillar-shaped orthostat on the right had had its 
head broken off. The head was found on the surface of the cairn and 
is replaced in the photograph, The intervening wall was tilted outward 
by the pressure of the cairn, but was undamaged except for a chip hacked 
off one corner by a pick. 

A fact of considerable interest is that, as will be seen from fig. 4, 
a number of blocks of building stone are lying outside the peristalith, 
These could not, from their number and their position, have been fallen 
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blocks from the wall, and there can be no doubt that they represent 
surplus building material left on the site as a contribution to the covering 
cairn of stones. The same phenomenon was seen in other sections of 
the peristalith. There is, of course, nothing surprising in this, since the 
ritual effieacy of the peristalith as the wall of a sacred enclosure would 
not be affected, but the practice does not seem to have been noted 
elsewhere. It is a confusing one to the excavator, and it may be worth 
bearing in mind that not every building stone found on the site of a 
chambered tomb need be interpreted as part of the original structure. 





Fig. 4. Section of Peristalith immediately west of North Horn. 


It is hardly necessary to describe the other sections of the peristalith 
as the structural features are sufficiently indicated in Pl. 1]. The sections 
on the north and west sides showed the wall to be not seriously damaged, 
though one orthostat was found to have been stolen. On the south-west 
side of the cairn in the neighbourhood of the stone dyke the peristalith 
had been largely destroyed. The long trench produced only the lowest 
course of walling and a block which had probably been split from an 
orthostat; the next section, immediately against the dyke, produced 
nothing; and the pit between that and the point of the south horn 
produced a panel of walling standing to its full height, but not the 
orthostat which should have been its neighbour. 

It can safely be assumed that the peristalith was regularly formed 
by alternate orthostats and panels, the panels rising to a height con- 
siderably less than the orthostats. These panels were formed either of 
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large rectangular blocks set in courses or of thin, roughly rectangular 
slabs set on edge; both blocks and slabs were of the fine-grained 
basalt used for the roofing of the chamber of the tomb, which splits 
remarkably accurately along planes at right angles to one another, 

Use of Water-worn Pebbles,—Large numbers of water-worn pebbles 
of anything between 2 and 5 inches in greatest diameter were found 
against the peristalith, both inside and outside it. These were no doubt 
brought from the neighbouring beach of Camas a’Mburain. I doubt 
their utilitarian purpose, since rounded stones form very poor packing 
material, and much more suitable packing was available in the building 
blocks left strewn unused on the site. The frequent use of water-worn 
pebbles in connection with burials in this and the immediately succeeding 
period shows that they were regarded as of ritual significance, and 
I think it probable that this was their purpose at Rudh’ an Dunain. 

Use of Quartz—aAs in the forecourt, quartz pebbles were found at the 
foot of the peristalith and also above it, but they were rare. No sen- 
shells, animal teeth or bones, and no artifacts were found in the 
excavation of the peristalith. 


STRUCTURE OF THE MouND, 


A long trench, shown in PI. IL, was carried from the south-west skirt » 
of the cairn nearly into its centre, At its inner end its walls stood 
8 feet above the floor, and to continue it further with the means at 
my disposal would have been unduly dangerous. The material of the 
cairn was found to consist of large stones, the great majority of which 
were rounded and no doubt brought from the neighbouring beach. 
Many of these, particularly in the lower levels, were of great size, 
weighing two or three hundredweight. No evidence of structure was 
discovered inside the peristalith; only one isolated building slab was 
met with, at a distance of 7 feet inward from the peristalith, and this, 
though set on edge, did not reach the floor. 

A small area was also cleared behind the southern facade of the 
forecourt. This disclosed two building stones which had probably 
served to pack the base of the partially fallen orthostat Q.1. 

These limited excavations in the interior of the mound cannot, of 
course, prove that there is no structure, such as a second wall or a ring 
of standing stones, inside the peristalith. I think, however, that they 
make it rather unlikely. 

In my judgment the mound has not suffered denudation on its 
northern and eastern sides, and it follows that the heads of the orthostats 
of the forecourt facade and the peristalith were originally exposed. 
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Il. 


EXCAVATION OF RUDH’ AN DUNAIN CAVE, SKYE. 
By W. LINDSAY SCOTT, F.S.A.Scor., F.S.A. 


In other papers' I have reported the excavation of the chambered 
tomb which lies near the apex of the now deserted promontory of 
Rudh’ an Dunain, and haye given some description of this isolated area 
lying to the west of the Cuillin Hillsin Skye. The only evidences hitherto 
recorded of the ancient use of the peninsula are the tomb and the fine 
promontory broch or “galleried dun” which stands at the opposite end 
ef Loch na h’Airde. On examination, however, the relatively fertile 
area in the neighbourhood of the loch shows other evidence of early 
habitation, namely, two cairns—one of moderate size, standing to a height 
of 5 feet, and one small—two groups of hut-circles, and the eave which is 
the subject of this paper. 


SITE oF CAVE. 


The cave stands in lat. 57° 9 50° N., long. 6 18’ 5° W., at a distance of 
about 500 yards east of the loch, and of about 100 yards south from 
the stream which runs into the loch from the east. It is cut in a vertical 
rock-face on the 100-foot beach level, and the ground falls sharply away 
from the front of it. It is a small and particularly shallow cave, the 
area covered by the roof being 15 feet in greatest width and 9 feet in 
greatest depth (Pls. IIL. and IV.), and, since it faces west, it is particularly 
exposed to driving rain. Water does not percolate through the roof, 
but it runs in quantity over the edge of the cliff above and works 
backward into the cave. A large slab (shown in Pls. ITl. and IV.) and 
some smaller blocks have fallen from the roof since the use of the 
cave described below; these rock-falls may have increased the runnels 
of water which find their way into the cave during rain. 


EXCAVATION, 


With the kind consent of Macleod of Macleod and of the tenant of 
Glen Brittle, Mr Macrae, excavation was undertaken by my wife and 
myself in September 1932. A trench was cut through the centre of the 
opening from outside the cave, and the interior was entirely excavated 
save for the part covered by the large slab fallen from the roof. The 


* Proc, Soc, Ant, Seot,, vol, ixvi. p, 183 1, and wol. Leviii, p. 100 ff A sketeh plan of the ares 
is given in the former of these papers. 


ven, 
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material found was classified in four strata, A to D, as shown in PI. IV. 
The material was also classified in a number of areas, which, upon 
ultimate examination of the objects, were amalgamated into five areas, 
named I. to V.in PL II. These five areas and four strata give twenty 
“regions” for the purposes of classification of the excavated material, 
but owing to the sloping up of the rock floor stratum D is not repre- 
sented in area III. and the number of effective regions is therefore 
nineteen. In making statistical deductions from any such classification 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the regions are not of equal volume. 


FInuine OF THE CAVE, 


Apart from fallen roof blocks the filling of the cave consisted of 
finely divided peaty earth, and, at the bottom, of a thin layer of sea 
sand, The peat appeared to have filtered in with the runnels of water 
which descended from the cliff above; whether this process had com- 
menced at the time of the earlier occupation of the cave, or only 
began later, cannot now be determined.' It is at any rate the fact that, 
above the sand, there was no visible differentiation in the character of 
the filling throughout its whole depth. Remains of human occupation 
were found at all depths in the peaty soil and in all areas, but not in 
the sand on the cave floor. 


SEQUENCE OF OCCUPATION. 


It will be convenient to state at once, as a framework for the 
subsequent description, the successive uses to which the cave had been 
put. At the lowest level, immediately above the sandy floor, were found 
pottery fragments, including beaker, and such quantities of the refuse 
of stone-working occurred in this and the immediately superior stratum 
as to show that the cave had been used as a stone-knapper's workshop. 
The paucity of post-beaker pottery sherds makes it unlikely that this 
occupation continued without a break until the second definable period. 
This occurred in the Early Iron Age, when, as is shown by a smelting 
furnace and iron slag, the caye was used for iron-working. Subsequent 
occupation was probably only occasional; a few fragments of pottery 
may indicate casual use in the earlier centuries of the present era, and 
some modern use as the oceasional shelter of a shepherd or a gipsy is 
shown by an iron nail, fragments of an iron pot, and the slight attempt 
at walling shown in PI. 111. 

I do not think that the eave has ever been used as a permanent 

' There fs evidence from the neighbouring cairn that only a slight growth of peat had taken 


place in the peninsula before the tomb was bullt. As shown below, this event cannot have ante- 
dated the first oceupation of the cave by more than a few centuries, 
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dwelling. No domestic hearth was found; pottery fragments and 
animal bones were relatively scarce; the worked-stone objects were in 
hardly any instances completed implements; and, despite the smelting 
furnace, there were no iron implements. The group of hut-cireles at 
the foot of the slope above which the eave stands may well represent 
the hamlet whose successive generations of stone- and iron-workers 
came up to work in the caye. A modern story that, about a century ago, 
a widow brought up a large family there, supporting them by fishing 
and by gifts received from her neighbours, is, I fear, a myth. 


EVIDENCE OF DISTURBANCE. 


It is inevitable that in a small cave the later occupiers should dig 
into the floors into which their predecessors’ debris was trodden. In 
areas IL. and IV, this type of disturbance had occurred on a large scale, 
since the smelting furnace had been dug through stratum C (ef, Pl. I'V.). 

Unhappily, however, there are other sources of disturbance to report. 
Starting in stratum C below the furnace, a burrow ran outwards and 
downwards and passed under the large block marked “ Ancient fallen 
rock” on Pls. Il. and TV. The burrow was circular in section and from 
4 to 6 inches in diameter; its inner surface was smooth and hardened 
by water. It served as an excellent and much-needed drain for the cave. 
I do not think that there is any doubt that it was originally made by 
a rabbit, since rabbit bones were found near its inner end. Since rabbits 
are a medieval importation into Britain the burrow must date from 
recent times. There were also short burrows running upwards from 
the region of the furnace through areas L, IIL, and I'V., which are probably 
also due to rabbits. 

Nor can recent disturbance by man be entirely disregarded, In 
region [V.A, 6 inches below the present surface, was found a modern 
iron nail imbedded in disintegrated wood. In region I. B were fragments 
of an iron pot which was probably not ancient, and, if this is so, some 
relatively recent user of the cave must have dug into the surface to 
a depth of 1 foot. There were no other objects which need be attributed 
to modern times, but considerable remains of a sheep in stratum A no 
doubt represent a more or less recent fatality of the moors. 

In these difficult circumstances resort to statistical methods is clearly 
required, and, when the number of objects justified it, such methods are 
used below. The table on p. 208 giving the distribution of slag may be 
used as a test of the degree to which deposited objects are disturbed, 
since slag cannot antecede the smelting furnace which was in areas II. 
and IV., its floor being approximately in the plane of separation of 
strata Band ©. Slag is, of course, less easily moved about than pottery 
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fragments or stone chips, but some of the pieces are extremely small 
and its distribution gives a rough guide to the degree of disturbance. 

Study of the table shows that small quantities of slag (19 per cent. 
of the total) were found in stratum A in areas I. and Il. This must be 
due to recent disturbance, The main mass of slag (733 per cent. of the 
total), is in stratum B, fe. on and above the level of the floor of the 
furnace, but a substantial amount (234 percent. of the total) was found 
in stratum C, into which the furnace had been dug. With the exception 
of a single small piece in region V. B, the whole of the slag in strata B and 
© was found in areas IL, IIL, and IV., é.c. immediately around the site 
of the furnace. In stratum D a small quantity of slag (14 per cent. 
of the total) was found in areas IL and IV. below the furnace, but 
areas L and V. each contained only one very small piece. 

We can infer from these data that in areas Il, and IV. objects 
belonging to strata Band C are completely mixed, and that stratum D 
is sufficiently disturbed to make reliance on stratification impossible. 
The evidence for vertical disturbance in areas I. and V. is negative. 
Only two small pieces of slag were found in these areas in stratum D 
and none in stratum ©, but equally there was only one small piece in 
stratum B, showing, somewhat surprisingly, that the slag was not 
distributed horizontally in the cave when the industry was being carried 
on. All that can be said, therefore, is that the iron industry was not 
itself a cause of substantial disturbance in these areas. On the other 
hand, it can, I think, be inferred from the presence of only one piece of 
slag in area V. in strata C and D that the burrow-drain did not operate 
to earry down material from areas Il. and TV, to an appreciable degree. 
A source of horizontal disturbance of area V., which might prima facie 
have been expected to be serious, can therefore be to a large degree 
disregarded, 

Some light on the effect of other sources of vertical disturbance in 
areas L and V. is thrown by the table of distribution of worked-stone 
objects on p, 204 below, Assuming for the moment that, as is argued 
below, the stone industry was confined to «a period before the iron- 
smelting began, and therefore belongs to strata C and D, the figures 
in the table show that the degree to which objects were carried upwards 
in areas L. and V. was slight. Of forty-two worked-stone objects in these 
areas all but two were found in strata C and D, “ec. 96 per cent. were 
found at appropriate levels. This evidence does not show, of course, 
that objects were not carried downwards in these areas, since ee hypo- 
thesi there were no worked-stone objects originally in strata A and B. 

The evidence of the pottery in area I. is as follows:—Stratum D 
contained nine sherds—four of beaker, three of a vessel datable to the 
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sume period, and two undecorated sherds which, on grounds of texture, 
are most likely to belong to the lron Age. Stratum C contained three 
sherds—one belonging to the vessel last named, one indeterminate, and 
one of an Iron Age vessel of which three fragments occur in II. A. 
Stratum B contained two sherds—one of a beaker period vessel repre- 
sented in stratum D and one of a typical Early Iron Age rim. 

In area V. stratum D contains four small undecorated sherds—two 
probably of Bronze Age date, one probably of the Tron Age, and one 
indeterminate. Stratum C contains six sherds—four of beaker, one of 
a vessel which by analogy belongs to the same period or slightly earlier, 
and one rim fragment of Early Iron Age date. Stratum B contains one 
and stratum A two sherds of Iron Age type. 

The pottery evidence, so far as it goes, indicates only a moderate 
degree of movement, whether up or down, in the two areas I. and V. 
In the other areas there are signs of much more disturbance. 

Taking the evidence as a whole I think that we may conclude that, 
while stratification in areas IL, UI, and IV, is quite unreliable, in 
areas I. and V. a substantial majority at least of the objects are 
undisturbed. The expectation that any particular object found in these 
areas is in its original position is therefore a fairly large one. This is 
no doubt a modest conclusion, but it is, 1 think, all that the facts warrant. 


STONE-KNAPPING [NDUSTRY. 
I propose to describe the two industries carried on in the cave and 
then the other objects found. The earlier industry was stone-knapping, 


and this was represented by 219 implements, cores, and chips distributed 
as follows :— 


Distribution of Worked-stone Objects. 
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Looking at the horizontal distribution it may safely be inferred from 
this table that the industry was mainly carried on in area IV,, that is. 
in the centre of the front of the cave just within the shelter of the roof. 
From the vertical distribution considered over the whole area of the 
cave it might be concluded that the industry was carried on continuously 
from the first use of the cave till the time of its use as a smelting 
workshop and to a lesser degree after that. I do not think, however, 
that this would be a sound conclusion. Having regard to the disturbance 
proved by the evidence of the slag to have occurred in areas IT., I11., and 
IV., the presence of a substantial number of worked-stone objects in 
stratas A and B in these areas is sufficiently explained; it will be safer 
to rely on the data given by areas I. and V., where 96 per cent. of the 
objects come from strata © and D. I think, therefore, that the industry 
had ceased to be carried on when the iron-working started. 

Whether the stone industry continued till then is uncertain. In 
areas I, and V. the number of objects from stratum D much exceeds 
the number from stratum C, but the numbers are relatively small. 
Much larger numbers exist in area [V., where we know from slag 
evidence that the disturbance made by the furnace affected stratum 
D only slightly. The large number of objects in stratum C in this 
area can best be explained by the assumption that the industry con- 
tinued into the period of formation of this stratum, but whether up 
to the time when the iron industry began must remain doubtful. On 
the pottery evidence it is unlikely. 

Dr Grahame Clark has been good enough to make a detailed 
examination of the worked stone, and I attach his report at Appendix I. 
He has also made drawings of the most interesting specimens, and these 
are reproduced in fig. 1. The industry gave no evidence of date and 
was an exceedingly poor one, a fact perhaps sufficiently explained by 
the inadequacy of the raw material available. Flint is only obtainable 
in the Hebrides in the form of beach pebbles, and the cherts used were 
probably similarly obtained. Quartz was pressed into service and even 
bloodstone, a substance which does not seem to be elsewhere on record 
as providing material for implements. Since this must have come 
from the island of Rum, ten miles to the south of Rudh’ an Dunain, 
its presence is evidence of at least coastal navigation. Rum is not 
known to have been inhabited before the Middle Ages,‘ and we have 
therefore no reason to believe that the bloodstone was obtained by 
trading. 


* No pre-medimval structures and no purface finds are recorded in the Inventory of Ruw in 
Roy, Com. Hist. Mon. (Seot.), The Outer Hebrides, Skye, and the Small Tales. 


Scale in inches 





Fig. 1. Worked stone Olijects. (4.) Nox 1, 2, and 4 of Bloodstone: Nos, 4, 6, 
and 8 of Flint; No, 5 of Chert: No. T of Quartz. 





Fig. 2. Iron Furnace from the north-east, 
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LRON-SMELTING INDUSTRY, 


The stones now remaining of those which composed the smelting 
furnace are shown in plan and section in Pls. IIL. and IV., and photo- 
graphs are reproduced in figs. 2 and 3. One vertical slab (L), and one hori- 
zontal slab (M) set at its foot, form the back of the furnace; the side 
walls are represented by blocks set on edge (N and P), which do not reach 





Fig. 3. Tron Furnace from the south-east. 


fully up to the back of the furnace; between these two stones a smaller 
block (Q) fills up most of the front. Smaller blocks lay on the south end 
of M and the east end of P. The furnace is set in the soft peaty earth, 
cutting through stratum C; the upper surface of M is in the plane of 
separation of strata B and C, and this, no doubt, represented the 
approximate level of the Hoor at the time the furnace was constructed. 
The space between these five stones measured 15 inches from front to 
back and 9 inches in width; it was unpaved. 

In this space was found a mass of slag, and slag was also piled up 
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round the furnace, the greatest quantity being on the north side. The 
distribution of this slag was as follows :— 


Distribution of Slag by Weight in Ounces. 
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In each of the regions LD, V.B, and V.D, where “ Trace” is recorded in 
the above table, one minute piece of slag was found weighing a fraction 
of an ounce. 

Dr H. H. Thomas has been kind enough to examine the slag, and 
reports that it is “iron slag of the typical magnetite-fayalite variety.” 
In addition to the great quantity of this dark slag a very small quantity 
of another slag, paler in colour, was found in I. D, (11. A, 1. B, and IIL. B. 
Regarding this, Dr Thomas reports as follows:—“This seems to be a 
glass-furnace product. A section was cut from a piece from II.B, and 
it shows a turbid glass full of small yellow prisms of a monoclinic 
pyroxene, with clear patches occupied by spherules and erystal-groups 
of the colourless lime silicate pseudowollastonite.” This slag, he tells 
me, could be produced if sand were fused with lime, «.g. if a limestone 
slab were used as a wall to the furnace and the packing of the structure 
were of sand. Limestone is available at least as near as Strathaird, 
eight miles by sea from Rudh’ an Dunain, 


ANIMAL BonEs. 


A number of animal bones were found, most of them fragmentary, and 
Dr Wilfrid Jackson has been good enough to examine them. Their 
distribution was as follows (where no description is given the fragments 
were not capable of identification) :-— 
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Distribution of Animal Bones and Fragments of Bone. 
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The sheep bones in stratum A represent, no doubt, a natural fatality, 
and the same may be true of the bones in stratum B, except the calcined 
one in area III, The rabbit bones in I1.C and ILD have already been 
discussed and the field vole’s skull in L.D requires no explanation. 
The caleined but unidentifiable fragments in stratum D, areas I. and 
V.—regions which it has been argued above were relatively undisturbed 
—may be assumed to represent bones dropped by the pre-lron Age 
users of the caye. The codfish vertebra in V.C has in all probability a 
similar origin. The other bones in strata C and D may be brought 
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by man, but may equally be natural casualties at some stage when the 
cave was not in occupation. I fear, therefore, that the conclusions to 
be drawn from the bones found are meagre. The water-logged peaty 
soil of the cave had no doubt dissolved the great part of the bones 
originally deposited. 

Sea-shells were found in considerable quantity at all depths and 
only specimens were kept. ‘The shellfish represented were the common 
limpet, the common periwinkle, and the purple dog-whelk. Dr Jackson 
notes that a shell of the latter from II. B was broken as if to extract 
the dye. While the presence of sea-shells might be due to natural 
causes, an easily accessible cave away from the sea and affording no 
protection for nesting is not a place where the larger birds are likely 
to be found. It is fair to suppose that the shells represent the refuse of 
successive human occupants’ meals. 


Woop anp CHARCOAL. 


A few fragments of wood were found preserved in the peaty soil. 
Charcoal was present in quantity in the neighbourhood of the furnace 
and isolated fragments were found throughout the excavations. I am 
indebted to the Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
and to Mr M. Y. Orr for identifying specimens from a number of 
regions, These identifications are given in the following table:— 


Distribution of Wood (W) and Charcoal (C). 
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Mr Orr comments: “All the trees mentioned are native in the 
island of Skye, although the pine is said to be only doubtfully so by 
Druce in his Comital Flora of the British Isles. The advanced state of ~ 
earbonisation of AIT. (charcoal) and DI. (charcoal) make it impossible 
to distinguish between willow and poplar.” 

It is to be noted that quantities of driftwood are thrown up in Camas 
a’'Mhursin, half a mile from the cave. This provides the only modern j 
source of timber, the nearest trees, mainly birch and alder, being two 
miles to the east, No doubt ancient woods have been destroyed by 
the growth of peat, but it is probable that the ancient as well as the 
more recent inhabitants of Rudh’ an Dunain collected driftwood from 
the shore, I am afraid, therefore, that the table given above, even if 
extended to include a much greater number of specimens, would not 
give any reliable index to the successive flora of the peninsula. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFACTS 


Pottery.—(1) Beaker (figs. 4 and 5). Three rim fragments (two from 
1.D and one, contiguous with one of the latter, from ILD) of a beaker : 
of A/C type. The vessel has had an almost straight neck sloping : 
slightly outwards; at 14 inch below the rim it begins to bulge outwards. be 
The thickness is } inch but decreases at the rim, which is rounded ? 
and slightly bevelled internally. The elay is fine, mixed with small ; 
crushed stone grits, and is dark grey internally and on the inner 
surface; the outer surface is buff, verging in places into dark grey. 
The decoration is impressed with a moderately fine comb. 

(2) Beaker (fig. 5). Fragments from ID of paste and thickness 
similar to (1) and probably part of the same vessel. 

(3) Beaker (fig. 5). Fragment from I.D of paste and thickness 
similar to (1); possibly part of the belly of the same vessel. In addition 
to the comb decoration, and partly destroying it, there are lines of 
horizontal stabs made with a fine point. 

(4) Beaker (fig. 5). Four fragments from V.C of paste similar to 
(1) and of ,% to 4 inch thickness. In addition to comb decoration there ' 
are lines of horizontal stabs similar to those on (3), partly destroying 
the comb decoration. 

(5) ? Food-vessel (figs. 4 and 6). Five fragments (three from I. D, one 
from IV. D, and one from I.B) of a vessel which should probably be 
classed as a food-vessel. The one rim fragment shows that the rim 
was thickened and bevelled internally, the diameter being about 
5 inches. The wall fragments show a slight curve in profile. The 


* The vessels represented are numbered 1 to t5 in the description below, and are sitmilarly 
numbered in figs. 4 to 7. s 
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Fig. ¢. Rim Sections of Pottery. 4 


» Fragments of Beaker Pottery. (t. 
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thickness of the vessel below the rim is } inch, The clay is moderately 
fine, mixed with fairly small crushed stone grits; the surfaces, except 
where now disintegrated, are smooth. The pottery is black throughout, 
though the exterior surface in one fragment verges in places to brown. 
The decoration is mainly impressed with a very coarse comb, the pattern 
being erratically formed of horizontal and diagonal lines, possibly 
forming chevrons in places, There are, however, finely scratched 
horizontal lines below the rim and signs of more deeply incised vertical 
lines elsewhere, The internal bevel of the rim is decorated with diagonal 
comb-impressed lines, 

(6) ? Food-vessel (fig. 6). Fragments from IV.C of vessel decorated 
similarly to (5) and of the same thickness. The clay is generally like 
that of (5), but the surfaces are less smooth and the colour throughout 
is buff. It is just possible that it is part of the same vessel; it is certainly 
decorated with the same comb. 

(7) ? Beaker Period Vessel (fig. 6). Fragment from V.C of vessel 
ve inch thick of moderately fine clay mixed with coarse crushed quartz 
grits, dark grey internally and on inner surface, reddish buff on outer 
surface. It is decorated with regularly spaced tube impressions, } inch 
in diameter, pressed into the clay at right angles. 

(8) ? Early Bronze Age Vessel (fig. 4). Small and damaged fragment 
of a thickened and internally bevelled rim from V.D. The clay is fairly 
coarse with moderately large crushed stone grits, dark grey internally 
and on inner surface, buff on outer surface. 

(9) Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. 4 and 7). Damaged rim fragment 
from V.C©, and body fragment from I1.B of a vessel with a slightly 
hollowed neck and a rim roughly turned over to the exterior and 
flattened. The thickness is ¥, inch. The clay is fine and sandy in 
texture, the grit remaining is fine, but there have been large grits 
which have dissolved and left pits in the surface. The interior is brown 
to grey and the inner and outer surfaces brick red to dark brown. 

(10) Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. 4 and 7). Fragment from 1.B of 
a slightly hollowed neck irregularly made with everted rim plainly 
rounded over. The thickness varies from ,4 to | of an inch. The clay 
is fine with a few large grits, and pock marks representing grits which 
have dissolved. It is red buff internally, and the inner and outer surfaces 
vary from a reddish to a greyish buff. 

(11) Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. 4 and 7), Small fragment from II.C 
of a rim flattened on the top and pressed outwards, The thickness 
below the rim is ,% inch. The clay is fine with few grits; the interior 
is grey, the inner surface grey buff and the outer one red buff. 

(12) Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. 4 and 7). Small fragments from 
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Fig. 7. Early Iron Age and Sandhill Type Pottery. 
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II. B of an upright rim simply rounded over. The thickness is jy of an 
inch. The clay is tine with few grits; the interior is a dull brick red; 
the inner and outer surfaces are brick red to grey. 

(13) ? Early Iron Age Vessel (figs. 4 and 7). Small fragment from 
IL. A of a thickened and rounded rim. The thickness below the rim is 
vy inch. The paste is coarse, mixed with much grit; the interior and 
the inner and outer surfaces are yellowish buff. 

(14) Sandhill Type Vessel (fig. 7). Fragment from V. A of a vessel of 
a coarse sandy texture, j to yy inch thick, dark grey internally, grey buff 
to dark grey on inner surface, reddish buff on outer surface. There isa 
shallow groove, | inch long, made with the finger-tip on the outer surface. 

(15) Sandhill Type Vessel (fig. 7). Fragment H.A of the carination 
of a vessel of fairly fine clay, pinkish grey internally and on the inner 
surface, and pink on the outer surface. The thickness at the carination 
is inch; above and below itis {, inch. A herring-bone pattern is incised 
horizontally, straddling the carination. 

Daub.—Two small fragments of clay burned brick red were found 
in IL.C. From a rounded groove through one and fine grooves on the 
surface of both they seem likely to have been part of a wattle and 
daub structure. 

Wood.—The implement of pine wood, 1 foot 6 inches long by 5} inches 
wide by j inch thick, illustrated at fig. 8, was found lying on its edge 
at a distance of 6 inches from, and parallel to, the inner (eastern) side of 
the furnace. Its upper edge was level with the upper surface of the east 
wall of the furnace. One corner has rotted away and part of its surface, 
but it has otherwise been completely preserved in the peaty soil. From 
its position it is reasonable to connect it with the iron industry, but its 
condition gives no indication of its use. Its surface is unburned and has 
no trace of adhering metal, though no doubt any metallic iron would 
have disappeared long since by oxidisation. 

Pumice.—Two lumps of pumice were found in 1.D. The larger 
has a facet considerably ground away by rubbing some flat surface. 
The smaller has also a ground facet, though this is not quite flat, 

Flint Pebble.—A silicious pebble found in I.D has approximately flat 
facets, and also a number of irregular, smooth hollows of various sizes. 
No convincing explanation in terms of human agency presents itself and 
the shape of the stone may be due to natural causes. 


COMMENTS. 


Pottery—(The several vessels are referred to by the numbers used 
on the preceding pages and in figs. 4 to 7.) The study of the pottery is 
of special importance, since it provides the only means of dating the 
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sequence of occupations of the cave. The earliest certainly datable 
sherds are the beaker fragments (1) to (4), As these are all of fine 
thin ware with typical comb decoration arranged in horizontal bands, 
one fragment showing a plain band, there is no reason to regard the 
vessel or vessels as late. Some sherds have stab in addition to comb 
decoration. This type of decoration is not recorded by Abercromby, 
but in the Cambridge Museum of Archeology there is a fragment, 
dredged with Peterborough sherds out of the River Wissey, on which 
this motive is used, and in a manner closely similar to its use at Rudh’ 
an Dunain. Stab decoration is found on some Scottish Windmill Hill 
pottery, notably at Unstan in the Orkneys, and is exemplified in the 
Hebrides at Eilean an Tighe, North Uist;' it is also found on Peter- 
borough ware." Its presence on beakers at Rudh’ an Dunain and in 
Cambridgeshire may therefore be interpreted as a reminiscence of a 
local neolithie tradition.’ 

It may be noted that here the stab decoration has been made after 
the comb impressions and that in places it interferes with them. It 
has been pointed out by Rosenberg that cord-ornamented pottery 
stretching from the Black Sea to the Baltic and from the Baltic to 
Britain often has an additional decoration in the shape of a line of 
pits below the rim, and that in Europe, but not in Britain, these pits 
frequently interfere with the cord ornament. He has argued that 
this phenomenon proves a superimposition of two traditions. At 
Rudh' an Dunain the motive derived from the earlier culture is the 
intrusive one, and appears to represent a harking back by beaker 
makers of neolithic stock to their old native tradition. There is evidence 
from burial practice that beaker people were absorbed in the Hebrides 
into the neolithic population without break in the cultural tradition. 

The vessel numbered (5) appears to approach the food-vessel more 
closely than it does any other reeognised type. The thickened rim 
with a decorated internal bevel is typical of the food-vessel, and comb 
decoration is not rare on this class of pottery in Scotland. It has been 
argued that the food-vessel in its most characteristic forms (vessels 

' J, G. Callander, Proe. Soc. Ant. Seot., vol, ixiii. pp. 93 and 94. 

* Stuart Piggott, Arch. Journ,, vol. lxxxviii. p, 116. Mr Piggott sugwests that Its presence 
at Unstan is to be explained by Peterborough Influence. The point cannot be argued here, but 
I personally regard this as an element in a group of decorative motives, mainly geometric, which 
distinguish a type of Orkney and Hebridean pottery deriving from a source other than English 
neolithic wares. 

* Some caution is desirable, however, about the Cambridgeshire specimen. There seenis some 
reason to think that certain beakers of apparently composite decorative tradition from this area 
derive in fact directly from a Netherlands type. 

* G. Rosenberg, Kulturstrdmungen in Europa zur Steinzeit, p. 08. 


* Proc. Soc. Ant, Scot., ixvi. p. 27. For similar evidence regarding Anglesey, see Arch, 
Camb, (December 1953), p. 23. 
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with hollow shoulder-grooves bridged by lugs, footed bowls and ‘shal- 
low bowls decorated on their round bottoms) represents traditions 
derived, possibly through Ireland, from Sardinia, Pyrennean France, 
and Portugal,’ and the vessel here in question may represent the 
impact of those traditions on the Hebridean neolithic culture, That 
the internal bevel, which is not characteristic of Windmill Hill pottery 
anywhere, did in fact impose itself on that ware in the Hebrides is shown 
by two vessels from the chambered tomb of Clettraval, North Uist;* 
of these one is pure West Highland Windmill Hill, while the other, 
found at a higher level, and stratified with fragments of beaker type, is 
almost identical with it, but shows a decorated, steep, internal bevel. 
The decoration of the vessel (5)—very coarse comb-impressed lines 
arranged diagonally and more or less at random—suggests Hebridean 
Windmill Hill ideas carried out with the new implement, the comb. 
It may fairly be inferred that the vessel represents local neolithic 
tradition under the impact of food-yessel influence, and therefore dates 
from food-vessel times. A virtually identical rim fragment, found in 
a pit dwelling at Mye Plantation, Wigtownshire, has, however, been 
provisionally classified by the excavator and by Dr Callander as neo- 
lithic. It may be noted, since food-vessels are still generally regarded 
as a purely funerary pottery type, that a fragment considered to be 
food-vessel, though possibly late beaker, was associated with Peter- 
borough and beaker pottery in Rowbarrow Cavern, near Bristol.‘ 

The fragment of vessel (7) shows a type of decoration consisting of 
equally spaced small circles impressed at right angles to the surface 
with a hollow tube. Identical decoration is found on a fragment from 
the divided ditch habitation site at Abingdon,’ which is classified as rela- 
tively late in the Windmill Hill series, and on a fragment from a hut- 
cirele at Muirkirk, Ayrshire,” where it was associated with beaker. 
Generally but not identically similar decoration is found on sherds 
from Glenluce and Hedderwick,’ on beakers from Wiltshire and Berk- 
shire,* and on an unpublished sherd, probably of a beaker, from High 
Wheeldon cave, near Buxton.’ The pottery referred to on p, 216 above, 


* CL Proc. International Prehistoric Congreas, 1032, pp. 133-4. 

* I hope to make & report on this tomb in vol, Ixix. of these Proceedings, 

* Ludovie Mann, Proe. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxxvil. p. Wl, and J. G, Callander, op. cit. p. 55. 

*H. Taylor, Proc. Spelevlogieal Society, 1025, p, 26. From the illustration given I should 
personally regard the description of the sherd as food-vessel as distinctly doubtful. 

* EB. T. Leeds, Ant. Journ,, vol. viil. pl. ixiv. fig, 27, and Antiquity, vol. lil, pl, ix. 

* A, Fairbairn, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ix. p. 272, and J. G. Callander, op. cit. p. %&. 

7 J. G. Callander, op, cit. p, 00, 

* Aberecromby, Bronze Age Pottery, vol. i. Nos. 3 and 7. 

* Information from Mr Stuart Piggott, to whom I am also indebted for calling my attention to 
the Abingdon parallel, 
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which was dredged from the River Wissey in the Fens and shows 
distinet interaction of Peterborough and beaker traditions, includes a 
sherd with impressed circles. This type of decoration appears, therefore, 
to be primarily a neolithic form, though it appears rarely on beakers. 

The vessels mentioned above undoubtedly date the earliest use of 
the cave. No vessels of Windmill Hill type were found, and the first 
occupation may be taken to belong to the period when beakers were 
being introduced and the native neolithic pottery was being modified 
under their influence and that of food-vessels. All this group of vessels 
may be relatively early in the beaker period. The chambered tomb of 
Rudh’ an Dunain, which was built in Windmill Hill times, was being 
used at that period for the burial of beaker-using people, one of them 
broad-headed, who may be assumed to have been the first users of the 
eave. 

There is no pottery assignable with certainty to the period between 
the beakers and the Early Iron Age. A few fragments can plausibly 
be regarded as Bronze Age from their texture, and one minute and 
damaged rim fragment with an internal bevel (8) may be relatively 
early. From the paucity of the sherds which can even conjecturally 
be placed in that period it is probable that the cave was not then 
continuously in use. 

Of the Early Iron Age pottery (9) to (13) it is not possible to speak 
in detail or with much confidence, since the sequence of Scottish wares 
of this period has not yet been studied with the same thoroughness as 
that of the corresponding English wares. Mr Christopher Hawkes, who 
has been good enough to examine the fragments, expresses the opinion 
that some of them definitely represent the Scottish analogue to English 
Iron Age A. The fort which overlies in part the chambered tomb in 
North Uist mentioned on p. 217 above has produced a number of sherds 
of well-defined type which give much clearer evidence of the existence 
of a Hebridean Iron Age A. When this culture reached the Hebrides 
and how long it flourished there we do not at present know. We can at 
least be sure that it has disappeared by the period of the broch and 
sandhill cultures with their entirely different pottery, and these begin, 
at any rate, in the Roman period.’ The broch of Dun an Iardhard, 
Dunvegan, Skye, produced a terra-cotta object apparently representing 
a bale of merchandise ;* the earth-house of Bac Mhic Connain, Vallay, 
North Uist, produced a Samian sherd? The Iron Age A culture of 


* No sharp cleavage appears, Iron Age A pottery does appear in brochs, though it is not 


 —— 


typical. 
*F. T. Mucleod, Proc. Soe, Ant. Scot., vol. xlix. p. 66; and J. Curle, Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot., 
vol. lxrl. p. 36, 


* E. Beveridge and J. G. Callander, Proc. Sec. Ant, Scot., vol, levi. p. 6h. 
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Rudh' an Dunain may be expected to have been displaced by the time 
that the promontory broch was built a short distance away from the 
eave which is the subject of this paper. 

To the period of the promontory broch I would hesitantly assign the 
two sherds (14) and (15) from stratum A. The texture and the finger-tip 
decoration of the former strongly suggest sandhill-broch pottery. The 
incised chevron pattern on the latter might suggest the Bronze Age, 
but this attribution would not be supported by the texture and colour 
of the sherd. Chevron patterns occur on pottery from the broch of 
Dun an Iardhard, Skye! and from sandhill sites in Coll and Tiree, and 
it is probably to this period that the fragment is to be assigned. 

There was no trace of Romano-British pottery in the cave. 

Tron-working.—The iron furnace may be assigned to the Iron Age A 
occupation of the cave, since its floor was, as already stated, in the 
plane of separation of strata B and C. Whatever the precise date of 
this occupation, the type of furnace may be taken to represent that in 
use by Iron Age A invaders of Britain, and this is of some importance, 
since no pre-Roman iron furnaces have hitherto been found either in 
Scotland or in England.’ 

It is reasonably clear that the Rudh’ an Dunain furnace is of the 
primitive Western European type which has survived into modern times 
under the name of the Catalan forge, Charcoal and ore would be piled 
against the back wall and a blast from a skin bellows would be applied 
through a channel leading round the base of the back wall. The 
contents of the furnace would be gradually stirred together from the 
front and would agglomerate into a spongy mass. When the ore was 
sufficiently reduced the loose cinder would be raked away and the 
bloom of iron levered out. It would then be hammered into a compact 
mass and left to cool.* 

An artificial blast is not essential to iron-smelting though it greatly 
accelerates the process. I do not think, however, that the operation 
would have been carried out in a cave if a natural draught had been 
used; there would have been too much back draught. How much the 


1 FT. Macleod, op, cif. p, 67. 

* E. Beveridge, Coll and Tiree. 

* British Museum, EAarly Jron Age Guide, 1025, p. 2. A curious furnace was found by 
Mr E. T. Leeds at Chon Castle (near Land's End), which was an Iron Age B fortress, though it 
continued in some sort of occupation into Romano-British times. Iron and tin slag were found 
near the furnace, which Mr Leeds suggests “may have been used for smelting rather than 
cooking” (Archaeologica, vol. Ixxvi. pp. 216 and 217). From the size of the furnace (10 feet by 
5 _ and from the‘description given it seems unlikely that it can have been used for iron- 
smelting, 

“ For 4 description of analogous processes, see Sir William Gowland, Archaeologia, vol, Iwi. 
p. 20 ff., and J.R.A.T., vol. xlii. p. 270 ff. ; see also Aney. Brit., 9th ed., av. “Tron.” 
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draught was improved by enclosing the fire we cannot now tell, but the 
presence of slag formed by the fusing of sand with limestone suggests 
that the sides were built up with slabs and packed outside with a 
covering of sand. The front might be similarly treated and broken 
down only when the smelting was nearly completed. No clay appears 
to have been used either to pack up the slabs of the furnace or to 
provide a nozzle for the air channel; the fragments of burnt clay 
mentioned on p. 215 above are more reasonably interpreted as part of 
a wattle and danb structure. 

This furnace is much more primitive than the Early Iron Age 
furnaces in the form of a vertical shaft which are found on the Upper 
Danube and in the Jura,! and resembles in shape and size the copper- 
smelting furnaces found at Mitterberg in Austria These are square 
hearths built up at the back and sides, but open, or at least not 
permanently closed, at the front. They are built into the side of a 
hill, however, and the blast can hardly have been applied from the 
back, as it probably was at Rudh’ an Dunain. 

The latter is, of course, a much cruder affair than the Roman iron 
furnace recently found at Colsterworth in Lincolnshire, but it does not 
differ from it in principle. The Lincolnshire example was a box-shaped 
structure of clay set in the ground with a clay roof pierced with holes, 
and with holes in the side to admit the blast; it was fed from one 
end. On the other hand, Rudh’ an Dunain is considerably more 
advanced than an iron furnace in Constantine's Cave, Fifeshire, which 
was associated with amphorsw dated to the second century a.p2 This 
furnace was no more than a flat hearth with a low kerb of stones 
round it, and the blast must have been fed in across the top. No 
simpler form of iron-working than this exists anywhere, yet its users 
must have been in trading relations with Romanised Britons south of 
the Antonine Wall. 

The wooden implement described on p, 215 above and illustrated 
in fig. 8 may probably, from its position, have been used in connection 
with the iron-working. There are no parallels to it among the 
numerous wooden implements recovered at Mitterberg.° So simple an 
article might be turned to many purposes, and would probably be 
used to shovel the ore and charcoal into the furnace and to pack 
the exterior of the walls with sand. 

Pumice.—The pumice found with beaker fragments in I. D is of 

' Sir William Gowland, Archazologia, vol. t¥i. p. 15 1, 

4. Andree, Bergbau in der Vorzeit, pp. 4 and 35; and in Ebert, Reallexricon, av. ** Bergban. 
J.C. Hannah, Ant. Journ., vol. xil. p. 262 1. 


A. J.B, Wace and Prof, Jehu, Proc, Soc. Ant, Scot, vol. xlix. p. 241 ff. 
J, Andree, op. cit. supra. 
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similar, probably West Indian, origin to that found in the beaker 
stratum of the chambered tomb,' and may well have been used by the 
same people. The use of pumice picked up from the shore can, 
however, be traced back to neolithic times in the Hebrides* and 
continued into Romano-British times, and probably later. 
General.—The excavation of the cave was undertaken in the hope 
of throwing light on the domestic life of the Rudh’ an Dunain 
peninsula during the two thousand years which separated its two 
great monuments, the chambered tomb and the promontory broch. 
Actually the use of the cave has been shown not to begin until the 





Fig. 8, Wooden liaplement. (1 foot 6 inches in lenwth.) 


later stage of the employment of the tomb, when beakers had ousted 
Windmill Hill ware, and it has been shown virtually to have ended 
by the time the broch was built. Within these extreme limits the 
excavations have served to illustrate the occupations, if not the domestic 
life, of the inhabitants of this isolated area. At the beginning of the 
period they were carrying on a stone-knapping industry, which carried 
them as far as Rum in the search for raw material. At the end of 
the period they were engaged in iron-smelting, and were the possessors 
of a furnace which, primitive as it is, is considerably more advanced 
than one in use in Fife in the Roman period by people who traded 
with Romanised Britons, 

The stone-working began with beaker-using people, who, on the 
evidence of the tomb, included broad-headed invaders who mixed with 
the native population. There is no conclusive reason for thinking that 
the use of the cave was continuous, and, so far as the evidence of the 
cave goes, the peninsula may have experienced no Bronze Age. The 
iron-workers were the bringers of a new culture analogous to that 
of the English Iron Age A. We do not know whether the iron- 

* See Dr H. H, Thomas's report at App, I, tomy paper on the tomb in Proe. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol, 
Ixvi. p. 212. 

7 A piece was found in a neolithic stratum in the chambered tomb in North Uist mentioned 
on p. 217 above. 
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smelters worked their metal up themselves or whether they traded 
it by sea; there are no iron implements as evidence of the former 
and no obviously traded objects to show the latter. The North Uist 
fort mentioned on p, 218 above shows that the Hebrides had a quite 
vigorous Iron Age A culture of their own, and Rudh’ an Dunain had 
some share in this. No doubt, however, this period was not compar- 
able with the abundant activity of the succeeding one, which gave to 
the peninsula its magnificently built promontory broch. But by this 
time the use of the cave had virtually ceased. 

T should like in conclusion to express my gratitude to Dr J. Grahame 
Clark of Peterhouse, Cambridge, for his report on the stone industry 
and for his drawings of the implements; to Dr H. H. Thomas of the 
Geological Survey for his work upon the slag; to Dr J, Wilfrid 
Jackson of Manchester University for his examination of the animal 
bones; to the Regius Keeper and Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, for the identification of the wood and charcoal; 
and finally to Dr H. J. Plenderleith of the British Museum for his 
most successful preservative treatment of the wooden implement. 


APPENDIX I. 


REPORT ON THE WORKED-STONE INDUSTRY. 
By J. G. D. Cuark, Pl.D., M.A., F.S.A. 


The raw material shows considerable diversity, consisting of various _ 
kinds of flint and chert,' quartz and bloodstone., The flints and chert 
seem to derive from the beach much of the flint showing traces of 
pebbled cortex (e.g. Nos. 3 and 8). The bloodstone is of some interest 
as it seems to indicate a certain amount of local trade, or at least contact, 
We may quote Mr A. G, Brighton of the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge, 
who kindly submitted specimens to Mr Harker: “The greenish specimens 
with red-brown spots are undoubtedly bloodstone, and Mr Harker, to 
whom I have submitted them, is quite certain that they must have come 
from ‘Bloodstone Hill’ (Creag nan Stairdean) in Rum.”? 

Typologically the industry is too poor to be culturally informative, 
The great bulk of the material consists of waste chips and rather 
formless cores. Some quite good flakes were, however, obtained from 


' Thus in addition to Mint of normal appearance there is a considerable amount of black 
tuaterial patinated « yellowish grey colour, which Dr Thomas of the Geological Survey regards 
as “either flint or chert from the Mesozoic deposits.” Another variety is dark red, and this 
Dr Thomas regards as “chert possibly from pebbles ont of the Triassic conglomerates.” All 
could be obtained locally from the beaches in Dr Thomas's view, 

* Vide also Harker, 18, Mem. Geal. Survey, Scotland, Geology of the Smatt Istands in 
Inverness shire, p. 131. 
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the bloodstone, e.g. No. 1 (from IV. D), a flake of triangular section with 
a partially battered keel, and Nos. 2 and 4 (from I. A), both of which 
show signs of use for cutting or sawing. It is interesting to note that 
No. 2 shows a narrow band of very faint lustre of the type produced 
by sawing into some hard object.' No. 3 (from IIT. B) is a shaped lump 
of flint with pebbled cortex; if regarded as a core one can only say that 
the flakes struck from it cannot have been of much use owing to their 
small size. A few poor scrapers occur (Nos. 5 to 8 from I. D, V.C, IL. B, 
I. B respectively). No. 6 of flint must have been difficult to use with 
much effect. It is possible that Nos. 7 and 8, especially the former, which 
is of quartz, were hafted in some kind of handle. The pointed part of 
No.7 shows no signs of use as a borer and may be regarded as a tang. 
A flake of red chert has been trimmed round the edge from both faces. 
It is broken and is of no special form. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the worked-stone fragments came from 
layers © and D, which yielded beaker sherds, while the remainder came 
from layers A and B, with Early Iron Age sherds. There is no noticeable 
difference between the specimens from the two horizons. It should be 
noted that the cave has been subject to some disturbance. 


‘ ‘This lustre may only be seen in the right light. On flint it is very easy to see, Possibly 
the material explains this difference. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF FURTHER EXCAVATION AT JARLSHOF, SUMBURGH, 
SHETLAND, IN 1982 AND 1033, ON BEHALF OF H.M. OFFICE 
OF WORKS. By ALEX, 0, CURLE, C.V.O., F.S.A.Scor., F.S.A. 


In the Proceedings of the Society, vol. Ixvii., for session 1932-3, a 
report was published on the completed excavation of a dwelling which 
was designated Dwelling No. i, but the report and consideration of the 
excavation of an adjacent dwelling, commenced in 1932 and designated 
No. ii, was left over until it in its turn would have been completed, as 
was anticipated, in the summer of last year. 

In 1931, when exploring the secondary entrance into chamber D of 
Dwelling No. i, there was located an earlier wall passing beneath it, and 
on following up this clue in the summer of 1932 the remains of Dwelling 
No. ii were discovered lying to the eastward, and practically contiguous, 
When the sand and soil had been removed over an area measuring 
some 22 feet by 25 feet it was apparent that the remains, which lay 
at a level of 15°25 feet above Ordnance Datum, were very fragmentary, 
and as the greatest dilapidation had occurred towards the west and 
adjacent to Dwelling No.i,it seemed probable that the material had been 
utilised for that building. 

The plan as revealed in 1932 did not show the full extent of the 
original structure, and accordingly at the commencement of last 
season's exploration a considerable area was uncovered to the eastward 
in the hope that additional remains, and in better preservation, would 
be revealed. In this we were grievously disappointed, for on the 
surface exposed practically no structure remained, Such stones as 
were revealed were merely lying on the surface with no suggestion of 
construction, 

The plan, as far as recovered, showed a building differing somewhat 
from that of Dwelling No. i, but disclosing certain features in common. 
Though it revealed two periods of construction, the condition of the 
soil on the floor, and the relics from it, indicated that neither occupation 
had been of long duration, The original structure, represented almost 
entirely by a segment of wall towards the south-west, had apparently 
been circular, This wall was 2 feet in thickness, and built through- 
out without clay. The entrance through it from the south-west was 
2 feet 6 inches wide, and had extended inwards for a distance of some 
4 feet, being flanked on either side, apparently, by built piers, probably 
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forming the ends of chambers. The floor of the passage consisted of 
sandy clay burned to a brick red. In what had probably been the 
centre of the dwelling was a large hearth, on two sides of which were 
kerbstones, indicating a rectangular enclosure. The original bed of 
this hearth had, like the floor of the passage, been formed of sandy 
clay burned to a brick red, while in the secondary occupation it had 
been paved. 

The later construction, as will be seen from the plan (fig. 1), consisted 





Fig. 2 View across Dwelling No. ii, showing the back Wall of Dwelling No. | on the right. 
The arrows indicate the positions of the Slate Boxes. 


of an inner enclosure which had apparently followed a plan very 
similar to that of its predecessor, with divisional walls terminating in 
upright slabs springing from an outer wall of circumference 2 feet 
wide, formed largely of upright stones set on the outer and inner 
circumferences, with loose rubble between. The secondary character 
of the later wall was borne out by the fact that the upright stones 
forming the termination of the earlier wall, at right angles to the 
passage, were set in yellow clay placed there after their beds had been 
cut out of the red burnt floor. In general the work of the later builders 
was distinguished from that of their predecessors by the lavish use of 
yellow clay. The plan of the interior is very ill-defined, but there is 
an indication of an arrangement of large upright stones sround the 
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hearth set at the apices of triangular blocks of masonry, which probably 
rested on the surrounding wall, and contained cells or chambers between 





Fig. 4. Sherd of Pottery found 
in Slate Box. 


the purpose of keeping it plastic. 


them, as was seen in Dwelling No. i (fig. 2). 

On the south-east half of the en- 
closure, adjacent to one of the piers, is 
situated a slate box, or tank, formed of 
large slates, measuring 2 feet 7 inches 
by 2 feet 2 inches, by 2 feet 6 inches 
deep, and partially covered at one end 
by another slate. Yellow clay lay on 
the floor of the tank and was present 
in the corners, while externally there 
were indications that the construction 
was set upon a bed of clay. At one end, 
towards the north-west, lay a deep irreg- 
ular mass of this material, and lesser 
deposits lay in the 
vicinity, indicating 
that the tank had 
evidently been used 
to contain clay for 


On the opposite side of the hearth was another 
slate box, pentagonal in form, and measuring 
2 feet in longest diameter by 1 foot 10 inches, by 
1 foot 5 inches in depth. It was floored with yellow 
clay, and luted in the angles with similar material, 
while clay, which covered the outer faces, would, if 
desired, have rendered it water-tight. It was filled 
with debris, among which were a few shells of 
cockle and limpet. Sticking in one of the angles 
near the top was a sherd of coarse pottery (fig. 3) 
decorated with a zone of repeating chevrons between 
two impressed lines. A cleaver of slate, with a 
handle, measuring 10} inches in length, was also 
found projecting from a break in one of the side 
slabs. 

Slate artefacts, chiefly of a spatulate form, were 
of frequent occurrence on the floor of this dwelling, 





ee Se, inches 


Fig, 4. Knifetike olject 
of Bone, 


and as on the surface of one of these a lump of yellow clay was 
found adhering, it is suggested that such implements may have been 
employed for working with clay after the manner of the mason’s trowel. 
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Very little pottery and few animal bones were found on the site, and 
though no querns came to light one rubber was found. A knife-like 
object, 8 inches long, formed from the bone of an ox, was found below 
some debris (fig. 4). A midden, chiefly composed of shells, lay under the 
site towards the north-west at adepth of about 1} foot. A portion of this 
was examined and there was recovered a small fragment of « Shetland 
“knife” of polished obsidian, also a segment of a large vessel of steatite 
polished on both surfaces. A midden nearer the surface exposed on the 
north-west yielded a cylindrical bead of bone 1} inch in length by } inch 
in diameter (fig. 31, No. 3). 

In the course of the exploration 
of this site the stratum of blown 
sand which was found just above the 
foundation-level of Dwelling No, i, 
and passing across the front of the 
secondary entrance, was observed to 
be lying equally distributed over the 
whole of the area, the base of it 
at a height of 2) feet above the 
hearth-level with dark soil beneath, 
indicated that a long period of time 
must have elapsed between the 
abandonment of Dwelling No. ii 
and the period of construction and 
occupation of Dwelling No. i. 

In removing the superincumbent 
material last summer with a view 
to reaching the floor-level of No, ii, at a depth of 3 feet below the 
surface, and at a height of 10 inches above the stratum of blown sand, 
an object of particular interest was recovered (fig. 5), This was a disc 
of fine-grained sandstone measuring 22 inches in diameter by } inch in 
thickness, having incised on one face two of the symbols so frequently 
associated with early Christian monuments in the north-east of Scotland 
—those known as the “spectacle” and “flowering rod” symbols. The 
surfaces of the rim and of the reverse face are very smoothly polished. 
The symbols vary slightly from the usual representations in that the 
centre portion of the rod is placed at right angles to the two floriated 
ends and the dises are unornamented, The edge of the stone, on the 
upper or decorated face, is considerably chipped. 

A dise of similar dimensions and character, bearing a design formed 
by a divergent spiral, was found in the course of the previous exeava- 
tions carried out by the proprietor, and is illustrated in the Proceedings, 





Fig. 5. Stone Dise ornamented with “Spectacle” 
and “ Flowering Rod” Symbols, (}.) 
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vol. xli, p. 33, while another, not yet illustrated, bearing a somewhat 
indeterminate pattern, was also found while the broch and adjacent 
buildings at Jarlshof were being cleared up by H.M. Office of Works 
in 1925. Two other ornamented discs found on the Ness of Burgi at 
the end of the promontory of Skatness are illustrated in the Proceedings, 
vol. xvii. pp. 206 and 297.1 Numerous dises of similar character and 
dimensions, but unornamented, have been found during the course of 
excavations around the site. One of these found in Mr Bruce's excava- 
tion is likewise chipped on the edge of one surface, and indentations 
on that surface suggest the possibility of some decoration having been 
chiselled off, 


Dwettixe No. I. 


Before proceeding to describe the excavation carried to completion 
on this dwelling in the summers of 1932 and 1933 it is desirable to 
refer again to the site of Jarlshof and to relate the indications of 
its early history revealed in the course of our exploration, The geo- 
graphical position, a low promontory in a comparatively sheltered bay 
at the extreme southern end of Shetland, is such that, in early times, 
before regular trading-centres were established or safe anchorages 
discovered, almost every adventurer who had dared the passage from 
the south would land there, or in the neighbourhood, Therefore it is 
not surprising to find that at almost whatever level of occupation the 
excavation reaches there is an earlier one beneath in the character of a 
kitchen-midden. As related, such a midden lay below the remains of the 
earliest dwelling, No. ii. It was found beneath the earliest level in No. i, 
and it was met with last summer while searching for the outer wall of 
No. iii, No pottery has so far been recovered from this midden-level, so 
we cannot attribute it to any particular period of culture. But between 
the occupation represented by the kitchen-midden, and that accepted as 
the first period of Dwelling No. iii, there was another important occupation 
with numerous stone buildings very similar in character of construction 
to those that came after, and yielding pottery not found in the later 
level within Dwelling No. iii. This occupation presumably came to a 
sudden end with the advent of the builders of Dwelling No, iii, as the 
similarity of the floorlevels indicate a close connection in point of time. 

The excavation of this site was commenced in the season of 1932 and 
was completed last summer, when there was also explored the ground 
to the south and west of it, 

In attaining to the level treated as primary and shown as the ground- 


* Lam tndebted to Mr Corrie of the Ancient Monuments Commission for calling my attention 
to the latter reference. 
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level on the plan and sections (figs. 1 and 1a), two, and possibly three 
levels of occupation were passed through, the seeond and later reveal- 
ing occupations of a less permanent character, It has been deemed best, 
therefore, to commence this communication with an account of the 
principal period in the history of the dwelling, and to deal with its 
subsequent phases in chronological order. 

The lowest level uncovered showed the remains of the first of the 
occupations above referred to with a fairly complete plan. Though this 
was not the earliest occupation of the site, as disturbed soil lay beneath 
its floor containing near the entrance a large saddle quern, it was 
deemed advisable to regard this level as primary and leave the structural 
remains undisturbed, as there was no evidence to show that any building 
connected with the still earlier occupation remained beneath. It was 
evident that this building was not the earliest not only by the disturbed 
soil below, but by the character of the remains to the south-west of it, 
to be hereafter described. The portion of an outer wall occurring in 
the periphery on the north-east probably also belonged to a previous 
construction on the site. This was exposed in 1932 at the inner end of 
cell H in Dwelling No. i, and was built with a very decided batter, thus 
differing from any other walling observed in the building. Its base lay 
1393 feet above Ordnance Datum, which is slightly lower than that of 
such other parts of the outer wall as are measurable. 

Dwelling No. iii is approximately circular, measuring in the interior 
some 22 feet by 26 feet, with the longer axis from west to east, The outer 
wall, where such exists, is badly defined and of different periods. In 
certain directions apparently there had been no outer wall. Following 
the wall in a south-easterly direction for a length of some 15 feet from 
the early fragment above mentioned, it is noticeable that it is not in 
alignment, that it is formed of different material not all uniform, and 
that its foundation lies some 4 to 5 inches higher than that of the early 
portion, Along the south-eastern section for a length of 15 feet it is 
again of a different character, being distinguished on that part by a 
considerable use of upright stones in its construction and in its 
foundation. The next portion extending to about a quadrant of the circle 
is occupied, in the first place, by an area of ruins and reconstructions, 
against which the inner wall of the dwelling must have rested. Beyond 
that, forming the south-west quadrant, the inner wall appears to be 
revetted against a structureless mass of debris, containing among the 
stones, numerous fragments of pottery and other relies, evidently derived 
from the earlier occupation. On a section running from west to north, 
the periphery is merely marked by a row of large boulders resting on 
soil at a high level, The explanation appears to be that when the 


—— 
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builders of Dwelling No. iii arrived they found an existing settlement 
stretching seaward. This they completely overwhelmed, erected their 
own habitation on the site, and subsequently spread into previously 
unoccupied ground to the northward, as exemplified by Dwelling No. i, 

The primary inner wall of Dwelling No. iii, formed of selected flat 
beach stones and built without pinnings, though much reduced in height, 
is still approximately complete. It shows a plan which conforms some- 





Pig. 6 View of primary eocupation level of Dwelling No, iii towards 
Original entrance, 


what closely to that of Dwelling No. i as far as excavated in 1031, that 
is to the eastward of the entrance passage G of the latter. Access has 
been by a passage q from the west, now of unascertainable length, but 
possibly some 10 feet long and 2 feet 6 inches wide, into a courtyard 
measuring 13 feet 9 inches or thereby in diameter, out of which there 
opened rounded chambers, two to right ( and n of plan) measuring 
respectively 8 feet 3 inches by 4 feet 3 inches, and 6 feet 3 inches by 
5 feet, and two to left (p and 0), p being incomplete and unmeasurable, 
while 6 measures 12 feet by 9 feet, with a larger chamber b at the back 
facing the entrance (fig. 6), Slightly to the south of the centre of the 
courtyard was a paved hearth, measuring 2 feet 6 inches square, with 
a single kerbstone rising at the south-west side, much reddened by the 
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action of fire, the surface of the hearth being at a level of 1381 feet 
above Ordnance Datum. To the south-east of the hearth, and in align- 
ment with the back of it, was an area, ill-defined, as it had evidently 
been disturbed in the formation of the earth-house m, to be described 
hereafter, and slightly sunk, now measuring some 12 by 14 inches. 
On the west and north sides of this area against the soil were some 
lumps of yellow clay, such as might have been used to maintain small 
upright slabs in position, and spread evenly over the floor, to a thickness 
of a } to $ inch, was a thin bed of the same material. On this lay 
horizontally much carbonised wood to a depth of 4 to 4 inch, among 
which were one or two pieces of an unused sword mould. The natural 
condition of the clay showed that no burning had taken place on the 
spot, Specimens of the charcoal were removed for examination, and as 
it has now been ascertained that they represent various varieties of 
timber—oak, Scots pine, hazel, willow, and poplar or bireh—it seems likely 
that there was here a store of charcoal to be used in the process of 
smelting. To the north-west of the hearth a group of stones thrust 
vertically into the ground marked the position of a post-hole probably 
of the second level, beneath which was much carbonised wood dis- 
integrated, evidently the remains of a post some 8 inches in 
diameter. 

To either side of the entrance passage at its inner end, there seems 
to have been a pier of masonry, measuring some 4 to 6 feet across, 
separating it from the first of the lateral chambers on either side. The 
chambers / to p shown on the plan have been built into the wall, and are 
separated by radial piers faced with upright slabs, in exactly the same 
manner as in Dwelling No. i, and in the buildings adjacent to the neigh- 
bouring broch, and of subsequent date. The pier on the north-east side 
of chamber n terminates with a projection towards the south-west, and 
in rear of it a slab set on edge against the wall forms a recess about 1 foot 
? inches wide and a little over 1 foot deep. A single stone projected at 
right angles from the corner nearest the entrance of chamber l, behind 
which lay a collection of ten stone implements (fig. 7) varying from 7} 
inches to 1 foot in length, and lying in orderly arrangement, which 
seemed to indicate that here also there had been a recess or ambry. 
Scattered over the floor of this chamber were some thirty implements 
of slate or stone, and in the east end a barrow-load of cobble-stones, 
pebbles from the beach, round and oval, such as could be easily held 
in the hollow of the hand. The entrance passage was flagged, as also 
were the floors of / and n (fig. 8). The floor of p, on the other hand, 


* Tam much indebted to Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic Garden for examining and report- 
ing on this charcoal. 
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was formed of yellow clay, while that of o was covered with a thin 
layer of yellow peat ash, and had been much disturbed. The floor of b 
was the natural sand, and it is noteworthy that the floor of the chamber 
occupying a similar position in Dwelling No. i was also unpaved. 

The history of chamber b is very obscure, Occupying the opening 
into it, between the two piers, there are sunk in the floor two slate boxes 
in aligument, formed with slabs on each side and end, and with a single 
septal slab between them (fig. 9). They measured respectively 2 feet 





Fig. 7. Collection of Stone Luplements found together in 
Chamber (1) 


3 inches by 2 feet, by 1 foot 4 inches deep, and 2 feet 5 inches by 2 feet, 
by 1 foot deep, and were almost entirely filled with sand and food 
refuse, chiefly animal bones. From these boxes were recovered two 
pieces of a clay mould for a sword, unused, and the pouring gate for 
a similar mould almost completé, illustrated on p. 282, fig. 49. As 
these practically closed the entrance they can only have been placed 
there subsequent to the abandonment of the chamber. Originally 
the chamber had a breadth of 12 feet 6 inches, and a depth from 
front to back of 9 feet 6 inches, but subsequently a reducing wall 
was constructed diminishing the size of the chamber to 11 feet 6 inches 
by 6 feet. The general character of the material used in this wall 
differs from that in the other chambers, in that the stones are larger— 
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nor is the building quite so neat. Its position, however, and the 
level of its foundation, point to it having been constructed during 
the early period of occupation. 

Fig. 10 shows the northern half of the dwelling, chambers 0 and p, 
with the later building at the back of them, 

The relics found on the floor of this early occupation were numerous, 





Fig. 8 Chambers Jand n showing paved Floor of the former. 


and will be particularly detailed hereafter. They included various 
pieces of clay moulds, used and unused, for casting swords; saw-edged 
objects of slate; implements of stone of the Shetland type; and chisels 
of bone fashioned with a socket in the process-end after the form of 
the bone tools from the Maglemos in Denmark. The pottery was, for 
the most part, straight-sided with simple rims, burned brick red, and 
made without steatite in the body. Scrapers of quartz were of frequent 
oceurrence, and from the floor of p came seven large cores of quartz, 
weighing in all from 20 to 30 Ibs. 
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At the close of this occupation a considerable period seems to have 
elapsed during which the building fell into ruins, as the next occupants 
of the site disregarded for the most part the plan of their predecessors, 
When they entered into possession they reduced the walls around the 
chambers to a general height of about 18 inches, abandoned the entrance, 
laid a sill across it at the new level, restricted it in breadth and made 
it the approach to a large midden (Midden A) to the westward. A new 





Pig. ), Slate Boxes in Floor of Chamber 6. 


entrance was formed ( on plan) towards the south-west, passing over an 
existing wall in which there had originally been an opening subsequently 
blocked by three flagstones set parallel in the direction of the wall 
On the right or north-west side a wall had been constructed against 
the mass of debris which occurred at this place, with a short return 
to the southward, where this secondary passage led into a passage 
belonging to the pre-existing settlement, to be dealt with later on (fig. 11). 
The original entrance passage q was at its inner end levelled up with 
paving flags to the height of the inserted sill. A new inner wall was 
erected above and behind the face of the earlier wall, as may be seen 
in fig. 6. With this occupation the building appears to have been 
converted from a dwelling-house to a workshop. A large hearth was 
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constructed in the centre of the courtyard with a slab set upright at 
the south side to act as a fireback. This, when found, was lying dis- 
placed. To the north-west of the hearth had been the post-hole 
mentioned aboye, and at three different places on the north and east 
sides of the hearth pebbles were noticed placed upright in the ground 
as if marking the sites of other post-holes. Conceivably this was the 





Fig. 10, The northern half of the Dwelling Chamber o and p, with later Walls above. 


remains of some arrangement for erecting a screen of hides to shelter 
the fire. Beside the hearth was found in that position—an inverted 
quern. The south-eastern are over the sites of chambers / and » appears 
to have been abandoned as no structural remains of other chambers 
were found there, while on the opposite side large slabs set on end 
were employed for the main portion of walls erected to form small 
cubicle-like chambers above p and o (fig. 12). 

Enclosing the hearth on two sides, north-east and north, an under- 
ground chamber (m on plan) had been formed during this occupation, 
but its condition indicated that it had not been long in use. It had 
been entered from the vicinity of the exit to the Midden A, and from 
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the outer end of the existing remains extended inwards for a distance 
of 13 feet 9 inches, The floor-level at its commencement lay 1393 feet 
above Ordnance Datum, and descending by steps it fell to 10-00 feet. 
From a width of 1 foot 3 inches at the opening it expanded at a distance 
of 5 feet 6 inches to a width of 2 feet 6 inches, where an intake on the 
left probably formed the check of a door. Thereafter, turning to the 
right the actual chamber was formed, expanding to 2 feet 6 inches 





Pig. 11. Entrance of Second Occupation with Passage Wall on right. 


at its greatest width, and narrowing to a point at its termination. At 
the inner end a shallow recess on the right extended southward to 
a depth of 2 feet 6 inches. The walls were constructed of coursed 
masonry, rather small thin stones being used, as shown in fig. 13. When 
discovered only the terminal cover remained in position over the main 
chamber, and three over the short southward projection. On the former 
three covers were lying displaced, while all the others had been removed. 
The facts that the end covers actually rose above the floor-level of 
the earliest hearth, and that the wall on the north-west closed the 
front of the early chamber p indicated clearly the secondary character 
of this construction. There was hardly any discoloration on the sand 
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which formed the floor to show that the chamber had been occupied, 
and there were very few animal bones, and no other relics with the 
exception of a small worked fragment of bone found upon it. In 
clearing out the sand, however, which filled the chamber, several relics 
Were found at various depths. At a depth of 2 feet 6 inches beneath 





Pig. 12. Remains of orthostatic Construction of Second Occupation 
over Chamber p, 


the remaining lintel a small bronze pendant consisting of an oblong 
plate with one end turned over to form a loop was found (fig. 42, No, 1), 
also fragments of the rims of two pots with finger-mark impressions on 
the top (fig. 54, Nos. 8 and 9). From the upeast further sherds of the 
last-mentioned ware were recovered, and, inter alia, a piece of the outer 
envelope of a mould. 

The discovery of this souterrain raises the question of the use of 
a small chamber found in 1932. This construction was situated above 
the original entrance (q on plan) exactly in line with the commencement, 
as remaining, of the souterrain. It consisted of a small quadrangular 
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chamber formed of flags, measuring 3 feet 2 inches long by 2 feet 
4 inches wide, and was entered by an opening I foot square, 

This opening, if of its original dimensions, seems too restricted for 
human use, diminutive though such entrances frequently are.' 

The peat that was used at this period gave a brilliant coloured ash 
in contradistinction to the yellow ash yielded by the fuel of the 
subsequent period, and was spread to a depth of many inches over the 





Fig. 14, Farth-house m in right foreground. 


whole floor of the central court. Numerous relics were found, inelud- 
ing awls, chisels, and kindred objects of bone, also fragments of clay 
moulds. Sherds of pottery were recovered having a well-detined hollow 
beneath the rim, and it is noteworthy that no pottery of this class was 
found in the adjacent Dwelling No. i excavated in 1932. The most 
notable find which could be attributed to this level: of occupation was 
the section of a completed mould, which had evidently not been used, 
for casting a bronze sword, described on p. 281, and illustrated in fig. 48. 

The third oceupation of this site followed fairly closely at a higher 
level the plan of its predecessor, The dwelling continued probably to 
be used as a workshop. A large circular hearth (fig. 14), measuring 
5 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 inches, was constructed in the centre, formed 


* See Hencken, Cornwall and Scilly (passim), 
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with a bed of gravel 4 inches deep covered with clay, backed with a large 
slab set up on end with a narrower one flanking it, and outlined with 
stones. The peat consumed on it, which had accumulated to a depth of 
1 foot 8 inches, almost to the top of the fire-back, produced a buff- 
coloured ash, and was spread over the whole area, Cubicle-like chambers 
were constructed along the west and north ares, the area occupied by 





Fig, 14. Third Oceupation-level showing Central Hearth. 


p and o on the ground plan and the masonry between them being covered 
with three of these chambers ¢, ¢, and J (fig. 15). The walls were 
roughly constructed, as in the level immediately below, with upright 
slabs and horizontal building. Though a hearth was found in each, except 
in the case of f, the most westerly, it is doubtful if they were used as 
dwelling-places. Chamber / differed somewhat from the other chambers 
of this period, being formed between the inner face of the main wall 
and a solid four-sided block of masonry measuring some 4 feet 6 inches 
by 3 feet inches. The purpose of such a heavy pier of masonry at this 
VOL. LXVII, 16 
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place is not explained by any existing remains. At the inner end of ae 
at that point some 2 feet wide, there was a hearth, and in the face of 
the main wall a well-constructed ambry, measuring 1 foot 2 inches 
by 1 foot 5 inches, by 1 foot 2 inches deep, formed with slabs. Within 
this were found the two lower jaw bones of a pig and other bones. 

In the central area, to the south of the large slab forming a fire-back, 





Fig. 14, Third Oceupation-level. Chambers ¢, ¢, and fon the Northern Arc. 


was discovered a curious construction formed of flagstones set on end 
in shape of a triangle, and lining a hollow measuring 4 fect 3 inches in 
length, and 2 feet 3 inches across at greatest width. The flags probably 
rested originally on a paved floor represented by a mere scarcement. 
Beneath this level the soil was burnt to a brick-red colour, suggesting 
the use of the construction as a furnace, or possibly a kiln. Towards 
the north-east there had probably been an inner section, as the hollow 
extended in that direction, with the soil burnt on the floor of it to a like 
colour; but only one slab remained, and that placed obliquely on the 
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west side (fig. 16). From the south-west angle an air duct or flue passed 
through an opening, measuring 16 inches by 14 inches, seaward for a 
distance of 6 feet, covered with heavy lintels, two and three above one 
another, beyond which it was entirely broken down. This flue occupied 
the upper portion of the entrance passage utilised during the second 
period. It measured, as far as ascertainable, 12 inches by 10 inches. 





Fig. 16. Triangular Construction to the South of the Hearth in the 
Third Occupation-level, 


Some calcined animal bones and ash, bright red from burning, were 
found on the floor. 

Querns and rubbing-stones were found in two of the chambers and in 
the central area, lying inverted. No grain was seen anywhere in the 
building, and as traces of clay were found on the surface of one of these 
querns, and of one found later on in a midden, it is probable that they 
were used for levigating clay in connection with the manufacture of 
pottery as well as for grinding grain. 
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The wall on the northern are towards the interior, against which 
chambers ¢ and ¢ were formed, had been reconstructed at a late date 
with material which differed from that used in the adjacent wall of /, 
and appears to be merely a facing wall against an earlier construction 
behind. Much yellow clay had been used as mortar between the stones, 
as can be seen in fig.17. It is noteworthy that in a partition projecting 
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Fig. 17. Section of Wall of Chamber ¢ showing use of Clay Mortar, 





from this wall to divide chambers ¢ and ¢ a number of small, flat, un- 
broken pebbles have been used as pinnings, differing in this respect 
from such pinnings used in brochs, which are invariably broken pieces 
of stone. This is the only part of the building in which pinnings have 
been used. 

When this third occupation occurred the encireling wall was built 
across the exit to the midden, the builders being evidently unaware of 
the gap in the wall beneath, with the result that a serious settlement 
took place. In fig. 13, p. 240, may be seen at base the original entrance ; 
above the sill of the later exit to the midden: and higher up the settled wall. 
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No actual entrance into the construction referable to this oceupation 
was discovered, The entrance and passage of the second oceupation 
was closed and blocked with the flue from the furnace, as mentioned 
above, and it can only be surmised that the building being in use at this 
stage of its history merely as a workshop, the entrance to it was open 
and unprotected across the former wall-heads on the south-east. 

During the period under consideration a souterrain was constructed on 





Fig. 1& Remains of Wall in front of the Entrance to the Souterrain A. 


the eastern are with its entrance above chamber n of the first occupation 
(A on plan, fig. 1). 

The existence of a chamber, still roofed, was ascertained in 1982, 
but as it was undesirable to break into it by destroying the struc- 
ture, the excavation around was proceeded with in the expectation 
that a normal line of access would be met with. The roof formed of 
heavy flags laid transversely to the direction of the wall of the main 
dwelling was uncovered, and towards the interior a fragment of a wall 
was exposed on which rested one end of a flagstone, the other end of 
which had possibly extended to the roof (fig. 18), Behind this, beneath 
a heavy lintel just discernible at the end of the flagstone in the foregoing 
figure, was found a stone door in position with stone wedges inserted 
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at the sides. A flat slab, partially covering it at base, lay against it, 
while in front, supporting it, lay three large boulders, two below and one 
above, pressing against the door (fig. 19). As may be seen in the illustration, 
the stones in the wall to the left of the doorway are bedded in a mass 
of yellow clay, and the debris lying against this wall indicated that it 
had not originally been exposed. In all probability, therefore, a covered 
passage led to the door and terminated there. The facing wall of the 





Pig. 10. Entrance to Souterrain A. 


second period had been partially demolished, and an excavation made 
in the thickness of the wall behind for the formation of a stair, and to 
a considerable depth into the undisturbed soil beyond for the ehamber. 
Fig. 20 shows in the centre, at the edge of the darker material, the line 
of the cutting made through the natural deposit of sand, and the sub- 
sequent filling of soil and stones above the roof of the earth-house. 
As it was obviously undesirable to disturb the door, so closed when 
the last occupants departed, access was obtained through the roof, where 
the end cover had been previously displaced. A passage 2 feet 6 inches 
in width, and furnished with rude steps, led down for 7 feet, and then 
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turning sharply to the right gave access through a portal, formed by an 
intake on the right, to a chamber 11 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 
3 feet high. The walls were constructed with upright slabs surmounted 
by horizontal building, the whole covered with large flags supported 
partly on the wall-heads, and partly on upright pillars set in the floor, 
projecting at right angles from the side walls (fig. 21). The floor was the 
natural sand discoloured by occupation. On it were found a bucketful 
and a half of animal bones, mostly broken for extraction of the marrow, 





Fig, 4X). Showing line of Excavation through the Natura! Soll in formation 
of the Earth-house. 


a number of fragments of different pots, eighteen hammer-stones 
(pebbles abraded at one or both ends), and seventeen pebbles in their 
natural condition, sueh as were probably brought into the chamber for 
the purpose of fracturing the bones, The only objects of peculiar interest 
were five astragali of oxen (fig. 37)—four of which were pierced through 
transversely, the other having the perforation only through one wall— 
and a small specimen of iron slag from a bloomery, 

From this third occupation-level of Dwelling No. iii there came pottery 
of varied character, including a polished black ware with a cavetto 
beneath the rim, and whorls for spinning not found in the earlier 
levels. But conspicuous by their absence were pieces of clay moulds, 
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scrapers of quartz, and artefacts of slate, so common in the earlier 
levels, 

The evidence of the fourth oceupation was slight, and confined 
chietly to a rudely built wall over the latest peat-ash deposit across 
the front of b on the east side of the central court. 

In carrying the exploration beyond Dwelling No. iii to the southward 
conditions were found to be greatly disturbed. The chamber / (see plan, 
fig. 1) immediately to the south of /, had evidently belonged to the period 
that preceded the construction of Dwelling No. iii,as the wall that separated 





Fig, 21. View of Interior of Earth-house A, (The white 
support in the centre is not a part of the original con 
struction.) 


the chambers had obviously been constructed against the material with 
which j was filled. A passage, blocked up, had led into it from the west, 
The floor was paved and lay at a level 13°85 feet above Ordnance Datum 
and some 6 inches above that of L That the filling of this chamber had 
been effected at an early period was evident from the relies found within 
it. Numerous pieces of moulds, and sherds of pottery (fragments of 
straight-sided vessels, with and without a bead rim, and with no steatite 
in the body), comparable with pottery found elsewhere and referable 
to an early period, came from the blocked passage and the filling. To 
the south of j a triangular portion of the paved floor of a chamber, k, 
was exposed at 13°37 feet above Ordnance Datum, which, as well as an 
area to the west of it, had been covered with a layer of heavy flags, part 
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of some late structure. The pottery found in the lower part of this 
chamber indicated that its occupation had been contemporaneous with 
that of /. 

From the blocked entrance to j a passage led in a west-south- 
westerly direction for a distance of 11 feet 6 inches, with a paved floor 
at level of 1249 feet above Ordnance Datum. To the northward a 





Fig, 22. The Main Passage showing Paving, Blocking above It and 
Fine on top, 


branch in the second period had formed the access to the centre of 
Dwelling No. iii, having evidently served some previous purpose, as the 
actual entrance to Dwelling No. iii passed over the base of a wall 1 foot 
6 inches above the floor-level of the passage, as previously mentioned. 
Along the line of this branch the flue from the furnace of the third 
occupation had been carried, passing over the top of large stones 
employed to block the main passage (fig. 22). Over the area on either 
side of the passage there is an accumulation of debris, with here and 
there a short length of walling, giving no clue to its original purpose. 
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At a distance of some 12 feet from its original end in j, the passage 
is blocked by a large flag set on edge, beyond which it bifurcates to 
left and right. The right corridor, also blocked at its commencement, 
terminated in the back portion of a small early chamber with the remains 
of a bee-hive roof. As shown in the illustration (fig. 23), this corridor 
is faced on the north side by a wall of later construction. The corridor 





Fig. 23. ‘The Right Corridor of the Passage show ing facing Wall 
of later construction, 


to the left, as may be seen on the plan (fig. 1), is also blocked at two 
points and at different levels. The level in front of the first block, 12-25 
feet above Ordnance Datum, being apparently the original ground-level. 

From a consideration of the levels and the finds it seems probable 
that the people who constructed Dwelling No. iii in its first period, over- 
threw, on their arrival, a settlement already existing on the site, and 
proceeded at once to construct on a part of it a fresh habitation for 
their own use. The area to the south-west of it, between Dwelling 
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No. iv and the middens to be afterwards described, is covered with many 
feet of debris. 

This previous occupation does not appear to have extended as far as 
the ground oceupied by Dwelling No. i, as there was no evidence on that 
site of a pre-existing building, and the plan of it, as well as the finds 





Fig. 24. Cist-like arrangement of Slabs found above Dwelling No, Ivy. 


recovered, present close analogies to those of Dwelling No. iii in its first 
period. 

The continuous wall of both corridors to the south was the outer 
face of the wall of an incomplete building, referred to as Dwelling No, iv, 


DwetirmG No. TV. 


In clearing away the soil overlying Dwelling No. iv u cist-like arrange- 
ment formed of four upright slabs and a slab on the floor was uncovered, 
oriented east and west. It measured 19 inches and 20] inches along each 
side, 15} inches and 10} inehes across the ends, and 6 inches in depth. 
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It contained neither ashes nor remains of any sort, and its purpose 
accordingly remains undetermined (fig. 24). 

In opening out the dwelling, when the wall was uncovered from 
beneath the masses of debris which overlay the whole area, it was 
evident that it had been subjected to various alterations. It had an 
average width of from 5 to 6 feet and took the form of a horse-shoe, open 
towards the south-east. Before reaching the floor-level shown on the 





Fig. 2, Chamber above the Wall of Dwelling No, iv showing the opening 
from the West, 


plan, a curious chamber formed of flags was uncovered (figs. 25 and 26) 
opening to the west. It was formed of flags set on edge and covered 
with slabs. An opening 10 inches square occurred near the top of the 
remains of the outer wall of the dwelling towards the west, behind which, 
dipping downwards, the chamber extended inwards for a length of 5 feet 
3 inches, with an average breadth of 1 foot 4 inches, and height of from 
12 to 18inches. It was obviously late, and more resembled a dog-kennel 
than anything else, but there were no relies nor indications of its 
purpose found within it, 

When Dwelling No. iv was uncovered to the floor-level it was found to 
consist of two small chambers separated by a radial pier of masonry, 
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while a similar pier cut off the most easterly chamber from ground on 
the east tilled up in an earlier occupation (fig. 27). The soil beneath this 
floor-level was much disturbed, and there was no doubt that the remains 
of this dwelling belonged to a late occupation, but as they presented 
some analogy to the late structural remains of Dwelling No. iii which 
had been removed, it was considered desirable to leave them undisturbed. 





Fig. 24, Chamber above the Wall of Dwelling No. Iv from the East, 
with Rooting Flags removed. 


The wall on the east had been sunk through a deep deposit of peat 
ash which lay also below it, and much peat ash was deposited over the 
floor. Possibly this dwelling in its later stages had also been used as 
a workshop, and the incomplete circle of its enclosing wall towards 
the south suggests a similar condition occurring as in Dwelling No. iii 
during its later period, no entrance being referable to that period, and 
no chambers erected on that are. 

A study of the plan (fig. 1) indicates the amount of reconstruction 
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that has taken place on the site and in its immediate neighbourhood. 
The enclosing wall shows several lines of reconstruction towards the 
west, while across the front or south section are two walls, shown at 
the east side, facing in opposite directions and of different periods, both, 
however, of earlier date than the outer wall of the main building. 

In a hole dug below the floor within the eastmost chamber the 





Fig. 27. View of Dwelling No, iv as exeavated. 


soil was found to be black and greasy, and from it were recovered the 
end of a heavy stone club, pieces of two others, an awl of bone, and 
part of a slate saw. Just beneath the floor-level of the west chamber 
there was found the remains of a large pot crushed in the soil with 
the stone lid resting upon it. 

The relics found in clearing Dwelling No. iv to floor-level included 
several awls of bone and scraper-like tools of the same material, Relies 
such as were recovered from the earlier periods of Dwellings No. i 
and No. iii were absent. 


wy mee CT 
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MIDDENS. 


The area to the north of Dwelling No. iv, as far as explored, was 
almost entirely occupied by middens, Four of these that covered fairly 
determinable areas were designated Middens A, B, C, and D. 

Midden A,—This midden was clearly referable to the earlier occupations 
of Dwelling No. iii, as it was placed at the end of the passage leading from 
the dwelling during these occupations, at a distance of 11 feet 6 inches 
from the inner end. Further, as the exit to it was closed in the later 
occupation its use had evidently been confined to the earlier period. 
The actual entrance to the midden during the second occupation was 
marked by a sill across the passage and a portal, while the outline 
towards the south and west was rudely defined by a loosely built wall 
in the former case, and large pointed stones merely laid on the sur- 
face in the latter. 

It was some 2 to 3 feet deep, and contained large quantities of 
limpet-shells lying in blackened soil, and a certain number of animal 
bones, chiefly of oxen. Cockle-shells were rare, and only one fish bone 
was found. Chisels and pins of bone, pieces of sword moulds, a fragment 
of a crucible, and the usual stone axes and clubs of Shetland type were also 
found. In the bottom of the midden near its centre lay two broken 
querns, one of them of unusual size with a trough 9 inches in depth. 

Midden B.—This midden lay immediately to the north of Midden A, 
from which it was separated by a line of boulders laid on the surface. 
Two upright stones on the north side, 3 feet apart, appeared to mark 
the entrance from some habitation in that direction. The material 
forming the midden was similar to that found in the others, and the 
relics recovered included pieces of clay moulds, quartz scrapers, stone 
axes, and clubs. 

In addition to these, however, there was one find of peculiar interest, 
namely, the skeleton of a dog which had resembled in size a terrier 
(fig, 28). It lay directly in front of the assumed entrance, where its 
presence was fortunately revealed before disturbance by the chance 
exposure of a jaw. Its position was ata level of 16°93 feet above Ordnance 
Datum, and an examination of the sand and soil in the immediate environ- 
ment showed clearly that it was upon a contemporary surface and that it 
was not a secondary interment. The posture of the skeleton suggested 
that the animal had lain down on its side naturally, with its limbs 
stretched out, and died in the midden where its remains were found. 
The bones were carefully cleared of soil, and after a measured drawing ! 


* Twas indebted to Mr James Richardson, the Inspector of Ancient Monuments, for making 
the measured drawing, 
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had been made and the skeleton photographed, it was dismembered and 
forwarded for examination to the Royal Scottish Museum.’ 

Midden C.—This midden, whose limits were not clearly defined, lay 
beneath a bed of sand some 4 to 5 feet in depth, and to the west of 
Midden A. A very large quern lay on the edge of it, the rubber of which 
was found nearby, It produced as relics numerous heavy stone clubs, 
objects of bone, slate tools, quartz scrapers, and rims of pottery refer- 





Pig, 3. Skeleton of Dog found in Midden B. 


able to the earliest occupation of the site. The food remains were 
similar to those found elsewhere. 

Between it and the seashore there are probably more midden deposits 
covered by a considerable depth of sand, and as this had had an un- 
impeded access to the area it was held to indicate the absence of any 
structural remains beneath. 

Midden D covered an indetinite aren to the north of Midden ©, and 
produced relies of an early date. Upon it was uncovered the site of a 
quartz-knapper's operations. Alongside two anvil stones on which he 
had rested the cores of quartz while striking them, lay his hammer- 
stone indented with the blows, and lying around were the cores, chips, 
and two or three finished artefacts of quartz (fig. 29), 


' A description of the skeleton is contained in a Report on the animal bones by Miss Margery 
I. Platt, M.Sc., forming an Appendix to this communication. 
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To the north-west of Dwelling No. iii, ground was uncovered on which 
sundry indefinite remains of structure were laid bare which may be 
explainable when further excavation has been carried out in this direction. 

Before ceasing work for the season a commencement was made of 
clearing off the soil above the building discovered in 1932 at the north 
end of the original passage into Dwelling No. i. A considerable amount 
of the wall-head was exposed, showing that the building is in a fair 
state of preservation and not encumbered with ruins and debris. 





Fig. 20, Site of a Quartz-Knapper's operations, 


Just before leaving « series of exploratory pits were dug in the 
meadow to the northward of the fenced-in area, and structural remains, 
which seemed to be of prehistoric character, were revealed in a number 
of them. 

The relies actually registered during the course of the season's work 
numbered over six hundred, while nearly one thousand were noted, 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELICS. 
ANVIL STONES. 


Three anvil stones—pebbles with pitted depressions on the surface— 
were found in addition to the two that lay among the quartz-knapper's 
VoL. LXVin, 17 
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material already referred to. One from chamber », Dwelling No. iii, 
consisted of one-half of a flat round stone fractured across the centre. 
Another was a flat round stone, 3} inches in diameter, with the pittings on 
the flat surface, and was found outside Dwelling No.iv, The third was one- 
half of an oblong pebble with the depression along the upper surface, and 
was found in the corridor. 

ARMLETs, 


Nine segments of armlets of polished steatite or other material 
were recovered and are illustrated in fig. 30, They appear to have been 
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Fig. %), Segments of Armlets. 


of two types—broad and pointed oval in section, or comparatively 
narrow and only slightly convex on the inner surface, Of the former 
there were only two examples, both of dark green material, highly 
polished and measuring about 1} inch in breadth. They were referable 
to the third or latest occupation of Dwelling No. iii. The narrower 
specimens were of varying colour and quality of material, and measured 
about } inch in breadth, They appeared to be referable to the second 
as well as to the third period of occupation. 

No. 1 is a segment of grey-green steatite, jt inch broad; found in 
Dwelling No. iv. 
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No. 2 is a segment of dark green steatite, plano-convex in section, 
E inch broad; found in opening out Dwelling No. iii at a level 18°25 above 
Ordnance Datum. 

No, 3 is a segment of polished steatite, grey mottled black, finch broad 
and rather thin; found at the side of the earth-house m in Dwelling No. iii. 

No. 4 is a segment of dark green steatite, slightly convex on the inner 
surface, }] inch broad; found in Dwelling No. iii at about level 15°53 above 
Ordnance Datum, 

No. 5 is a segment of polished, mottled dark green steatite, finch 
broad; found at the level of latest occupation in chamber d, Dwelling 
No. iii. 

No, 6 is a small segment of dark green material, highly polished on 
the exterior, pointed oval in section, measuring 1,°, inch in breadth but 
imperfect at one edge: found in clearing off surface soil south-west of 
Dwelling No. iii, at 18 inches below the surface. 

No, 7 is a segment of grey coloured steatite, plano-convex in section, 
tz inch broad; found at the same level as the last, 

No, 8 is a segment of polished steatite of the same form as the last, 
tt inch broad; found in clearing out earth-house m. 

No. 9 is a segment of an armlet of dark green steatite, highly 
polished on the outer surface, measuring 1,4, inch in breadth, pointed 
oval in section; found to the west of the third occupation hearth in 
Dwelling No. iii, 


BEADS OR PENDANTS, 


Right beads, or pendants, were found, fashioned from steatite or bone, 
six of the former material and two of the latter. All are illustrated 
in fig. 31. 

A cylindrical bead of bone (fig. 31, No. 3) measuring 14 inch in 
length by 4 inch in diameter was found in the portion of the shell 
midden examined to the north-west of Dwelling No. ii, lying below the 
floor-level of that site and consequently earlier than any of the other 
relics. 

No. 4 shows the other bead or pendant of bone, It is an object, 
quadrangular in section, measuring }{ inch by ys inch by } inch, 
pierced transversely towards one end. It was found in the earth-house A, 
and belongs, therefore, to the third occupation of Dwelling No. iii. 

No. 5 is a bead, or possibly a pendant, of polished steatite, in 
form a flattened sphere, measuring 7 inch in diameter and pierced 
from both surfaces, with a notch to one side as if the object had 
been suspended as a pendant. It was found in clearing out earth-house 
m, and so belongs to the second oceupation of Dwelling No. iii. 














. 
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No, 6 is an unpolished bead of steatite, { inch in thickness, with a 
eylindrical perforation. It was found in the neighbourhood of Mid- 
den D. 

No. 7 is an unpolished bead of steatite, roughly hexagonal, measur- 
ing } inch in diameter, by from 2 inch to 4 inch in thickness. The 
perforation constructed in the centre is cup-like at either surface. It 
was found in soil fallen into the earth-house m from the second level, 











7 





8 9 10 


Fig. 31, Beads of Bone and Steatite and part of a Ring of Steatite. 


No. 8 is a small oblong bead of steatite, measuring , inch by 4 
inch and from } inch to Lt inch in thickness, with an oval perfora- 
tion made from both sides, and slightly towards one end. It was 
found in Dwelling No. iv. An object of steatite (No, 1) similar to the 
foregoing, unperforated and probably an untinished 
the entrance to earth-house A. 

No. 9 is a discoid bead of steatite, measuring }} inch in diameter 
by ys inch in thickness. It was found to the south of the second 
occupation hearth in Dwelling No, iii, 

No, 10 is a discoid bead, measuring vy inch in diameter and } inch 
in thickness, with a small central perforation made from both sur- 


bead, was found in 
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faces, It was found in Dwelling No. iii at a level referable to the second 
occupation. 

It will be observed that none of these beads came from the level of 
the first occupation of Dwelling No. iii, or from a contemporary floor 
elsewhere. With the exception of the cylindrical bone bead they appear 
to be referable to the second period of oceupation. 

Ring of Steatite—One-half of what appears to have been either a pen- 
dant or a finger-ring of steatite, unpolished, was found on the level of the 
hearth of the second occupation of Dwelling No. iv. It was flattened on 
the upper and lower surfaces, tapered towards the broken ends, and 
measured 7 inch in diameter (fig. 31, No. 2). 


Boxe Onsects. 


Dwellings Nos, ii, iii, iv, and the middens in the vicinity of the last 
two, produced a very large collection of bone artefacts, 

It will be remembered that very few were found in Dwelling No. i. 
Similarly, from the earlier site, Dwelling No. ii, the crop was very 
meagre, only amounting to five. Among these, however, was a fine knife- 
shaped object (fig. 4), fashioned from the scapula of an ox. The other 
objects were all awls or piercers. 

From the other sites, however, there came no less than 139 objects, 
most of which are illustrated in figs. 32-39. These consist of chisel- 
ended tools made from cannon bones of oxen, both socketed and 
otherwise; scapulas of oxen which have been used as shovels: blunt- 
ended blade-shaped tools, usually much worn; phalangeal bones of oxen 
perforated completely, or through one wall only; objects made from 
the perforated heads of femurs; numerous awls or piercers, and mis- 
cellaneous specimens. 

Chisel-like Tools.—These numbered twenty-one. All, with one exception 
(fig. 33, No. 9), came from the earliest levels of occupation. The exception, 
which is a split bone with a rounded end, came from the level of the 
top of the remaining lintel over the earth-house m, a position which 
might associate it with the second occupation of Dwelling No. iii, but 
in respect that the roof of the earth-house at this point was sunk 
beneath the floor of the period to which it was referable, this tool might 
also belong to the earlier oceupation, 

Socketed chisels, perfect and imperfect, numbered eleven (fig. 32, 
Nos, 1-11), Of these, four (Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 7) were found on the 
earliest occupation level of Dwelling No. iii. No. 1 is formed from the 
metatarsal bone of an ox, cut or sawn obliquely and socketed at the 
process end, Apparent saw marks are visible on the oblique surface. 
No, 2 is similarly made. No. 3 is formed from a similar bone. No. 7 is 
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also fashioned from an ox metatarsal. No. 4 came from the passage 
leading out of Dwelling No. iii. to the south-west. It is made from an 
ox metacarpal. Saw marks are visible on the oblique surface. No. 6, 
made from the cannon bone of an ox, was found in Midden A. Two 
(Nos, 8 and 11) were found in Midden B. Both are made from the 
metatarsal bones of oxen. On the surface of the cutting edge of No. 11 
there are numerous saw marks. No.9 is fashioned from a sheep bone, 
and was found in Midden D. No.5, made from an ox metacarpal, was 
found at the base of an isolated piece of wall to the east of chamber M 
of Dwelling No. i. 

There were found ten unsocketed chisel-like tools (fig. 33, Nos. 1-10). 
Of these, three (Nos. 2, 9, and 10) were found in Dwelling No. iii. Two 
are made from ox bones and are imperfect, having been split. No. 10 
was recovered from the floor of chamber n and so is referable to the first 
occupation. No. 0) was found at the level of the top of the lintel over 
the earth-house m, and so might belong to the second occupation period, 
as probably also did No. 2, which was found below the floor of the third 
occupation, No, 1, formed from an ox metacarpal cut through obliquely 
was found on the east side of Midden A. No. 3, made from an ox 
metacarpal, was found in Midden A. No. 4, 3} inches long, made from 
one half of an ox metatarsal, was found also in Midden A, No. 5, made 
from the process-end of the leg bone of an ox, with all the prominences 
rubbed down, was found in Midden A, (There are numerous cut marks 
on the surface as if made with a sharp metal tool.) No. 6, from an ox 
metacarpal, split and rubbed down from both surfaces to a cutting edge, 
was found to the south-east of Dwelling No. iii. No. 7, fashioned from 
a metatarsal bone, was found in opening out Dwelling No. iv. No. 8, 
fashioned from one half of a split ox metatarsal, was found in Midden C, 

Scapula of oxen, which have been used as shovels (fig. 34, Nos. 1 and 2), 
were found to the number of eight, within Dwelling No. iii and 
on sites referable to the earlier occupations, From Dwelling No. iii 
two typical examples came from chamber p and one from 6. Of the 
former, one was found just beneath the small chamber at the entrance 
to the earth-house m, and might be referable to the second occupation, 
and the other on the floor-level. The third was found in chamber b 
at a level 14 feet over Ordnance Datum. Two were found in Midden B 
and one in Midden D. The remaining specimens were found while 
clearing ground to the east of Dwelling No. iii. 

Knife-like Objects —Two objects like knives fashioned from scapulas 
of oxen (figs. 4 and 35) were found—one (No. 4) in Dwelling No. ii and 
consequently of early date, and the other while exploring ground to 
the east of Dwelling No. iii. The former (fig. 4) is a gracefully fashioned 
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Fig. 33, Unsocketed Chisels. 
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tool, much striated on its surface, possibly from rubbing with pumice 
in the course of its reduction. The latter is imperfect, and has not 
been such a well-fashioned tool. 

Als, Pins, and Boring Implements.—The majority of the bone objects 
fall under this heading, and it is significant that they chiefly belong 
to the later occupation levels rather than to the earlier. 

It does not seem possible to differentiate between pins and awls, 


: | Buuul Finches 
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of Bone, 





Fig. 34, Seapule used as Shovels, 


and there has aceordingly been no distinction made in classifying them, 
A distinction has, however, been drawn between sharp-pointed borers 
and blunt-pointed tools. 

Sharp-pointed Borers.—In this class there are some fifty objects, made 
for the most part from splinters of bone and showing various degrees 
of finish. Of these fourteen were found in Dwelling No. iii and are shown 
in figs. 36, 37, and 38, 

Fig. 38, No, 2, is made from a bird bone. It was found associated 
with pottery of the third occupation adjacent to the entrance to the 
earth-house A, 

Fig. 37, No, 6, is a splinter from an ox bone, rubbed down to a point 
at one end and polished by use, and was found in A. 
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Fig. #8, Awls, Pins, aml Boring Implements. 
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Fig. 37, No. 7, is made from a splinter of asheep bone. It was found 
in the entrance to h. 

Fig. 37, No. 9, is made from a sheep bone. It was found in earth- 
house f, and consequently belongs to the third occupation. 

Fig. 36, No. 16, is a pointed ox bone found in opening out the earth- 
house m, so is probably referable to the second occupation. 

Fig. 36, No. 7, is a splinter of an ox bone worked to a point and was 
found at the level of the lintel over m. 

Fig. 36, No, 18, is fashioned from a splinter of a sheep bone, and 
was found in opening out earth-house m. 

Fig. 36, No, 22, is a sheep metatarsal, one end of which has been 
broken off obliquely and the remaining side worked to a point. It 
was found on the top of the wall-head of m. 

Fig. 38, No. 3, is made from the cannon bone of a sheep rubbed down 
and polished and was found on a spot at the level with the top of 
the lintel over m. 

Fig. 38, No. 5,is made from a splinter of a sheep bone and was found 
above m. 

Fig. 38, No. 18, is a small fragment of a sheep bone reduced to a smooth 
surface all over and sharply pointed to one end. It was found on the 
top of the wall-head of m. 

Fig. 38, No. 19, is a sharply pointed sheep bone and was found in 
clearing out the earth-house m. 

Fig. 38, No. 26, is made from a sheep metatarsal, rubbed down to a 
sharp point, and was found in interior of Dwelling No. iii, 

Fig. 36, No, 10, is a splinter of a bird bone which has been worked to 
a point. It was found at the north-east end of the slate box in chamber b 
and possibly belonged to the first occupation. 

It will be observed that, with three exceptions, all these objects from 
Dwelling No.iii were either found within earth-house h, or in the immediate 
vicinity of m, and of the exceptions one was found outside the door of 
h, and the other adjacent to the slate boxes in 6 which must have been 
a late intrusion, 

Dwelling No iv. produced eight specimens illustrated in (figs, 36 and 38), 

Fig. 36, No. 11, is a splinter of an ox bone worked to an oblique point at 
one end. 

Fig. 36, No, 12, is made from a large splinter of an ox bone. 

Fig. 36, No, 19, is a splinter from a sheep bone. 

Fig. 36, No. 20, is a small triangular splinter of ox bone rubbed down, 
smoothed all over, and pointed at both ends. 

Fig, 36, No. 25, is a splinter of a bone of a large sheep. 

Fig. 36, No, 26, is a curved splinter from an ox bone. 
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Fig. 38, No. 9, is a splinter of a sheep bone with the point amissing, 
Fig. 38, No. 25, is made from a splinter of a sheep bone. 
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Midden A yielded seven specimens (fig. 36, Nos, 1, 5, 9,17, 21, and fig. 


tise}? Finches 
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38, Nos. 6 and 10), in general similar to the foregoing. 


Midden B produced one (fig. 38, No. 12) of no special interest, 

Midden C yielded six (fig. 36, Nos. 3, 4, 15, and 24; fig. 38, Nos, 7, 23, 
and 24), of which only one (fig. 38, No. 7) has a particular interest in 
being made from a bird bone. The area to the east of Midden A 
produced three (fig. 36, Nos, 2 and 6, and fig. 38, No. 17). 
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Pi. 87. Bone Objects found in the Earth house A, 
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In a midden in the south corridor to the east of Dwelling No. iv, 4 feet 
below the adjacent wall-head, was found a well-fashioned awl, made 
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Fig. 38 Awls, Pins, and Boring fmplements, 


from the metatarsal bone of a sheep (fig. 36, No. 23), and another awl 
(fig. 36, No. 13). 

Fig. 36, No, 27, and fig. 38, No. 12, were found at the base of a cross 
wall in the area to the south-east of chamber M of Dwelling No. i, 
associated with the chisel (fig. 33, No. 5), and so are probably referable to 
an early date. 
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Fig. 36, No, 14, and fig. 38, Nos, 15 and 20, were found in Midden D, 
and so are also probably of early date. 

Fig, 38, No. 11, made from a splinter of a sheep bone, and pointed at 
both ends, was found in the remains of an early chamber to the north 
of Dwelling No, iv. 

The only other specimen (fig. 38, No. 22) is a splinter with no particular 
interest, and was found to the south-east of j. 

Blunt-pointed Tools.—Into this category haye been placed tools which, 
though obviously intended for piercing, have a blunt point. They 
number nine, and are shown in fig. 39. 

No, 1, made from the radius of a large sheep, was found in Midden C, 
and so belongs to an early period. 

No, 2, a portion of a split ox bone, was found in k. 

No, 3 is one-half of a split ox metatarsal, worn, and polished to a 
rounded point at one end, and was found in Dwelling No. iv. 

No, 4, made from the tibia of a sheep, and partially split, was found in 
the east corridor. 

No. 5, made from a splinter of ox bone, and smoothed with use, was 
found in Midden D, 

No, 6, made from an ox bone, was found in the south corridor, 

No, 7, a splinter of ox bone, was found in Midden D. 

No, 8, made from a splinter of a sheep bone, was found to the south of j. 

No, 9 is a splinter of a sheep bone much rubbed down and polished 
with a rounded point, found in Dwelling No, iv, 

Phalangeal Bones, Perforated,—Six ox phalangeal bones were found, 
with holes pierced right through them in five cases, and through one 
wall only in the other. All were found in Dwelling No. iii, and five 
of them were recovered from the floor of the earth-house A and are 
shown with the other bone relics from that site in fig.37,Nos.1to5. The 
other example was found in a small enclosed space at the side of the 
primary hearth in Dwelling No. iii, The purpose which these objects 
served is unknown. The perforation is large for the size of the bone, 
and shows no signs of wear such as might be caused by a cord if they 
had been worn in suspension, On the other hand, it will be observed 
that the perforation is always made at the distal and lighter end of 
the bone, which would obviously be done if suspension was intended. 

The phalanx of a smal! ox pierced near its distal end, was found by 
Mr Arthur J. H. Edwards, F.S.AScot., within a chambered cairn at 
Lower Dounreay, Caithness, associated with fragments of neolithic and 
beaker pottery, a stone axe, and human remains; and the occurrence of 
another phalanx, similarly pierced, in a Stone Age kitchen-midden at 
Oram in Denmark, is reported by Mr Edwards in his account of the 
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excavation of the above-mentioned cairn An example was picked up 
by me on the Links of Quendal, a few miles distant from Jarlshof, 
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Fig. 30. Blunt-pointed Tools, 


where numerous relics show the former existence of a culture con- 
temporaneous with that at Jarlshof, 

Heads of Femurs, Perforated —Two heads of femurs were found. both 
perforated (fig. 37, No, 8, and fig. 39, No. 10). The former was found in the 
earth-house /, and the other in Dwelling No. iv. In each case the apex 


* Proceedings, 1028-9, vol, Lxiii, p. 138. 
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has been worn as if by the pressure of some object, such as a plate resting 
on it, There are a number of perforated femur heads in the National 
Museum of Antiquities found in brochs in Caithness and elsewhere, and 
believed to have been used as whorls. It is doubtful if the Jarlshof 
specimens have been so used, for no other whorls have been found in 
their vicinity, and the friction mark on the apex of the bone suggests 
some other purpose. 

Miscellaneous Bone Objects.—Fig. 37, No. 10, is a plate of cetacean bone, 
measuring superticially 5} inches by 3] inches, with a depression towards 
the centre of each face. It was found in the earth-house h. 

Fig. 40, No, 4, is a small object, smoothed all over as if by constant use. 
It was found in chamber n of Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40, No. 5, is another tool of the same class. It is made from the 
metacarpal of an ox, bluntly pointed ut each end and reduced to a 
smooth polished surface allover. [twas found to north of Dwelling No. iv. 

Fig. 40, No, 16, is a smooth piece of sheep bone, rounded at one end. 
It was found on the floor of earth-house m in Dwelling No. iii, 

Fig. 40, No. 18, is an implement of the same sort as Nos. 4 and 5, made 
from a splinter of an ox bone and worked to a smooth surface all over. 
It was found in the area to the east of Midden A. 

Tools of the character of the above described were also found at 
Skara Brae.'’ They may have been employed in finishing the surface of 
pots by polishing, or otherwise. 

Fig. 40, No. 1, is a splinter of an ox bone, chisel-ended at one termina- 
tion and worked to a blunt point at the other. Many strive appear on 
the surface, probably produced in the course of manufacture. 

Fig. 40, No, 2, is a blunt-pointed object of sheep bone found in 
Midden B. 

Fig. 40, No. 3, is the caleaneum of an ox, partially reduced to a flat 
surface by friction on one surface, found to the south-west of Dwelling 
No. iv. 

Fig. 40, No. 6, is a spatulate object of bone made from an ox rib 
worked to a plano-convex section, found in Midden A, 

Fig. 40, No. 7, is a round-ended fragment of polished bone found 
on the top of the lintel of earth-house m in Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40, No. 8, is a round-ended chisel-like object of bone found above 
the floor-level of m in Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40, No. 9, is a flake of a large rib bone of an ox which has been 
worked down at both ends, found above m in Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40, Nos. 10, Ll, and 12, are the ends of implements worn at the 
point, made from cetacean bone, found adjacent to Midden B. 

' V. Gordon Childe, Skara Brae, p, 122, fig. 13, B2. 
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Fig. 40. Miscellaneous Objects of Bone. 
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Fig. 40, No. 13, is an oblong plate made from an ox rib, with rounded 
ends. It is much striated and came from chamber b im Dwelling No. iii, 
some 6 inches below the level of the top of the slate box. 

Fig. 40, No. 14, is part of a penannular ring of ox bone, ] inch in 
breadth, rounded off at the end, found in opening out the original entrance 
passage of Dwelling No. iii, which was used as access to the midden in 
the second period, but closed in the third. 

Fig. 40, No, 15, is a small blunt-ended object of ox bone found below 
the secondary entrance into Dwelling No. iii. 

Fig. 40, No. 17, is an oval implement of ox bone rubbed smooth all 
over and bluntly pointed to one end. It was found in Midden D. 

Fig. 40, No. 19, is a splinter of a sheep bone bifurcated at one end. 
It was found in Dwelling No. iii above the earth-house m. A similarly 
fashioned bone was found in the earth-house at Foshigarry in North 
Uist. 

Fig. 40, No. 20, is the end of an implement, worn at the point, made 
from an ox bone, and found in chamber j/. 

Fig. 40, No, 21, is an object 
in appearance resembling a 
knife-blade with a tang. It 
measures 2] inches in length 
and was found in Midden C. 

Fig. 40, No. 22, is a frag- 
ment of an implement of ox 
bone rubbed down to a smooth 
chisel-like edge at one ex- 
tremity, found to the north of 
Dwelling No. iv. 

Fig. 41 is the half of a 
perforated hammer-head made 
from the humerus of a small 
whale. 





Fig. 41. Portion of 4 Perforated Hammer-head. (1) 


Bronze RELICS. 


Only three objects of bronze were found (fig. 42). The first, an oblong 
plate, with one end turned back to form a loop, was found within the 
earth-house m in Dwelling No. iii. The second object, a ring, was 
found at the edge of Midden B; the third, an imperfect plate of bronze 


' Proceedings, 1990-1, vol. Ixy. p. SUM, fig. 28, No. 6. 
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with part of a rivet hole at either end, was found near the surface to 
the north-west of Dwelling No. iv. 


CRUCIBLEsS. 

Eleven pieces of crucible were found, unfortunately all too small to 
indicate with certainty the form of a complete vessel.’ 

The largest fragment was found in Midden A. It is a segment 
3] inches long, of a round-bottomed vessel, tapering to one end, the wall 
diminishing from 1 inch to { inch in thickness in one direction, while 
the bottom rises. The fragment suggests a bont-shaped vessel with a 
depth of about 2 inches, and an interior width of 3] inches. The 
material of which it is made is somewhat spongy in texture and friable. 
It is illustrated in fig. 43. Another fragment was found in a filling 
of stones at the back of one of the uprights forming a side of the 
so-called furnace in Dwelling No. iii, and would belong probably to 
the second occupation. Six fragments were found while opening out 
Dwelling No. iv. Two pieces came from the earth-house h; one from 
the side of the hearth of the second occupation in Dwelling No. iii; 
and another from the small enclosed area beside the primary hearth 
in the same Dwelling. 


GROOVED STONES. 


Three blocks of sandstone (fig. 44), two of them triangular and the third 
approximately so, with deep grooves, formed on the apex of each and 
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Fig. 44. Grooved Stones. (Ca. 4.) 


worn smooth, very markedly in the smallest example, and less so in 
the others, were found, two in situations referable to the early 


* Among the relics from Haag, in Denmark, were found a sufficient number of fragments of 4 
late Bronze Age crucible to admit of a partial reconstruction, an illustration of which appears in 
the Mémoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1908-15, p. 1, 
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period, viz. the floor of chamber / in Dwelling No. iii and the area east of 
Midden A, while the other came from Dwelling No.iv. The purpose of 
these stones is not obvious, but the groove suggests that it was made 
for keeping a rope in position, in which case they were probably used 
for tethering an animal, or for anchoring a boat. 


Hones, 


Four hones or polishers of fine grained sandstone were found in 
Dwelling No. iii; two of one type, and two of another. The former— 
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Fig. 45. 


small, quadrangular in section, and tapered—came from a high level, 
and belonged evidently to a late period. The latter—longer, thin, and 
flat—were both found at the level of the second occupation. They are 
illustrated in fig. 45, Nos. 1, 2,4, and 5. No, 3 was found in Midden D. 


LEATHER, 


On the level of latest occupation, associated with the pottery whorls, 
was a short strip of leather which appeared to be ancient. 
o 
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Mowu.ps, 


Fragments of clay moulds for casting objects of bronze were found 
in considerable numbers during the course of the excavation. They were 
associated in Dwelling No. iii with the earliest and the second occupations 
only. A very large number of pieces were found in the material with 
which chamber j and the passage out of it had been filled; many were 
recovered from Midden A, a few from Midden B, several from the area 
to the north of Dwelling No. iv, and also from the ground cleared, showing 
indefinite remains of building to westward of Dwelling No. i. It has 
already been observed that none were found in Dwelling No. iv, neither did 
the early midden, C, yield any examples; nor were there any fragments 
found in the area east of Midden A in association with the early pottery. 

In all, there were recovered some seventy-nine pieces of sufficient 
importance to be registered, the other fragments being chiefly portions 
of the envelopes in which the moulds had been encased. These fragments 
are, for the most part, of sword moulds, but there are also pieces of 
moulds for socketed axes, for leaf-shaped spear-heads with a pronounced 
midrib, and two pieces of moulds for indeterminate objects, 

The sword moulds greatly predominate; and while it is not possible 
from the fragments to estimate exactly the number of different moulds 
represented, judging from the colour, the shape of the keys and sockets, 
and the treatment of the matrix, the numbers are probably slightly in 
excess of thirty. In contrast to the finds of previous years, quite a 
number of these fragments of sword moulds are parts of moulds which 
have never been used —indicating the probability that they were 
fashioned on the spot. There are only nine pieces of moulds for socketed 
axes—all parts of used moulds. 

The pieces, apparently parts of spear-head moulds, numbered six 
and possibly represented only two or three weapons. 

Sword Mowds.—Among the pieces of sword mould are several of 
particular interest, though none of them add much to the knowledge 
which we acquired previously. Eight fragments which appear to be 
all parts of the same mould were found in the filling when clearing 
out a blocked passage between the chamber j and the passage r. They 
included a portion, 54 inches long, of the greater part of one side of a 
matrix fora hilt, In the casting, provision had been made for two rivet 
holes for the attachment of the grip, which were represented by two 
prominences in the centre line of the mould. This part of the mould 
presumably had been a reconstruction of the original hilt portion, as at 
the butt end there remain on the face of the exposed section three, out 
of an original number of five, tenons. These have fitted into a corre- 
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sponding number of sockets in the adjacent section of the mould 
fortunately recovered (fig. 46, Nos. 1, 14, 1m). 

Another section of the blade portion of a mould, 2} inches long, 
shows on the back the impression of a flat plate, upon which the mould 
has been supported when soft, crossed by three impressions of some 
indeterminate material (fig. 46, Nos. 2 and 3). The impression of a re 
inforcing rod was observed on the back of a mould found in Dwelling 





Fig. 46. Parts of Sword Mould showing arrangements for attachment 
of Hilt Portion and for reinforcing the Mould. ({.) 


No. i in 1982! The aboye fragments were all seemingly part of the 
same mould, the various unusual features of which indicate that there 
had been difficulty in its construction. 

A piece of a matrix, unused (fig. 47, No. 7), found in clearing out 
chamber j, was for the end of the hilt-plate, and had made provision for a 
flange on the lower edge. There was also a portion of an outer envelope 
found in chamber j, on the inside of which was a ridge about } inch broad, 
the cause or purpose of which is not obvious. 

Three pieces of unused moulds were found on the floor of chamber / 
with a number of rude stone implements, and showed on the surface 
the impression of a wooden pattern employed to form the matrix. 


* Proceedings, vol. Levil. p. 116g. 
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A section of one side of a matrix, found about 6 inches below the 
floor-level of the second occupation, showed various apparent finger 
impressions on the back. 





Fig, 47, Fragments of Clay Moulds. 


A considerable portion of the upper part of a matrix was found in 
Midden A, showing the wings of the blade with rivet holes and flange 
(fig. 47, No. 8). The prominences to form the rivet holes have been 
broken off, but holes in the surface of the mould indicate where they 
have been. A hollow runs up the matrix into the hilt, where it is 
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stopped, indicating that the convexity of the blade has been continued 
into the hilt-plate. 

The most perfect section of a mould so far recovered was found on 
the north side of Dwelling No, iii, on the first occupation level, at 


] 
t ° 


2 
TY TT ht Oe LO, 2 Inches. 


Fig. 48 1, Complete Section of a Sword Mould. 2, With broken Portions 
laid aside to expose the Matrix. 


13:13 feet above Ordnance Datum. It consisted of a section from the 
central portion of an unused mould, complete with both valves and 
outer envelopes, and measured 1) inches in length by 34 inches in 
breadth (fig. 48). The matrix was enclosed within two layers, or 
envelopes, and on the side of the inner one, where exposed, are the 
impressions of some thin ligature which had been used to hold the 
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two valves in place.! Though the section was complete when found, 
as it dried the two portions from either end became detached. 

The pouring gate (fig. 49), illustrated also in last season’s report, was 
actually found in one of the slate boxes in Dwelling No. iii. It measures 
2j inches in height, and 23 inches by 2] inches in diameter at the mouth, 
which is oval. On the under side is apparent the impression of the 
top of the mould against which it was fitted. A portion of another 
gate, amounting to about two-thirds of its original extent, was found 
in the area to the north of Dwelling No. iv. It measures 2) inches in 
longest diameter by 1{ inch broad by 1} inch deep. 





Pig. 4%, Gate of Sword Mould. 1, View from below, ta, Elevation. (a) 


Awe Moulds.—The fragments of axe moulds came from the lowest 
level of Dwelling No. iii, from Midden A, and from the area to the 
north-west of Dwelling No. iv. They revealed no features of particular 
interest. Fig. 47, No. 3, shows a portion of a cutting edge, 

Spear Moulds.—The pieces of spear moulds (fig. 47, Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 
10) all came either from the later middens, the area to the west of 
Dwelling No. i, or to the north of No. iv. 

Indeterminate Fragments.—A fragment of a mould for a circular 
object came from Midden B. 

Fig. 47, No, 9, shows another fragment found to the westwards of 
Dwelling No. i. On the matrix surface there is a well-defined hollow, 
vs inch broad, ranning from end to end, on one side of which the matrix 
is slightly convex and on the other flat. This may possibly be part of 
a mould for a sword-chape similar in some respects to a fra gment in the 


* A fragment of a mould in the Mortimer Collection in the Municipal Museum at Hull similarly 
shows the impressions of 4 cord obviously used for the same purpose. 
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collection above referred to in the Hull Municipal Museum, and illustrated 
in the issue of the Hull Museum Publications, No. 169. 

Clay Core.—A small conical object of baked clay, with traces of bronze 
on its surface, is evidently the core of the socket of a 
small bronze knife, as it exactly fits the socket of such an 
object in the Bell Collection in the National Museum of 
Antiquities (DK. 38). 


Porrery. 


The pottery from Dwelling No. ii, exeept for the sherd 
with chevron ornament found projecting from the angle 
formed by the junction of the slabs in the smaller slate box, 
was of little significance. It consisted of some eleven 
fragments, small and unimportant, with neither a rim nor 
the edge of a base represented. Nine of the pieces came Wig. st Core of 
from a level 6 inches above the actual floor, The largest Sa ccs erties 
fragment, ,%, inch in thickness, has large grains of steatite (1) 
in the body and a black polished exterior surface, in these 
respects resembling one or two sherds found in Dwelling No. i. 

The pottery found in Dwelling No. iii and its immediate vicinity may 
be divided into four classes: (1) Vessels with sides straight or slightly 
inverted, having the lip either flat on the top or rounded, and sometimes 
turned over externally so as to form a roll moulding; occasionally with 
the moulding } to } inch below the rim; and more rarely with an 
additional rounded fillet 4 inch or so below the other; hard red ware 
with no steatite in the body; (2) pottery with a rim, flat or rounded, 
on the top, and a flange projecting to the interior; having a backing of 
chips of steatite in the body; (3) vessels with a well-defined shoulder 
and a hollow under the rim, giving in profile an ogee curve; and (4) 
a class not largely represented and of late date, in which the well-defined 
shoulder has given place to a rather flat curve extending from the 
intake below the rim to the base. 

The pottery of the first class belongs exclusively to the earlier periods, 
the first of the occupations of Dwelling No. iii here dealt with, and the 
occupation of the site which preceded it. From the floor of chamber o 
in Dwelling No. iii came one of the few ornamented sherds (fig. 52, 
No. 6) which is marked on the exterior with vertical strokes. The 
examples with the bead mouldings were found, with one exception, 
in areas referable to the earlier era, but it is right to qualify that 
statement by mentioning that rims of pots were of infrequent occur- 
rence on the lowest level of Dwelling No. iii. Fig. 51 shows a pot 
of the earliest period, reconstructed from fragments which were found 
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in clearing out chamber k. Fig. 52, Nos, 3 and 4, show rims found 
in Midden A associated with Dwelling No. iii. The exception (fig, 52, 
No. 1) was found immediately below the 
floor of the small chamber on the site of 
the entrance to the earth-house m, and 
accordingly of a date previous to the 
second occupation. An example without 
a moulding (fig. 52, No. 2) was found at 
the floor-level of chamber p. Fig. 56, No. 10, 
shows a section of a base of a pot of 
this early ware found in opening out the 
original entrance to Dwelling No. iii. 

Among the debris which constituted the 
backing for the wall of Dwelling No. iii 
to the west, and between the primary 
entrance q and the secondary entrance r, 
were found numerous sherds, all with one 

Wier: E-. Rebcienbndbeell Pos exception (fig, 53, No, 6) ( which is obviously 

of Earliest Period, late,and found ata comparatively high level), 
belonging to this early type, and including 
specimens with bead mouldings below the rim (fig. 52, Nos. 7-12, and 
fig. 53, Nos, 4 and 5). Among these sherds there occurs a fragment of 
a base (fig. 53, No. 4) showing a clearly defined angle formed by the 
junction of two sides, also a piece of a straight rim showing a slight bend 
at each end (fig. 53, No. 5), thus indicating the use of square vessels as 
well as round, an assumption further borne out by the discovery of 
rectangular slates, apparently pot lids. 

Midden ©, which from its relative depth was evidently the earliest 
of the four middens which lay to the west of Dwelling No, iii, yielded solely 
pottery of this character (fig. 53, Nos. 1, 3, 7, und 8, and fig. 54, Nos. 2 
and 3). Fig. 54, No. 1, shows a base of a vessel of the same ware. 

The pottery of the second class, i.e. with a flange to the interior, 
definitely belongs to the second period of occupation of Dwelling No. iii, 
as examples were found in the earth-house m belonging to that period, 
at a level some 3 feet below the upper surface of the remaining lintel. 
Several examples found at this spot were of a black ware heavily backed 
with steatite, and ornamented with finger-tip impressions on the surface 
of the rim (fig. 54, Nos, 8 and 9)! Another sherd (fig. 56, No. 3), came 


* Among the pottery fragments recorered by Mrand Mrs Cunnington in their excavation of the 
Early Tron Age inhabited site at All Cannings Cross Farm, Wiltshire, and preserved in the museum 
at Devizes, there is a portion ofarim with a marked projection Inwardaand finger-tipimpressions on 
the surface, and in the late Bronze Age pottery found at Scarborough (see Reginmld Smith, F.S.A., 
in Archerologia, vol, bxxvii. (1027) p. 191) finger-tip impressions are freely used, not on the rime, but 
on applied fillets. 
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Fiz, 2. Sections of Pottery of the Earliest Period. (4.) 





Fig. 53, Sections, ete. of Pottery of the Earliest Period. (4.) 
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from a spot about 1 foot below the third floor, as found in chamber / 
on the western are. It is of a fine red body with finely ground particles 
of steatite in its composition, and is decorated along the mesial line of 
the upper surface with a row of pin impressions. 

A rim of a different pot (fig. 54, No. 7), found on a level with the 
top of the lintel in m, though not showing the same marked projection 
inwards, is also decorated with pin impressions on the surface, 

Fig. 55, No. 1, gives the section of a sherd with a marked projection 
of the rim to the interior and a hollow and bulge on that surface, while 
the exterior is straight. This piece came from the level of the red ash 
hearth of the second period. Fig. 55, No, 3, is a section of a sherd 
from the same spot showing the shoulder as normally on the exterior, 

The pottery of the third class, though mainly a product of the third 
period, was not absolutely confined to it, as may be gathered from 
the following examples. A section of a characteristic pot is shown 
in fig. 55, No. 4. It has been a vessel of large dimensions with an 
estimated diameter of about 1 foot. The body, much backed with 
steatite in fine grains, is rough and unpolished in the interior, but 
polished and blackened on the exterior surface, It was found below 
the floor-level of the third occupation in f. Fig. 55, No. 6, shows a 
similar section of a sherd of a small vessel, with an estimated diameter 
of 5) inches, found in the same spot as the last. Fig. 55, No, 5, shows the 
section of a rim of a small vessel with an estimated diameter of about 
Zinches. It is of a finely finished ware with, on the interior, a slightly 
vesicular surface, and on the exterior a thin pink slip, It was found in 
one of the slate boxes in b associated with the gate of a sword mould. 
A piece of a somewhat similar ware was found in Dwelling No. i. 

Fig. 55, No. 8, is a section of a rim of a coarse heavy pot with 
numerous grains of steatite in the body, In section the method of 
its construction is clearly shown, To fashion the rim of the vessel a 
strip of clay was drawn upwards to double the height required, and 
thereafter folded back on itself to form the exterior portion. This 
sherd was found in the second occupation level. Fig. 59, No. 16, shows 
a section of a similar ware. The pot seems to have been straight- 
sided, and from an indication of a corner at one extremity of the 
sherd it has possibly been square-mouthed. Its find-spot was lower 
than the third occupation floor-level. Fig. 55, No. 9, shows a section 
of pot having many grains of steatite exposed on its inner surface, which 
have obviously been rubbed down when the pot was completed, This 
sherd, found at the level of the red ash hearth, belongs without doubt 
to the second occupation. Fig. 56, No. 1, is of a sherd of rough ware 
with numerous grains of steatite projecting from the surface, also 









Fig, 53, Sections of Pottery of the Second and Third Periods, | (4.) 
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Fig. &. Sections of Pottery chiefly from the Earth-house A. ({}.) 
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of a second occupation provenance. Fig. 56, No. 2, shows a section of 
a sherd with a very pronounced shoulder, found just below the third 
occupation floor at approximately the same level as the previous 
example. Fig. 55, No. 2, is a section of a sherd of a coarser pot 
found at a slightly lower level of the same occupation. Fig. 55, 
No. 4, is of a sherd, from the same level, of similar character, but with 
the actual rim flat instead of rounded on the top. 

The pottery recovered from the earth-house h gives a valuable con- 
spectus of the pottery of the third occupation, as the risk of any casual 
intrusion from a later level, or of confusion with an earlier one, was 
absent. The pottery of the third class is well represented and that of 
the fourth also occurs, 

Fig. 56, Nos. 5-9 and 12 and 13, show the sections of the various sherds 
found therein. No.5 is of a fragment of a light red pot, black in body, 
and seemingly coated with a slip on both faces, found at the entrance. 
No. 7 shows a section, at the shoulder, of a heavy black ware with 
many grains of steatite showing on the inner surface and found as 
above. No. 6 is of hard grey ware, and flat on the rim. No. 8 is of a 
buff ware with much steatite in the body, found near the foot of the 
stair, No. 9 is also of a buff ware with grains of steatite in the body. 
The sherd indicates a diameter of 6 inches and was found as the 
previous piece. No. 11 is of a sherd of a large pot with an estimated 
diameter of 8 inches, with many grains of steatite showing in the body 
—buff to red in colour—found also near the foot of the stair. No. 12 
is a section of a piece of hard buff ware, blackened with soot, from the 
same find-spot as the last. No. 13 shows a section of a bowl-shaped 
vessel of black ware, with grains of steatite showing on the interior 
surface and polished on the exterior,’ 

There also came from the earth-house A two sherds of coarser ware 
(fig. 57, Nos, 2 and 4). No, 2 is grey in tone, with an encrustation on its 
inner surface, and shows an estimated diameter of 12 inches at mouth. 
No. 4 is blackish ware, and rather coarse. Akin to the foregoing is a 
fragment shown in section by fig. 57, No. 1. It is a buff ware, blackened 
with soot. This piece shows a very slight projection inwards at the lip, 
and the curve from lip to shoulder is very shallow. 

Amongst the debris which lay heaped up outside the entrance to 
the earth-house 4 were found several fragments of a large, coarse pot, 
other pieces of which had been found in 1932 adjacent to the hearth 
of the third occupation in Dwelling No. iii, The ware is heavy, dark 


‘In the National Museum in Stockholm there is preserved a vessel of identical form and 
character as that represented by the last-mentioned sherd, found at Sjégestad, Ostergétland, 
with a third period La Téne fibula, which is regarded as dating between 200-150 n.c. 
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Fig. 57. Sections, ete. of Pottery from the Third and Latest Periods. (.) 
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grey in tone, smooth on the exterior and very rough on the top of 
the rim and on the interior, with large protruding grains of steatite. 
A section is shown in fig. 55, No. 7. 

Fig. 57, Nos. 8, 9, 10-12 and M, fig. 58, No. 1, show also sections of 
other fragments referable to the third or latest occupation, it being 
impossible to differentiate between the relics of the last two. Fig. 57, 
No. 8, is of a fragment of a coarse reddish ware, with large grains of 
steatite in the body. It shows an estimated diameter at the mouth of 
10 inches. Fig. 57, No. 9, is of a thin buff ware, blackened externally 
by fire. The plan of the rim suggests that this has been a part of 
a four-sided vessel. Fig. 57, No. 12, is of a coarse reddish ware. Fig. 57, 
No. 14, shown in elevation as well as in section, is apparently the corner 
of a four-sided pot of the same form as No, 9, 

Fig. 57, No, 10,a black ware, polished externally, and No. 11, a fine buff 
ware, also fig. 58, No. 1, a heavy buff ware, were all found adjacent to 
the hearth in the centre of the dwelling and among the yellow peat ash. 
Their association with the third period is therefore also beyond doubt. 

The following, shown in fig. 58, Nos. 2, 3, and 7, are sections of other 
sherds found beside a hearth in chamber c of this period. No. 2 is of 
buff ware with steatite in the body, No. 3 is of light red ware with 
many particles of steatite in the body. The surface has been rubbed 
smooth in the interior, and in certain pieces of similar ware from this 
level on the exterior as well. The ware seems to have been treated 
with a slip and is in some cases polished. The usual aspect of the 
interior from the polished chips of steatite, is grey. No.7 is of a sherd, 
grey to black, rough on the interior from projecting grains of steatite, 
and blackened with soot on the exterior. 

Fig. 58, No. 4, shows a section of a large vessel of coarse ware with 
a diameter of 12 inches, rough on the interior surface and coated on 
the exterior with a drab slip, the remains of which were found among 
peat ash on a slab adjacent to the furnace above described, which 
appeared to relate to the third period. The rim of the vessel was 
fashioned with a flange to the interior. Inside, at a depth of 4 to 5 inches 
below the rim, the wall was encrusted with carbon, and on the exterior 
was a black band 1 inch to 14 inch in breadth just above that level, 
suggesting that thé cooking-pot had been sunk in the ash when in use, 
The style of this rim corresponds with that of the second period, and 
as a number of similar fragments were found adjacent at a lower level 
it possibly dates from that period rather than from the third. 

Fig. 58, No. 5, gives a section of a rim from the floor-level of / The 
sherd is black and polished on the exterior, and pierced with a hole for 
a rivet below the lip. 





Fig. 58, Sections of Pottery of the Third and Latest Periods. G.) 
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Fig. 58, No. 6, is a section of a rim from the floor of chamber e of 
the late occupation. The ware is buff on the exterior, coated seemingly 
with a slip over a dark grey body containing many grains of steatite. 
That chamber had evidently been abandoned some time before the 
occupation of the adjacent chambers ¢ and f, as its floor-level was lower 
(16°03 feet above Ordnance Datum, while the corresponding levels of 
e and f were 1655 and 16°89 feet respectively). Pottery from ¢ might 
therefore be of a slightly earlier date. 

Fig. 58, No. 8, is of a sherd found in the vicinity of the last mentioned 
at a level 1603 feet over Ordnance Datum, which corresponds with the 
floor-level of ¢ above mentioned. The pot appears to have been polished 
on the exterior and probably coated with a slip. There is a flange on 
the inner side, and there has been a deep cavetto on the exterior. 
Fig. 58, No. 10, is of a sherd from the same leyel with a cavetto and a 
well-defined shoulder, The ware has numerous chips of steatite in the 
body. Fig. 58, No. 9, gives a section of pot found on removing the latest 
peat-ash deposit from the interior of Dwelling No, iii, therefore of the 
third period. 

The pottery recovered from Dwelling No. iii was considerable in 
amount, and it was remarkable that though odd pieces of rim were 
fairly numerable, portions of base were comparatively scarce, while in 
rare instances only did contiguous fragments come to light. These 
circumstances suggest the question whether discarded and broken pieces 
of pot were not crushed down for the purpose of supplying grit for 
the body of fresh pottery. It is extremely probable that one of the 
industries carried on in the dwelling was the manufacture of pottery, and 
in addition to finding a film of clay on the surfaces of two of the large 
querns at a point referable to the second period of occupation, below 
the slabs that lay on the floor of chamber /, there was found a bed of 
reddish-coloured clay, immixed with particles of steatite, and with a 
small piece of pot pressed into the surface. In the neighbourhood of 
this material were found two pieces of hematite, possibly used for 
coating the exterior of the pots to be finished with a polished black 
surface, before firing, though it appears to have been possible to obtain 
the black colouring merely by regulating the firing.' The method 
employed in the manufacture of the pots is well illustrated in a segment 
found of a body of coarse material showing that from a basal shallow 
bowl the vessel has been built up in a series of zones, each finished 
upwards to a fine edge, against and above which the next zone is 
formed. The employment of this method is illustrated also in Bronze 
Age urns in the National Museum. 

* See Bye, Jernelderen's Keremik { Norge, pp. 211 et seq. 
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Only three rims were found in chamber j, which is situated to the 
south of Dwelling No. iii. The character of the enclosing walls showed 
that for the most part they had been built against material which had 
been employed to fill in the chamber. That this had been done at an 
early date was evidenced from the finding of a piece of sword mould 
at a fairly high level, 2 feet 3 inches below the surface. The pottery 
shows that this filling was done, probably, when the occupation of 
Dwelling No. iii was commenced. Fig. 59, No. 1, and fig. 53, Nos. 1 and 2, 
show sections of the rims recovered. Fig. 59, No. 1, is of a sherd of black 
ware with a bead moulding at 4 inch below the rim. The pot has been 
roughly made, with no steatite visible in the body, and has had an 
estimated diameter of over 12 inches. Fig. 53, No. 1, is of a sherd of 
hard, heavy, reddish pot with a smooth surface and sharp grit in the 
body. The pot has had an estimated diameter of 7) inches. Fig. 53, No, 2, 
is of a sherd of hard, light red pot, very smooth on the exterior and 
with no steatite in the body, It has had a diameter of about 10 inches. 

From the incomplete remains of chamber i in the lower levels came 
rims of class 1 (fig. 59, Nos. 2 and 3). 

Many rims were recovered from Dwelling No. iv. Fig. 59, Nos, 4, 6, 
7, 9, 10, and 12, show a selection of these. On the whole they appear 
to approximate more to the second period of occupation of Dwelling 
No. iii than to the third. No. 5 shows a close parallel to a sherd (fig, 59, 
No, 16) referable to the second period of Dwelling No. iii. 

Nos, 6, 7, and 9 were all found at a high level and are probably late, 
but Nos. 10 and 12, at 13 to 1340 feet over Ordnance Datum, were below 
the level of the floor at which the excavation of Dwelling No. iv bas 
been concluded, viz. 14:27 feet. 

Midden A was obviously connected with the early occupations of 
Dwelling No. iii, as during the third period the passage giving access 
to it from that direction was closed, and, as already stated, the pottery 
from it is of the early form. 

The pottery from Midden B, rims and a base from which are shown 
in section in fig. 59, Nos. 8, 14, and 15, also indicate an early date in 
the history of the site for this midden, 

The rims from Midden ©, which from its depth appeared to be the 
earliest of the group of middens, are illustrated in fig. 53, Nos. 7 and 8, 
and fig. 54, Nos. 2 and 3. The pottery is of a drab or a reddish tone, 
hard, with specks of mica showing on the surface, and no steatite in the 
body. This is a similar pot to that recovered from the area east of 
Midden A, and indicates that Midden C belonged to the period of 
the erection of Dwelling No. iii. 

Numerous rims conforming to one or other of the types previously 
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mentioned were found in exploring areas in the vicinity of the dwellings 
and middens, but call on the whole for nocomment. One small fragment, 
however, found to the south of chamber j, shown in section in fig. 59, 
No. 13, is noteworthy for the delicacy of the pottery. It is a fine grey 
ware, and was associated with fragments suggesting a connection with 
the second occupation of Dwelling No. iii. 

In clearing soil to the north-east of Dwelling No. i at 2 feet below 
the turf, on the surface of a paving of large flags, such as is frequently 
met with over the area, was found a heap of food refuse, including 
fish bones, among which was a sherd of coarse black ware with 
finger impressions beneath the rim (fig. 60), more akin to the craggan 
pottery of the Western Isles than to that of the earlier occupations 
of this site. A single rim fragment of a hard buff ware (fig. 59, No. 11) 
found at the north-west edge of the excavation shows a characteristic 
type of the twelfth or thirteenth century of our era. 

In conclusion, the following facts emerge from the above review 
of the pottery. The pottery of the period previous to the erection of 
Dwelling No. iii, and of the first period of occupation of that dwelling, 
is of the same character—hard, well-potted ware, usually baked to a 
brick red, with grains of mica showing on the surface, and an absence 
of steatite in the body. Clay moulds for swords, etc., of bronze were 
associated with it in both periods. The pottery of the second period in 
Dwelling No. iii shows a marked change in form and technique. Rims 
with flanges to the interior, and profiles with a shoulder and eavetto 
below the lip, and a body backed with steatite, make their appearance. 
There is still in Dwelling No. iii the association of the clay moulds, In 
Dwelling No, iv, however, the flanged rims oeeur without the association 
of either the shouldered cayetto form or the clay moulds; the inference 
being that Dwelling No, iy had a temporary occupation while only the 
former type of pot was in vogue. The pottery of the third period in 
Dwelling No. iii continues the shouldered-cavetto forms that appear in 
the previous occupation, and points the line of the decadence of the 
form in rims where the cayetto has given place to a mere constriction 
below an everted rim with a bulging body beneath, e.g. fig, 58, No. 1, and 
fig. 60. With the pottery of the third period there is no association 
of clay moulds, The occupants have passed definitely into an Iron Age 
Culture. It is worth remarking that the pottery of the latest period 
is not in any way pottery characteristic of Broch Culture, only the 
sherd shown in fig. 60 bearing any resemblance to such character- 
istic ware. It approximates rather to some of the Hallstatic forms 
of the Continent,’ and the British developments of All Cannings 

* Déchelette, Manuel 17 Arch/ologie (Archéologie Celtique), vol. ii, fig, 320, 
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Cross! and Searborough.* Both the last-named sites belonged to the 
latest period of the Bronze Culture, in that respect corresponding to 
Jarlshof in the earlier phases. 





Fig, ©, Sherd of Late Ware. (4.) 


Por Lips. 


Round dises of stone, obviously pot lids, were of fairly frequent 
occurrence, and two were found in position above the remains of crushed 
pots, leaving no doubt as to their purpose—one in Dwelling No. iii and 
the other in Dwelling No. iv. In addition to the discs square lids were 
also found, two in number, and their identity as such was fully estab- 
lished by the finding of sections of square pots. 


POUNDERS, 


Oblong pebbles, abraded at one or both ends, were found in con- 
siderable numbers, and eighty-four were recorded. They were hard 
beach pebbles, varying in length from 8 inches or thereby to 1{ inch 
(fig. 61, Nos, 1-3), Occasionally they were stones, beautifully marked 
or coloured, such as might possibly have been selected on account of 
these qualities. They were found throughout the various levels with 
a preponderance in those of later date. Frequently they occurred in 
groups, six or eight being found around the one situation. 


PUMICE. 
A large number of pieces of pumice were found, brought to the 
shores of Shetland by the ocean currents. Many pieces showed on their 


+ M. E. Cannington, Zhe Barty Iron Age Inhabited Site at AU Cannings Cross Farm, 
* Archeologia, 1027, vol. ixxvil. p, 101. 
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Fig, @, Examples of Pumice showing marks of use. 
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surfaces the marks of use as an abrasive, sometimes in smooth polished 
surfaces, at others in grooves produced in the fashioning of bone pins, 
ete. (fig. 62, Nos, 1-5). 


QUERNS. 

In all, some eight large querns were found—five in Dwelling No. iii at 
various levels, and three broken and discarded examples in middens. 
From their vicinity were usually recovered the rubbing-stones, oblong 
pebbles with one slightly convex worked surface, which had been 
given a curve to fit the bed of the quern. The type of quern was 
the same wherever found, an oblong block of stone hollowed out like 
a trough but with one end open. Such querns may sometimes be 
termed “saddle querns” to distinguish them from “rotary querns,” but 
the term is inapplicable, as in no aspect do they resemble saddles, and 
the name “trough querns” would be more descriptive. The largest 
specimen was found lying on the edge of Midden C. It measured 
2 feet 9 inches in length, 1 foot 9 inches in breadth, and 1 foot 5 inches 
in greatest depth externally, while the basin, which was incomplete, 
a portion haying been broken off, measured 2 feet in length by 1 foot 
1 inch in breadth by 8 inches in depth. The rubber was found lying 
beside it. The earlier the period of occupation the heavier the querns 
appear to have been. A typical example may be seen in fig. 6. 


SCRAPERS. 

Twenty-six scrapers of quartz were found within Dwelling No, iii 
at the level of the first occupation only, while from the floor- 
level of chamber p came several lumps of the quartz matrix from 
which they were evidently being fashioned. Scrapers were found also 
in Middens A, B, and ©, and in their vicinity. As previously related 
(p. 257), adjacent to Midden B there was found the site of a knapper’'s 
operations, with his hammer, anvils, and cores, also numerous chips 
and a few finished artefacts. 

There was found, in addition to the foregoing scrapers of quartz, 
a single example fashioned from a flake of red flint, the only flint’ 
artefact so far found on the site. It came from Dwelling No. iii at the 
north end of chamber 6 among the remains of a broken-down slate 
box at a level of about 13 feet above Ordnance Datum. 

Scrapers of quartz have also been found in Finmark in Norway.' 

A discoid object of slate (fig. 63, No. 4) found in the vicinity of 
Midden B had: the appearance of having been subjected to use as a 
scraper. 

* Universitets Oldaamlings Skriften, Oslo, 1820, Band ii. fig, , p. 31. 
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Pig. 63, Objects of Siate with Serrated Edges and a Slate Scraper. (No, 4.) 
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SHOVELS OF SLATE AND OTHER STONE. 


Perforated heart-shaped objects, chiefly of slate, but occasionally of 
other stone, were represented by one complete specimen and ninety-nine 
pieces, a number of which amounted to a half. The probability is that 
these objects were used as shovels, or spades, with the hand inserted in 
the perforation, and the fingers bent so as to exercise a downward 
pressure, as signs of wear are frequently to be found on the lower side 
of the hole towards one side, where the friction from the hand, rather 
closely confined, would be most likely to occur. The fact that these 
objects are for the most part found just outside the dwellings and in the 
middens, and rarely within the dwellings, favours this suggestion for 
their use, 

SLAG. 


Slag—Four specimens of slag were found in the course of the 
excavation. 

(1) An iron slag without any copper in it, found in the lowest level 
of chamber p in Dwelling No. iii, and associated in locality with several 
large pieces of matrix-quartz, part of a scapula much worn by use as a 
shovel, two quern rubbers, and a pot rim. (Though the level is that of 
the first occupation the sherd contains much steatite in the body, which 
is not in keeping with the composition of the earliest pottery. The 
section, however, shows no late characteristic.) (2) An iron slag similar 
to the foregoing was found in the earth-house A, (3) A slag containing 
224 per cent. of copper and 288 of lead found while opening up Dwel- 
ling No. iv. (It is noteworthy that no fragments of moulds were found 
as far as the excavation proceeded in this dwelling.) (4) A slag similar 
to the last, containing 10°56 per cent. of copper and 1°87 of lead, found 
in Midden B, associated in locality with pieces of clay moulds, slate 
implements, bone chisels, and a quartz scraper.’ 


State Toons. 


Tools with Serrated Edges.—Twenty-six objects of clay-slate with ser- 
rated edges were recovered, and all apparently referable to early stages in 
the occupation of the area. From the interior of Dwelling No. iii came 
four pieces, viz, a small fragment from the floor of /, a fragment from the 
central area, found while removing the second occupation hearth, and two 
from the early chamber o. Only one of these is worthy of illustration, 
fig. 63, No. 2, which is one of the finest specimens so far obtained. Un- 
fortunately it is imperfect—a part of the handle and of the back of the tool 


‘1 am greatly indebted to Mr Ceci! H. Desch, of the National Physical Laboratory, for having 
examined the specimens of slag and furnished me with a report on them. 


ol! “bm 
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having been broken off. It has been formed from a flake of slate rubbed 
down by pumice, and shows numerous striw on thesurface. It is supplied 
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Pig. 64. Olijects of Slate with Serrated Rdges. 


with a small flat projection at one end, possibly for attachment of a handle 
as that feature is too small in itself to afford a satisfactory grip. 
Though no cultural association is suggested between these slate artefacts 
and the objects of similar material found in Norway, notched ends of 
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the same character appear on the Norwegian knives, ¢.g. on Nos, 5116 
and 7468 of the National Collection at Oslo. 

From the floor of 7 one piece was recovered (fig, 63, No. 9). From the 
area to the south of chamber j came two imperfect examples (fig. 63, 
Nos. 7 and 8). Two specimens, each with a notch at the end, came 
from chamber k (fig. 63, No. 3, and fig. 64, No. 3). One piece came from 
Midden A; three from Midden B (fig. 63, No. 7, and fig. 64, Nos. 5 and 8), 
one of them an obvious point, and one a handled butt; one from Midden 
© (fig. 63, No. 6); and from a low level in Dwelling No. iv came one 
(fig. 63, No. 5), a point end. From the various indefinite areas in the 
neighbourhood of the middens eleven were recovered, of which five 
are shown in fig. 63, No. 1, and fig. 64, Nos. 1, 4, 6, and 7. All the 
latter have probably been handled tools. The serrations on fig. 6, 
No. 4, are worn away. 

It is difficult to determine to what use these serrated tools were put. 
It has previously been suggested, on the analogy of certain flint tools, 
that some may have been employed as sickles. 

Where wood was so scarce as hardly to be of any account in the 
economy of the settlement, it is unlikely that so many saws were 
fashioned for sawing it, let alone the fact that slate would not be a good 
material to use for such a purpose. A saw appears to have been 
employed for cutting the cannon bones to make chisels from them. 
Further purposes for their use may have been the finishing off of the 
surface of pots before they were fired, and the skinning of carcases. 

Knife-like Tools—Tools of slate with their surfaces abraded with 
pumice, but with their edges unserrated, were of less frequent occurrence 
than saw-edged tools. They seem to have been more frequently fashioned 
with handles, and the levels at which they occur are also those of earlier 
occupation, 

Five examples came from Dwelling No. iii. 

One (fig. 65, No. 8) was found in the lowest level of chamber o, and 
is made with a notched tang at one end as if for attachment to a handle, 
in a manner similar to the Norwegian examples referred to previously. 

A second (fig. 65, No. 7) came from below the second occupation 
hearth, It appears also to have had a tang or handle. Another 
specimen from this site is a mere point, which was found at the bottom 
of the hearth of the second occupation. Two other imperfect specimens 
(fig. 65, Nos. 3 and 6) were found below the second occupation level 
in p. One of these, No. 3, is fashioned with a handle. Fig. 65, Nos. 1, 
2, 4, 5, show other handled specimens, all found in the area to the west 
and north-west of Dwelling No. iii. 

These objects were also possibly used in the manufacture of pottery. 

VOL, LXVII,. 2» 
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STEATITE VESSELS. 


Although no complete vessel of steatite was recovered fragments came 
from all levels. 


Stone IMPLEMENTS. 


Roughly fashioned stone implements, for the most part peculiar to 
Shetland, were found in great numbers on every site, and almost entirely 
associated with the earlier occupations. A few were found in Dwelling 
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Fig, 65. Knife-like Tools of Slate. 


No. iv, but these also on a low level. As the specific purposes of these tools 
or implements are unknown, and as they do not group themselves into 
well-defined forms, it is considered best not to classify them particularly. 
In all, from Dwellings Nos. ii, iii, iv, the middens, and their immediate 
environment, there came, exclusive of the so-called saws and knives, 329 
artefacts made from slate or stone. With the limited accommodation 
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at the disposal in the Museum of Antiquities it was not desirable to bring 
this mass of material south, so sample specimens showing the different 
leading forms were brought to Edinburgh and are illustrated in fig. 66, 
Nos, 1-11. 

From Dwelling No. ii and its immediate vicinity came 48 specimens. 
There was one good example of a club with a fashioned grip and several 
broken pieces of other club-like implements of sandstone. The majority 
were flat oblong implements of slate, such as might have been used in 
the manipulation of clay, of which so much was found on the site; and 
the fact that one was actually recovered with clay upon it lends colour 
to this suggestion. The form is illustrated by fig. 66, No. 1. A number 
of these slate tools from this site showed a peculiar shape, terminating 
at one end in a curve like the bow of a ship (fig. 67). This form did 
not seem to occur on the later sites. Implements with serrated edges 
and knife-like tools were conspicuously absent. 

On the lowest level of Dwelling No. iii, upon the floor of chamber / 
(as previously stated), a remarkable collection was found (over 40 in 
number), associated with large unwrought pebbles, as if there had been 
a manufactory of tools on the spot, and fragments of sword moulds, A 
number of these specimens were imperfect, or merely broken fragments, 
and may have been remains of implements broken in the making, or 
material about to be remade. Among the few other specimens found in 
Dwelling No. iii was a fine-handled club-like implement (fig. 66, No, 11), 
found on removing the second occupation hearth, The majority of these 
objects were found in the middens, and in the unoccupied areas in their 
vicinity—no less than 73 coming from Midden C, and 18 from Midden D 
the earliest of the series of middens. Heavy club-like implements, with 
or without a grip, measuring as much as 14 inches in length, were fairly 
common, and there was also represented a heavy, curved, pick-like tool 
(fig. 66, No. 6). Flat oblong implements, sometimes pointed to one end, 
were most numerous (fig. 66, Nos. 1, 4, 7, and 9), and one of these, at 
least (No, 7), shows a depression on one edge as if to rest the thumb in 
while the implement was held so as to strike with the edge. 

A certain number of handled tools were found (fig. 68, Nos, 1-3), and 
also the broken handles of others, 

The purposes for which these tools and implements were used can 
best be determined by considering the requirements of the dwellers in 
the settlement. In a region in which timber was almost entirely lacking 
there was little need for sharp-edged tools such as a woodworker requires, 
and the necessities of the inhabitants would no doubt be met with 
cheaper material than bronze, while that metal was scarce and costly 
on the mainland. Slate, which was ready to hand in an outcrop at 
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Grootness on the other side of the isthmus, served the purpose. For 
extracting the slate, quarrying tools were required, and for this purpose 
the club- and pick-like implements would suffice. To fashion the slates 
lighter stone implements, such as 
are shown in fig. 68, would be 
needed. The hammer-stone found 
on the site of the quartz-knapper's 
operations (fig. 29) shows the 
class of implement that was 
employed for that purpose, the 
indentations on the tapered end 
indicating that it was held by 
the butt. Some of the tools were 
no doubt used for quarrying and 
fashioning steatite. Much use was 
made of this material, both for 
vessels, of which numerous frag- 
ments have been found at all 
levels, and also for supplying grit 
to be mixed with the potters’ clay. 
Near Cunningsburgh, on the banks of the Catpund Burn at the roadside, 
may be seen the outcrop from which the material has been quarried, 
and, in situ, a block, shaped for a bowl-like vessel, partially cut out and 
not detached from the rock. Steatite was largely used by the American 
Indians for cooking utensils on account of its fire-resisting properties, 
and its extraction from quarries was effected in exactly the same 
manner as in Shetland. For this purpose chisel-like tools of several 
varieties made of tough stone were employed, in appearance closely 
resembling some of the stone implements with which we are dealing.’ 

Tools for working clay have already been referred to, and as 
working in clay was evidently a large part of the industry of the 
township, many of the flat tools were no doubt used for extracting 
clay as well as for working it in the manner of the mason’s trowel. 

The discovery of grain in Dwelling No. i* was proof of the practice 
of agriculture. Pointed tools much worn at the point, such as Nos, 3 
and 5, fig. 66, might well have been used for working in the soil. 

The finding of large lumps of matrix quartz shows that that mineral 
was obtained from the rock rather than from pebbles, as it probably was 
more readily fractured in the former case, This would supply another 
demand for heavy quarrying tools. 

It has been said that heavy clubs, such as found in prehistoric 
? Bureau of American Ethoolouy, Bulletin W, pt. 1. p. 228. * Proceedings, vol. ixvi. p. 118. 





Fig. 67. Tools terminating in a Curve. (}-) 
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environment, were employed for removing blubber from whales in 
comparatively recent times. While it is possible that they were so 
employed in earlier times also, the scarcity of whalebone, and the 
circumstances in which the clubs are found, do not afford plausibility 
to that explanation. Specialisation had not reached a fine point when 
such tools were in use, and a quarrying club would be as readily used 





Fig. 68, Handled Tools, 


for breaking rock and removing blubber as for pole-axing an ox or 
clubbing a seal. 

Fig. 60 shows a curious object of stone, imperfect, which does not 
suggest use as a tool or implement. It is of sandstone, and was found 
at a level about 15 feet over Ordnance Datum on the east side of the 
interior of Dwelling No. iii. Presumably the object was originally 
symmetrical with two projections on each side, and so resembled a 
rudely shaped figurine. It has a peculiar interest in being one of the 
few relics from Jarlshof which has a parallel from Skara Brae in Orkney.’ 


+ Proceedings, vol. Ixy. p. 71, fig. 3. The Abbé Breuil has Informed me that very similar 
objects are used as toys among the Taoarags In North Africa, 
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A small stemmed fan-shaped object of slate, 1}? inch long (fig. 64, 
No. 2), which appears to have been the somewhat elaborate terminal 


of a handle, was found at a level 
13°81 feet over Ordnance Datum while 
searching for the wall-face of Dwelling 
No. iv. 

WHORLS. 


Only two whorls have so far been 
found on the site, and both near the 
same spot in Dwelling No. iii. Fig. 70, 
No. 1, is a thin irregularly circular dise 
fashioned from a piece of pottery, 
perforated eccentrically; and No. 2 is 
of steatite, with a large circular per- 
foration made from both sides. Both 
specimens were found at a high level 
on the floor of chamber /. 


GENERAL ORSERVATIONS. 


Three dwellings have now been 
completely excavated at Jarlshof, and 
a fourth partially, so as to leave exposed 
a late level of occupation. Examination 
has also been made of various kitchen- 
middens, 
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Pig. 68. Stone Object resembling 
a Figurine. 
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Fig. 70. Spinning Whorls. (4.) 


Dwelling No. ii, from the relative position of its floor, was the earliest. 
It produced no fragments of moulds for casting objects of bronze, 
One sherd of decorated pottery (fig. 3) was found in it, but that pottery 
is in no way characteristic of Bronze Age material. 
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Dwelling No. i showed two main periods, One disclosed in the 
larger part of the dwelling which extended from the original entrance 
eastward, and yielded numerous fragments of moulds for bronze swords 
and axes. The other in the lower levels of chambers G, H, and L, in 
which there were no fragments of moulds, 

Dwelling No. iii disclosed three main periods of occupation, the two 
lower of which yielded numerous fragments of moulds, and the upper 
none. The pottery of the lowest level, however, differs markedly from 
that of the two later occupations, while no such distinction separates 
that of the other two. None of the pottery could be called character- 
istic Bronze Age pottery, and it is not surprising that a piece of iron 
slag should haye been found at the level of the earliest occupation. 

Dwelling No. iii was erected on the site of an earlier habitation, 
remains of which are chambers j and k and the passage r. The mass 
of debris between Dwellings Nos, iii and iv has been derived from this 
earlier construction, and contains numerous relics from it. The pottery 
found from these sources is akin to that of the first occupation of 
Dwelling No. iii. 

Dwelling No. iv has been excavated partially so as to leave exposed 
late features similar to those which were removed from the higher level 
of Dwelling No. iii. There is no doubt that remains of earlier occupation 
lie beneath. The pottery from Dwelling No. iv indicates a connection 
with the second occupation of Dwelling No. iii, but there is an absence of 
moulds from it, a fact which suggests a later date. 

The middens, as disclosed by the relies, are all referable to the earlier 
occupations, 

The details of the latest construction do not correspond to those of 
the brochs, nor does the pottery resemble characteristic broch pottery. 


I cannot conclude without acknowledging the help of many friends. 
I am greatly indebted once more to Miss Margery I, Platt of the Royal 
Scottish Museum for the examination and report on the animal bones, 
From Mr James S. Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monuments, I 
obtained valuable assistance in recovering the dog's skeleton and in 
making a measured drawing of it. For many weeks my son, Mr A. T. 
Curle, attended daily and washed the numerous relics as they were 
recovered from the soil, Major A. A. Gordon, C.B.E., also helped in a 
similar manner, while at the close of the season The Hon. J. M. Balfour 
took a share of the supervision. Nor must I omit to thank Major 
Gardner, F.R.LA.S., who took considerable pains to make me a sketch 
of a crushed earthen pot with its stone lid upon it, which I was 
unfortunately unable to make use of as an illustration. Mr J. B. Mackay 
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of H.M. Office of Works, as in the previous year, afforded me much 
assistance and was resourceful on all occasions; Mr Baird, the official 
foreman of the Department, was invaluable; while the staff of local 
workmen showed, as heretofore, intelligence and enthusiasm in the 
execution of their work. Lastly, I have been indebted to Dr Graham 
Callander, the Director of the National Museum, and to Mr A. J. H. 
Edwards, the Assistant Keeper, for much help while this paper was in 
preparation and passing through the press. 


REPORT ON THE ANIMAL BONES FROM JARLSHOF, SUMBURGH, 
SHETLAND, By Maroery I. Pratt, M.Se., Royal Seottish Museum, 
Edinburgh. 

The animal remains obtained in the course of excavation at Jarlshof, 
Sumburgh, in 1933, resemble in kind those found in Dwellings No.i and 
No. ii in the previous year, and are quite typical of a Bronze or Early Iron 
Age settlement. Early domesticated or semi-tame animals of use for food, 
e.g. sheep, ox, and pig, are, of course, most abundant. Other species 
represented by more scanty remains may have been also utilised in this 
way. The various species are recorded below in order of their numerical 
predominance, so far as the mammals are concerned; other groups are 
of minor importance. 


Sheep, 

The bones of the sheep obtained last year occurred in varying pro- 
portions in different parts of the excavation. As on previous occasions 
they exceed in number those of any other domestic animal. Skulls, even 
of a fragmentary nature, are not numerous, and there is no indication 
of the presence of many varieties of sheep, as there was in previous years. 
In particular there are no remains of the typically small Shetland sheep, 
or of the hummel type. All the smaller bones apparently belong to 
immature sheep, judging by a lower jaw of comparatively large size, 
which has not the adult dentition, There are, however, a few horn-cores 
and odd limb bones indicating a sheep of unusually large and slender 
build. These were obtained in parts of the excavation of early date, 
e.g. from the passage known as the “South Corridor" between Dwellings 
No. iii and No. iv and Midden ©, Therefore, in the absence of skulls of 
varying adult type, it may be safely assumed that the numerous smaller 
bones represent early growth stages of a heavy-horned, large-limbed, yet 
slender sheep, which is the only type present. The large horn-cores are 
reminiscent of those of the Soay sheep. Where horn-cores remain 
attached to a fragment of skull, these are seen to diverge from one 
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another at an angle of about 105°; sweeping in a wide gentle curve 
slightly upwards, but chiefly outwards and backwards. There is a 
prominent ridge on the upper surface along the whole length of the core, 
and a second on the under surface; anterior to these the core is rounded, 
but flattened posteriorly. Hence, at any point the core is semicircular 
in section, with the flattened surface posterior. The surface texture is 
smooth and finely pitted. The cores do not appear to have been so long 
as those of the Soay sheep, but since all the specimens from Sumburgh 
are broken and incomplete at the end, it is impossible to state their 
original length. Nevertheless, in their solidarity, massive size, angular 
shape, and surface texture they resemble the horn-cores of the Soay. 
A few other bones of this large variety of sheep from this excavation 
have been preserved, fortunately whole or nearly complete, so as to 
admit of measurement and allow of interesting comparison with the 
corresponding bones of the Soay skeleton in the Royal Scottish Museum. 
It will be seen from the measurements recorded below that the cannon 
bones compare very closely, the Sumburgh bones being actually slightly 
longer than those of the Soay species, yet the former are even more 
slender, as shown by the shaft measurement: 


Sumburgh. Soay (R.S.M.). 


Metacarpal: 
Max. length : ~ z 13°0 ems. 12°75 ems. 
Max. width of proximalend . . 24, 24, 
Max. width of distal end . ‘ 5 2°55 45 BS 
Min. width of shaft . ; : ; 1°45. ,, 1% « 
Metatarsal : 
Max. len ‘ ; " . = 14°15 ,, iss 
Max, width of proximal end . ; 0) 5 PO 53; 
Max. width of distal end . = - 3: 5 245 ,, 
Min. width of shaft . : ; A ae 126: = 
Radius: 
Max. len 3 ‘ - . ; 14°35 ,, 1672 ows 
Max. width of proximal end =. ; 2°85, 25 
Max. width of distal end . . : 2°55... SHE og 
Min. width of shaft . . 5 15: G 1S. i 
Tibia: 
Max. woxth “ P Sit: S ie pS get 
Max. width of proximal end . , Sis, a3) ~C«; 
Max. width of distal end . 3 Gy 2°45. S75: x, 
Min. width of shaft . : : 14 ., 165 =, 
Humerus: 
Max. length : . = (238: =;:) 158 2s 
Max. width of proximal end . - iy 23 ,, 
Max. width of distal end . F 3 BO +; $35 ,. 
Min. width of shaft . < - . Me 3, 75 


* The figure in brackets is the length of a fragmentary bone. 
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Sumburgh. Soay (R.S.M.). 


Femur: 
Max. length - - (161 ems.) 19°0 ems. 
Max. width of proximal end . ; 43 ,, 455 ,, 
Max. width of distal end . 3 ® soe 415 ,, 
Min. width of shaft . = x y  Feres 165, 


Skulls and lower jaws are either immature or, if adult, badly broken. 
Measurements of a few of the fragmentary horn-cores are recorded 
below for comparison with those of the Soay sheep: 


Soay 
Sumburgh. (R.S.M.). 
Horn-cores: 8S. Corridor. Midden C. Midden 0. 
Outside length of curve (lfSems.) (15 ems.) (18 ems.) 32) ems, 
Girth at base . 138 _.,, 18°0.,, 35 5, 17°83. 
Distance between bases 34 ,, 3S we 83 ,, 


These measurements, few as they are, point to the presence of a 
sheep greatly resembling the Soay, heavy-horned and with long slender 
limbs of even moredeer-like proportion. With few exceptions the 
bones of immature animals only are found in the middens. Many 
bones show teeth marks and evidence of gnawing, this being an indi- 
cation in itself that dogs were kept, a fact of which there is further 
verification in the discovery of a complete dog's skeleton, to be 
described later. 


Ox. 


Bones of the ox from Sumburgh this year are quite numerous, but 
do not represent so many individuals as those of the sheep. There are 
also more young animals represented than adults, although it is always 
difficult to judge the number of adults since their bones are invariably 
more broken up. The large fragments probably are all that remain of 
bones which have yielded a good supply of marrow. Every bone of 
the skeleton may be recognised in whole or in part—small ones such 
as carpals, tarsals, and phalanx bones have escaped damage and are 
particularly numerous. Measurements have been taken of a few 
complete bones for comparison with those of the small Shetland ox 
and are recorded below: 


Sumburgh. Shetland (R.S.M.), 
Metacarpals: A, B. 
Max. iene . 183 ems. 17° ems. 17°75 cms. 
Max. width of proximal end 62 ,, St ., B55 
Max. width ofdistalend . 53 ,, 55, 555 ,, 
Min. width of shaft - ee ee 28.3, 205: -, 
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Sumburgh. Shetland (R.S.M.). 

Humerus: A. B. 

Max, length . ‘ ; . 825 ems. Ss 26-5 ems. 

Max. width of proximalend 11°05 ., ss S05 cs 

Max, width of distalend . 389 ,, a OTs is 

Min. width of shaft . ‘ 305° 5, Sas 3°05. 4 
Atlas vertebra: 

Length of centrum : 40 4, 3°05 ems. Sse 


It is unfortunate that there is not more complete material for 
measurement and comparison, but from the evidence it is apparent 
that the Sumburgh oxen are not far removed from the typically small 
Shetland race of oxen found in the island to-day. The cannon bones 
are almost identical, whereas two humeri are only slightly longer 
though more slender of shaft than those of the small Shetland ox. 
These early oxen were probably slightly taller with more slender limbs. 
No skulls were found, and only an occasional lower jaw with remains 
of a milk dentition. The few horn-cores found point to a shorthorn 
type. They are small, heavy, and cornute, rapidly becoming pointed 
distally. Their girth at the basal point of origin is roughly equal to 
the length of the outer curvature, as seen below: 


Sumburgh. 
Horn-cores: A, f 
Length of outer curvature . ; s 14°75 ems, 15°9 ems. 
Circumference of base . ‘ 5 2 14°75 ,, 15°3 ,, 


The ox bones appeared in quantity in all parts of the excavation, 
except in the “South Corridor,” where they were only sparsely repre- 
sented. There is no indication of an ox of larger breed, the small-sized 
ox of rather slender build being evidently the only kind present. 

Pig. 

As in previous years remains of pig are much less numerous than 
those of sheep and ox. Very young or small-sized pig remains were 
found dispersed in different parts of the excavation; yet only a few 
fragments of skulls, lower jaws, and metatarsal bones are representative 
of adult animals, The bones appeared sparsely everywhere except at 
the very lowest levels, in 4 and in the uppermost layers, ie. the 
surface of Dwelling No. iii. Many of the lower jaws had milk molars 
present and the last molars not fully grown. One fragment of skull 
from earth-house A contained an adult tooth row showing wearing of 
the last molartooth. This furnishes a slight difference from the domestic 
variety of to-day, in which the last molar is not usually so worn, The 
total length of the upper tooth row as taken from this last fragment 
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is 1035 ems. In another similar adult skull fragment from the “South 
Corridor,” the tooth row measures 99 ems. Neither of these indicate 
pigs of very great size. 

Pony. 

With the exception of one bone—a phalanx of small size—the pony 
is not represented this year. This is rather surprising, since remains 
of pony were thinly scattered throughout all parts of Dwelling No. i 
excavated in 1952. 

Dog. 

Under this heading is recorded the most important animal find of 
the year, ic. the almost complete skeleton of a dog. Its association 
with these early dwellings makes it of late Bronze Age, or Early Iron 
Age date, and as such it is certainly the earliest and most primitive dog 
so far found in Scotland. Its position was quite natural, and gave no 
suggestion of disturbance of the remains since the animal lay down 
and expired at the entrance to Midden B, The dog was about 18 inches 
high at the shoulder and resembled in other proportions a terrier. The 
maximum length of the skull is 175 mms., and though slightly larger, 
compares closely in most respects with a dog's skull (preserved in the 
British Museum) from the Swiss Lake Dwellings. The Sumburgh dog 
differs mostly from these early Swiss Lake Dwelling dogs in the 
markedly greater width of the cheek-bones. In this respect it differs 
also from most other dogs of early date, e.g. those of Early Stone Age 
figured by Riitimeyer' and Bronze Age dogs, as recorded by Degerbil,* on 
the Continent, The only specimen which resembles the Sumburgh 
dog in its proportional width of cheek-bones is the skull of a larger 
dog in the British Museum labelled “Canis familiaris, Early Iron Age, 
from Hanging Langford Camp, Wilts.” However, in its smaller size 
and general features the Sumburgh dog's skull appears to be much 
more closely related to the Stone Age type (Canis palustris) than to 
the larger species typical of the Bronze Age (Canis inostranzew!).* 

Seal. 

Remains of the Grey Seal (Halicherus grypus) were very sparsely 
distributed in all parts of the excavation. A few lower jaws, claws, 
leg-bones, and vertebr of adult size occurred in Midden A, also in i and 
earth-house / associated with Dwelling No. iii. Bones of the young of this 
species occurred. The common seal (Phoca vitulina) was not represented. 


+ “Tie Fauna der Pfahibauten in der Schweiz,” von Dr L. Riitimeyer, Vouwraus Mem, dela 
Soc. Helvétique, vol, 19 (1882), ; 

* “ber prihistorische, dinische Hunde,” von Magnus Degerbol, Pudlikationer fra Universi- 
tels Zoologiake Museum, Kébenhaen, 

* A separate and more detailed report of the entire skeleton will be shortly submitted for 
publication to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
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Whale. 
In Middens B and C and in earth-house A a few fragmentary remains 


of whale of unknown species occurred. These included parts of vertebra, 
a first rib, and part of a lower jaw. 


Field Mouse. 


The skull and limb bones of a Field Mouse (A podemus sylvaticus) were 
found in earth-house f, Since these small animals burrow extensively 
to-day, their remains are not of prehistoric interest. : 


Birds. 


The remains of these are thinly scattered in most parts of the 
excavation. In Dwelling No. iii and its associated earth-houses odd bones 
of the Eagle, Falcon, Gannet, Skua, Cormorant, Shag, and Lapwing occur; 
while in Middens A and B, Cormorant, Gannet, Shag, and Goose are 
represented. Of these remains those of the Gannet are the most 
numerous. 

Fish. 


Very few fish bones were found this year, some in Dwelling No. iii, 
others in earth-house A, Only two species are represented—the Cod and 
the Wrasse—parts of the skull and teeth or vertebra of these only 
being found. 

Shells. 


Shells of the Limpet (Patella vulgata) were very numerous in the 
middens, Those of the spout-fish (nsis ensis) were only found in one mid- 
den preserved beneath a stone, elsewhere they had entirely disintegrated. 


Sponge. 

In the corner of chamber p, Dwelling No, iii, a curious light grey sub- 
stance was found, resembling a piece of cotton-wool or some kind of fabric. 
This, on microscopic examination, was found to be composed of tiny 
glassy monaxon spicules, proving it to be the remains of a specimen of 
the Bread-crumb Sponge (Halichondria panicea) found commonly in the 
shallow waters round our coasts, Its presence within the dwelling at 
Jarlshof is puzzling, as it must have been brought by human agency to 
the spot where it was found. Such glassy sponges from time to time have 
been used for only two purposes by man: firstly, as fertilisers, and secondly, 
in lieu of cosmetics. It is highly improbable that the inhabitants of 
the dwellings at Jarlshof should have been aware of their former use, 
and very remarkable should they have employed the material for the 
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latter. Iam indebted to Mr M. Burton, M.Sc., of the British Museum, for 
the information that some primitive people make use of glassy sponges 
in place of cosmetics. The practice of using freshwater sponges for this 
purpose has been attributed to the early Russian people. The minute 
glassy spicules of the sponge rubbed on to the skin cause slight irritation, 
and produce in consequence a natural bloom. From an isolated instance 
of a discovery of this kind it is unwise to draw conclusions. 


Human. 


Among the remains of Dwelling No. iv, very early in date, occurs the 
parietal bone of a human skull. Miss M. L. Tildesley of the Royal 
College of Surgeons kindly examined this for me. She suggests it 
possibly belonged to a man under thirty-five years of age, having a 
broad-headed type of skull. This latter type is quite in agreement with 
a Bronze Age date. 


Derived as they are from the middens of an early dwelling, the bones 
are of a fragmentary nature, as would be expected: the extent of this 
has been noted already under the various sub-headings. Apart from 
the unique find of the dog's skeleton, the sheep remains create perhaps 
the greatest interest this year. More curious even than the lack of 
variety found last year is the apparent absence of the small Shetland 
breed. This typical remnant of an early domestic variety—the Peat or 
Tarbary sheep—which has always been regarded as having had especial 
preservation in Shetland from an early date. So far as evidence goes, 
and providing that the Dwellings exposed this year are earlier in date 
than those of last, it is a sheep having affinities with the other primitive 
domestic breed—the Soay—which has gained priority in Shetland. This 
is quite consistent with the fact that this large-horned early domestic 
race (according to Professor Ritchie!) was widely spread in Europe in 
the Bronze Age. The question as to which of these two early breeds 
was the first to inhabit Shetland may be answered as the result of 
further excavation, and, following from this, the subsequent history of 
the various breeds of sheep in these islands. 

An interesting agreement with early excavations in Denmark is the 
presence of bones of the Grey Seal (Halicherus grypus)—rather than 
those of the Spotted Seal (Phoca vitulina) most common to-day. The 
latter species, according to Degerbdél,* was rarely present in seas of the 
Early Stone Age, having apparently become increasingly more common 
as time has gone on. 


+ J, Ritchie, M.A., D.Sc. (1920), Animal Life in Scotland. 
* Magnus Degerbél, Kobenhavn (1983), Danmarks Pattedyr i Fortiden, 
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IV. 


A LONG STALLED CHAMBERED CAIRN OR MAUSOLEUM (ROUSAY 
TYPE) NEAR MIDHOWE, ROUSAY, ORKNEY. By J. GRAHAM 
CALLANDER, LL.D., F.S.A.Scor., DirecToR OF THE NATIONAL Mus#UM 
oF ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND, AND WALTER G. GRANT, F.S.A.Scor. 
Wrrs A Descriprion OF THE SKELETAL REMAINS, BY Proressor ALEX. 
LOW, M.A., M.D., FS. A.Scor, 


On the south-west coast of the island of Rousay, Orkney, about 
100 yards south-south-east of the broch of Midhowe, is an oblong grass- 
covered mound which lies roughly parallel to, and about 22 yards distant 
from, the seashore (fig. 1).'. Before excavation it measured about 100 feet 
in length and about 30 feet in breadth, its main axis running 11" west 
of north magnetic, nearly north-north-west and south-south-east. The 
top stands about 9 feet high and some 35 feet above high-water mark. 
On the landward side the mound merges gently into the adjoining 
field, which rises in a gradually steepening ascent towards Mansemass 
Hill; on the side towards the sea the ground falls away in a slight 
slope to the edge of a low cliff. Apart from its shape, which formerly 
was partly obscured by a dry-stone dyke running along its crest, the 
only indications that it was artificial were the tops of a row of stones 
peeping through the turf in a straight line near its western margin. 
To ascertain the character of the monument a short length of this line 
of stones was laid bare and a shallow trench driven across the mound 
as far as the dyke on the top. These excavations disclosed a cairn of 
stones with a wall-face on the outside and with chambers inside, For 
about a quarter of the length of the mound the wall-face, which runs in 
a straight line, was laid bare as far as the south-western corner. This 
corner was square, the southern end being built at right angles to the 


+ When Mr Grant decided to excavate this site he asked Mr J. Hewat Craw to supervise and 
describe the operations. In July 1032 the entrance passage and the first three cells were examined, 
and some trial excavations were made at other parts to determine the limits of the structure 
within the mound. In July and August 1063 the remaining nine cells were explored, but 
Mr Craw had to return home before the work was completed, leaving Mr Grant and myself to 
finish it. Before his lamented death a fow weeks later Mr Craw had drafted a preliminary 
report on the work of 1002, which, however, had to be recast in view of later discoveries, He had 
also kept very full working notes of the 183 operations, Having followed the whole course of 
the excavations, we have been able to complete this account from the material left by Mr Craw 
and from our own observations. Mr Grant has now conveyed the castody of the monument to 
HLM. Office of Works.—J. G. C. 
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main axis of the cairn, while the south-eastern corner was rounded. 
A short section of the straight wall-face near the centre of the eastern 
side, and the curved northern end were also cleared, but not to the 
foundation. 

No further excavation for the purpose of exposing the remaining 
part of this wall was undertaken in 1933, as it had been decided to 
ltand over the monument to the custody of H.M. Office of Works, which 
Department, in the course of the operations necessary for its preservation, 
would uncover the entire periphery. This work was carried out during 





Fig. 1. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: View trom south-west, showing Foundation of Outer 
Casing Wall and Face of Part of Inner Wall. 


the present summer, when the remains of the face of an outer wall or 
easing were exposed at an average distance of 5 feet 6 inches, and 7 feet 
9 inches outside the inner wall on the east and west sides, and 5 feet 
9? inches and 4 feet 6 inches from it at the north and south ends, the 
intervening space being packed with small stones (fig. 2). As in the 
case of the inner wall, the outer one is practically straight at the sides 
and curved at the north end. The south end is similarly curved round 
the corners, while, as we have seen, the inner one is straight, except 
at the south-east corner, The extreme length of the building is 106 feet 
9 inches and the breadth 42 feet 6 inches. 

The height of the inner casing still standing, as exposed by the 


* This work was done after the paper was read, bat before it went to press, 
VOL. LXVIH, 21 
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Fig. 2. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: View of Outer Casing Wall it) 
and Inner Wall (2) 





Fig. 3, Midhowe Chambered Cairn: Outer Casing Wall, east side, and Chamber covered 
with corrugated iron pending preservation work. 
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Office of Works, varied from about 4 feet to nearly 5 feet on the east 
or landward side, and from 34 feet to 6 feet on the west, the central 
section on each side being best preserved. This face of walling was 
nearly vertical and the stones were, as in ordinary building, laid on 
the flat, 

Along the greater part of the west side nothing remained of the 
outer casing wall except the displaced foundation courses (fig. 1), but 
nearing the north end it survived to a height of about 2 feet. Along 
the east side (fig. 3) and round the north end it showed remarkable 
structural features, There were two foundation courses, each formed 





Fig. 4. Midhowe Chambered Calrn : Lower Part of Casing Wall 
where direction of slanting stones alters (1) and (2). 


of slabs 4 inches to 5 inches thick, the lower projecting 3 inches to 
4 inches outwards from the upper, which in its turn projected the same 
distance from the wall-face above it. These stepped foundation courses 
extended about three-quarters along the east side from the south 
corner, and were traced in places at the north end. In other parts 
the two foundation courses were laid flush. Above the foundation the 
stones in the face of the wall were set obliquely, their edges to the 
outside sloping downwards from left to right from the east side of the 
entrance passage round the south-east corner, and along the east side 
as far as the turn in the north-east corner, Here the direction of the 
stones was reversed, the slant downwards being from right to left (fig. 4). 
This latter arrangement was probably continued round the north end 
and along the west side and south end as far as the entrance passage, 
as portions of it remained in position at the first-mentioned place, and 
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between the south-west corner and the entrance. Above the oblique 
building was what might be called a string-course, formed by slabs laid 
flat. At the best-preserved part the height from the top of the founda- 
tion courses to the top of the string-course was about 2} feet. On the 
upper side of the string-course was a scarcement about 5 inches wide, 
above which the face of the wall was continued upwards by stones, again 
built obliquely, but slanting in the opposite direction from those below, 
thus forming a sort of herring-bone pattern (fig. 5). Only a short length 
of the upper face remained, about half-way between the middle and 





Vig. 5. Midhowe Chambered Calrn: Face of Casing Wall, showing 
lower (1) and upper (2) parts slanting In opposite directions, 
with atring-course between. 


north end of the monument, where it survived to a height of about 
1 foot at most. 

Very little of the outer easing remains at the south end, as so much 
of the building has been taken away that the face of the inner wall 
is exposed (figs. 6 and 7). All that survives of the outer face is about 
6 feet on either side of the doorway of the entrance passage leading 
into the burial chamber. On the west side it is no more than 10 inches 
in height, and on the east about 2 feet, but it is reduced to the foundation 
courses by the time it reaches the south-east corner. The doorway has 
been carefully built up flush with the outer wall (fig. 7). 

The entrance passage was originally 12 feet 9 inches in length, but 
the surviving portion from the face of the inner wall to where it enters 
the gallery is § feet 6 inches. It measures 3 feet 3 inches in width at the 
opening in the inner wall, slightly more at the centre, and 3 feet 1 inch 
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at the inner end. Just before it enters the gallery two steps, each about 
9 inches in height, lead downwards (fig. 8). The walls of the passage still 





Fig. 6. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: South-east corner, showing 
Line of Outer Casing Wall (1) and of Inner Wal) (2). 





Fig. 7. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: South end, showing 
Entranoe in Outer Wall blocked up. 


rise to an average height of 2 feet 6 inches, but, as none of the lintels 
survive, the original height eannot be ascertained, 

The burial chamber, completely filled with stones which had fallen in 
when the roof collapsed (fig. 9), is divided into twelve cells by large 
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upright flagstones, measuring from 3 inches to 9 inches in thiekness, 
bonded into the lateral walls opposite each other and projecting towards 
the centre. As excavated, the interior of the building looks like a long 
narrow byre, with twelve stalls on each side, separated from one another 
by short trevisses of slabs (fig. 10 and Pl. V.), The well-built dry-stone 





Fie. & Midhowe Chambered Cairn: View of Entrance from the interior. 


walls are vertical. At some points, indeed, in the cells near the entrance, 
appearances at first suggested that the roof had been corbelled inwards, 
but later on it became evident that the inward thrust had been produced 
after the collapse of the structure. The west wall of Cell No. 5 showed 
a distinct straight-jointed break, the significance of which is not obvious. 
It is just possible that the portion further north represents an after- 
thought, in the form of an extension of the chamber; but this ia doubtful, 
as the break occurs near the centre of the cell. At its inner end the 
gallery is not closed by ordinary walling, but by a large slab, 3 feet 
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3 inches high, set on edge. The last cell, No. 12, is divided into two 
compartments by three low slabs, also set on edge. These form a 
partition that extends from wall to wall across the passage-way, and 
they are so arranged that the one in the centre overlaps the two at 
the sides, The inner compartment is paved with flags, and the west 
side of the outer is partitioned off 
with a slab set on edge. 

The gallery measures 76 feet in 
length. As its lateral walls are 
not in exact alignment the cells 
are of varying breadth, the first 
four measuring about 6 feet 
6 inches, those in the centre up 
to 8 feet, and those at the north- 
ern end about 7 feet 3 inches. 
The distance between the upright 
flags separating the cells ranges 
from 4 feet to 7 feet, and their 
inward projection from 1 foot 
6 inches to 2 feet 4 inches, leaving 
an open space of from 3 feet to 
4 feet in the centre between the 
inner ends of the opposite pairs. 
The two tallest of them are near 
the centre of the gallery, between 
Cell No. 6 and Cell No. 7, where 
the flag on the enst is 7 feet 
6 inches high and the flag opposite, 
on the west, 7 feet. The others 
diminish in height as they ap- 
proach the ends of the structure. 
Those between the six southern 
cells range from 6 feet 9 inches to 
4 feet 6 inches, the shortest being at the inside of the entrance passage. 
The tops of several of these have broken off naturally at an angle, and in 
the case of three on each side, the void so formed has been filled with 
stones laid on the flat to secure a more level surface. The slabs between 
the northern cells are more regular in height, the average being about 
5 feet. They have been dressed in a most unusual fashion, their upper 
part having been smashed off with heavy blows of hammer-stones, 
struck downwards in a slanting direction and delivered first on the one 
side and then on the other. This is clearly seen in fig. 10. 





Fig. ¥. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: Debris 
from collapse of Roof, 
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The roof seems to have been lintelled. Probably slabs were placed 
longitudinally on the tops of the upright stones close to the side walls, 
and the intervening space in the middle covered with lintels laid trans- 
versely. Numerous flat stones that would have been suitable for this 
purpose were observed amongst the fallen debris with which the gallery 





Fig. 10, Midhowe Chambered Cairn: View from north, showing tops of Slabs dressed aif. 


was choked. As in many of our other Scottish cairns, there would 
doubtless be a thick covering of stones, built on the top of the lintels 
to keep them in position when complete, before the monument became 
obscured by the natural accumulation of soil and decayed vegetation. 
At the northern end of the cairn are the remains of what may have 
been an entrance passage (fig. 10), the bottom of which is about level 
with the top of the slab which forms the end of the chamber already de- 
scribed. On the west a wall, now 8 feet 3 inches long and 2 feet 3 inches 
high, slants slightly outwards towards the exterior, and the correspond- 
ing wall on the east has been destroyed save for a short length where it 
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joins the gallery. It has been suggested that this gave access to an upper 
chamber in the northern half of the eairn. As things are to-day, there 
would be little space between the floor and the roof of such a structure, 
but it is certain that the monument has been much despoiled and that 
it must originally have been very much higher. Seeing that barely 
four miles to the south-south-east on the same island, at Taiverso Tuick, 
there is a chambered cairn with two storeys, it may well be that the 
inner portion of the Midhowe cairn had likewise been two storeyed. 
The presence of a wall-hold above the low divisional slab on the west 
side of the end cell, 3 feet 9 inches from the floor, and of a slight scarcement 
immediately adjoining it in the north-west corner of the cell, strengthen 
the claim for an upper storey at this part. The wall-hold and scarce- 
ment are shown prominently on the right-hand side of the foreground 
of fig. 10. 

From the south end of Cell No.7 to the northern end of the gallery, 
at a height of about 5 feet 6 inches above the floor, on the east side, is 
a wall-head finished with a paving of thin slabs which extends back 
from the face of the wall from 12 inches to 2 feet 6 inches.' There is 
no corresponding feature in the first six cells nor on the west side of 
the gallery at any part. If we are right in our suggestion that there 
had been an upper storey in the inner half of the gallery, the height 
of the wall-head would fit in quite well with the floor of the upper 
chamber. 

It is impossible to give any indication of the height of the suggested 
upper compartment, but when we see that the outer upright wall on 
the east side, even in its dilapidated condition, still rises 1 foot higher 
than the wall-head in the gallery, we may be sure that the central 
ridge of the roof, even though it sloped back from the wall in a gentle 
rise, would be a good many feet higher. Allowing the height of the 
outer wall above the scarcement to have been the same as the part 
below, at the very least, and calculating the rise in the roof at only 
one in four, there would be plenty of room to allow a height of about 
5 feet to the upper storey. 

At the floor-level on the east side of each of the seven cells, Nos. 5 to 11, 
is a low bench or shelf, from 9 inches to 18 inches high (fig, 11). This had 
been formed by placing a line of small slabs, set edgeways, between the 
outer ends of the upright flags and using them to support a close-set 
series of flat slabs which stretched back to the lateral wall. These 
shelves had been disturbed and badly broken when the roof fell. On 


* This was discovered during the operations carried out by the Office of Works. The 
individual paring-stones have not been outtined on the plan, to prevent confusing them with the 
low shelves at the ground level beneath, 
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every one of them except that in Cell No. 11 were the remains of from 
two to four human skeletons. In the south end of Cell No. 6 the 
remains of three skeletons in a very fragmentary condition were 
placed under the shelf as well. Two skulls were recovered from the 
inner compartment of Cell No. 12. On the west side of the chamber 





Fig. 11. Midhowe Chambered Cairn; Inner end, showing 
low Shelves on east side. 


there were no shelves, and only one deposit of human remains was 
found, this coming from Cell No. 8. 


Nrmouiruic BurtaLs AND RELIcs. 


Twenty-five individuals—seventeen adults, six young persons from 
fourteen to twenty years of age, and two children under four—were 
represented by the remains found in the primary burials at the bottom 
level, on the shelves, or on the floor. 

Generally speaking, the bodies had been placed with their backs 
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to the eastern wall, and so faced the central passage. Those at the 
southern end of the cells lay on their left side and those at the 
northern on their right. Most of the skeletal remains had been 
deposited on the top of the low shelves between the divisional slabs, 
Only four deposits were found under the shelves and three on the 
floor without any structural arrangements. 

Cells Nos. 1 to 4.—No haman remains were found at the Neolithic 
level in any of these divisions. 

Cell No. 5.—Four deposits of bones representing four individuals 





Fig. 12. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: Skeletal Remains at 
north end of Cell No, 5. 


were found here, At the south end were the remains of the skeleton 
of a young person, perhaps from fourteen to sixteen years of age, 
lying on its left side, the skull in the south-east and the knees 
drawn up. At the back near the centre were the collected remains of 
the skeleton of an adult male, the limb bones being placed against, 
and parallel to, the wall, with part of the skull above them. 
Nearer the front of the shelf, but slightly to the north, was another 
skeleton, that of a young man from sixteen to twenty years of age, 
which had been placed in a crouching position on its left side. Heaped 
up in the north-east corner was the skeleton of an adult male; the 
pelvis lay in the corner with the broken skull in an upright position 
above it, the left side towards the wall, and above these were ribs 
and limb bones surmounted by the lower jaw. The photograph (fig. 12), 
shows this jaw lifted down and placed in front. 
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Cell No. 6 contained four deposits, the first three lying on the shelf 
and the fourth beneath its southern end. In the south-east corner 
were the remains of the skull of an adult, who had been laid on the 
left side. The vertebrie lay along the wall and the knees were drawn 
up in front. About the middle of the cell was a broken skull, part 





Fig. 18, Midhowe Chambered Cairn: Southern half 
with Skeleton in south end of Cell No. 7. 


of a lower jaw, and other bones of a second adult, The skeleton of an 
adult male lay against the north-east corner. The skull was placed 
upright facing the passage, the knees were well drawn up, and the left 
humerus stood high up near the skull. From the position of the pelvis 
and other bones it appeared that this body had been placed in a sit- 
ting position. The fourth deposit, that under the shelf, was not bulky, 
but three individuals—two adults and a child from three to four years 
of age—were represented by the bones. 

Cell No. 7.—I1n this cell were three deposits, The skeleton of 
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a young male, sixteen to twenty years of age, lay on its left side in 
the south end. The skull stood upright in the south-east corner facing 
the passage, the spine lay along the wall with the elbows at the sides 
and the hands in front of the breast, while the knees were drawn 
up (fig. 13). In the north end were the remains of a young individual, 
from sixteen to eighteen years old, lying on the right side. The skull 
reposed face downwards about one foot from the wall, the spine was 
much bent, a femur lay at right angles across the shelf, and the heels 
were well drawn up. In front at a slightly lower level was the skull 
of an adult male, face downwards with its back to the wall, with 
some vertebre and other bones, 

Most of the pottery, as also the flint knife, came from the opposite side 
of this cell, but a few pieces were found trodden into the floor of the passage. 

Cell No, 8.—This cell yielded three deposits, Placed in a reclining 
position on its left side against a sloping slab in the south-east corner 
were the remains of the skeleton of a child, probably from two to 
four years old. The skull stood upright facing the passage, the pelvis 
lay against the wall, and the knees were drawn up, Near the middle 
and about one foot from the wall were the fragments of an adult's 
skull, and a few inches farther north more cranial fragments of a 
young person. The fairly complete skull of an adult female lay in 
the north-east corner, the crown towards the passage, All the teeth 
were dislodged, but the lower jaw, which was placed with the chin 
towards the south, retained several. 

On the opposite side of this compartment, lying on the floor, were 
the scanty remains of an adult skeleton, one small piece of burnt 
bone, and some fragments of charcoal, This was the only burial deposit 
found on the west side of the gallery. 

Cell No. &—Three groups of bones were recovered from this cell, 
having apparently been placed under the shelf (fig. 14). A skeleton of 
an adult male lay on the left side with the skull in the south-east 
corner, The knees were drawn up and the vertebra lay along the 
wall. In front and almost touching this skull was part of another, 
that of a young man perhaps under twenty years of age. In the 
north-east was a skull of an adult male placed face downwards in a 
slanting position on its right side, as well as leg and arm bones, 

Cell No. 10.—In this cell were two deposits, one at the south end and 
the other rather north of the centre, The first, the remains of the 
skeleton of an adult female (?), lay on the left side in a contracted position. 
A rib of an ox was found amongst the bones. The second, the remains 


of an adult, also lay on the left side with the head and back close to 
the wall. 
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Cell No, 11.—Although there was a shelf in this division no human 
remains were found either above or below it. 

Cell No, 12—On the paved floor on the east side of the inner com- 
partment of this cell were two skulls, too fragmentary to determine sex 
or age, placed crown upwards and within 3 inches of each other. 

Although most of the skeletal remains in the different cells must have 
been considerably displaced and some of them broken when the fall of the 
roof took place, and although many of them have disappeared through 
decay, it is quite evident that some of the burials had been made after 





Fig. 14. Midhowe Chambered Cairn; Skeletal Remains in Cell No. 9. 


the tissues had wasted away. This was particularly noticeable in the 
ease of the second described skeletal deposit in Cell No. 5, where the 
long bones were built up along the back wall with the skull on the top 
of them. The deposit of bones under the shelf at the south end of 
Cell No. 6 contained the remains of no less than three individuals, but as 
the total quantity of bones of which it was composed was very small, 
one is tempted to wonder whether only a few bones of the different 
bodies had been selected for burial in this place. At all events, the 
flesh must have disappeared, unless dismemberment has to be considered, 
before their last deposition took place. In several places only the skull 
was found. 

No human remains were found in the first four cells at the Neolithic 
level. As some of the inner cells had apparently been used partly as 
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ossuaries, may it not have been that some of the bodies had been 
deposited in the cells near the entrance and left there till the flesh and 
soft parts had decayed, after which the bones were collected and 
deposited in what was meant to be their final resting-place? If this 
be so, this cairn must have been used as a burial vault during a lengthy 
period of time. 

Only one implement belonging to the period of the burials was 
recovered. It was a nicely fashioned knife of brown flint mottled with 
white, measuring 2;, inches in length, | inch in breadth at the widest 
part, and 4) inch in thickness. The base was oblique and the convex 
edges met in a rounded point, It was carefully flaked 
along the edges and across the back, the under side 
being undressed (fig. 15), This was found with the 
pottery shards on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

Fragments of the shell of an egg, possibly of a roek- 
pigeon or an owl, were found beneath one of the arm 
bones near the centre of the east side of Cell No.5, On 
the floor under the bones found below the shelf in the 
south end of the east side of Cell No.7 was.a vertebra 
of a fish, and on the same level in the south corner on 
the west side of the same cell, where most of the pottery 
was discovered, were the skull of a bird, a vertebra of 
a fish (sea-bream), and many mice bones (Orkney vole), 
More mice bones were got in the immediate neighbour- sis, Rego oeeche hgh 
hood scattered through the fallen debris to a height of pint Kuite. Ry 
12 inches above the floor, 

Compared with the large quantity of pottery found in the much 
smaller chambered cairns at Unstan and Taiverso Tuick, in Orkney, 
the number of fragments recovered from the cairn at Midhowe must 
be considered disappointing; still, shards, mostly small, from seven urns 
were forthcoming. Three of these at least were of the Unstan type'— 
that is, they had belonged to shallow, tlat bowls with a rounded bottom, 
an upright wall often slightly everted at the lip, and a pronounced 
earination or keel at the junction of the wall and the base“ 





it has become the practice of some archwologists to designate this variety of ware &s 
Windmill Hill pottery, after the famous and prolific site in Wiltshire so ably excavated by 
Mr Alexander Kelller, but fragments of fifteen similar vessels, some nearly complete, were 
found at Unstan in 1884, nearly forty years before the discoveries at Windmill Hill; six more 
examples were recovered from the cairn at Taiverso Tuick thirty-six years ago, and the type is 
present in the pottery found, more than twenty-three years ago, at Eilean an Tighe, North Uist, 
Outer Hebrides. As it has been the custom of archwologists to name types of prehistoric relics 
after the places where they were first discovered, it is only right to call this class of pottery 
after Unstan, the first British site on which it was found. 

* Proc. Soc, Ant, Scot., vol. ixtii. pp. 40-44, figs. 411 and 13. 
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The pottery consists of :— 

1. Rim and wall fragments of a plain dark-coloured vessel, possibly 
over ten inches in diameter at the mouth, with a slightly everted rim 
and a rounded moulding, 14 inch below the lip (fig. 16, No. 1, and fig. 18, 
No. 1), found amongst the bones in the centre of the east side of Cell No. 8. 

2. A large piece and many small fragments of a shallow, round-based 
urn with a vertical wall, a slightly everted lip rounded on the top, and 
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Fig. 16. Midhowe Chamlwred Cairn: Fragments of Clay Urns. 






showing a prominent carination at the junction of the wall and the 
base (fig. 17, and fig. 18, No. 2). The ware is thin, ;, inch at most, and 
it is of reddish-brown colour. The wall shows three deep grooves under 
the lip, made by the stab and drag process, and the space below is 
oceupied with vertical straight lines incised by the steady stroke of a 
pointed instrument. The vessel has been 9 inches in diameter at the 
mouth, and about 3 inches in height. It was found lying half on its 
mouth on clay on the west side of Cell No. 7 

3. A few fragments of a shallow carinated urn of thin, light brown, 
vesicular ware, with a slightly everted upright wall and rounded base 
(fig. 16, No. 2, and fig. 18, No. 3). The vessel has been about 10 inches in 
diameter at the mouth, and the wall is only ; inch thick. On the 
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latter are two rows of widely spaced dragged finger-nail markings. 
It was found on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

4. A small fragment from the junction of the wall and rounded base 
of a carinated urn of reddish-brown vesicular ware, decorated above 
the carination with groups of incised lines slanting alternately from 
right to left and from left to right. This came from the west side of 
Cell No. 7 (fig. 16, No. 3, and fig. 18, No. 4). 

5. Two small fragments of very dark-coloured pottery, one from the 
rim and the other from the wall of an arn, The rim portion, which 
is slightly everted and rounded on the top, shows lines incised from 
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Fig. 17. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: Part of Clay Urn. 


right to left, and the wall portion incised chevrons (fig. 16, Nos. 4 and 5, 
and fig. 18, No. 5). Probably they belong to the same vessel, They were 
found on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

6 and 7. Two small rim fragments of two vessels of dark-coloured 
pottery of vesicular texture. Both are ornamented under the lip, which 
is vertical and rounded on the top, with two narrow bands of short, 
vertical, incised lines, bordered above and separated from each other 
by single transverse lines (fig. 16, Nos. 6 and 7, and fig. 18, Nos. 6 and 7). 
In one a small part of the inside of the base is to be seen, showing that 
the bottom had been curved; in the other the wall has been rather 
higher. These were found on the west side of Cell No. 7. 

The pottery is all thin and of good texture. Several pieces contain 
a slight admixture of stones crushed small, a feature hardly observable 
in those of vesicular texture. At least three of the vessels represented 

VOL, LXVIII. 22 
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by the shards are of the Unstan type of Neolithic pottery. The inside 
of the largest of these fragments (fig. 17) shows a slight glossiness, a 
feature remarked on many of the urns from the Unstan cairn. 

We have seen that the form of some of the vessels from Midhowe 
is the same as many of those found at Unstan and Tasiverso Tuick. 
A few of the shards from Eilean an Tighe, North Uist, Outer Hebrides, 
belong to vessels of the same shape. In the ornamentation also there 
are resemblances. One of the commonest designs at Unstan and 
Taiverso Tuick was groups of lines slanting alternately to the right 





Fig. 18. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: Sections of Pottery. (}.) 


and to the left, It occurs on one shard from Midhowe (fig. 16, No. 3), 
and is also to be seen in the pottery from Eilean an Tighe.' The 
ornamentation of the best-preserved piece from Midhowe consists of 
transverse lines with vertical lines below. Two pieces from Eilean an 
Tighe are similarly decorated” Dragged finger-nail impressions occur 
on pottery from Midhowe; Unstan; Kenny's Cairn, Caithness;* and 
Glenluce Sands, Wigtownshire.! Some of the pottery from the last two 
localities have also pinched markings. 

Most of the pottery was found in the stall on the west side of Cell 
No. 7, but a few shards came from the passage in front of this stall 
and of Cell No.8, which adjoined it, Pieces of one urn were discovered 
in direct association with human remains on the east side of Cell No, 8. 

* Proc. Soe, Ant. Scot., vol. txiti. p. 89, fg. 53, No, &, 
* Ibid., vol. Lxtil. p. 80, fig. 33, Nos. 13 and M. 


* Thid., vol. ixtil, p. 86, fig. G1, No, & 
* Tbid., vol, txiii. p. 88, fig. 51, No. 4. 
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It is difficult to understand why the great bulk of the pottery should 
have been placed in one cell and on the side of it opposite to that 
on which all the bodies except one were found, and why such small 
fragments should have survived. It is possible that when later burials 
were taking place the pottery vessels deposited earlier had been broken, 
some of the pieces being thrown aside and others trampled underfoot. 

The only relics found at the floor-level of Cells Nos. 1 to 4 were part 
of a red-deer antler and a heap of limpet-shells amounting to about 
three gallons in quantity, which came from the north-east corner of 
Cell No. 1. 


Later Burtats anp ReEnics. 


We have seen that the whole of the chamber was blocked with stones 
fallen from the roof. Food refuse in the form of bones of ox, sheep, 
and red-deer, with fragments of three antlers, one broken across a 
perforation, fish-bones and some limpet-shells, were found all through 
the debris. In addition, two skeletons were discovered in Cell No. 4, 
at a height of about 4. feet from the floor of the chamber. These had 
been buried after the collapse of the monument. The first skeleton, 
that of an adult male, lay in a crouching position in the south-east 
corner of the cell, the head to the south facing the east, The other 
skeleton, that of an adult female?, lay in the north-west corner of the 
cell, but the body had been placed in a rudely formed cist-like structure, 
measuring 2 feet 6 inches square, the east side formed by a slab set on 
edge and the south end by small flags laid on the flat. The other side 
and end were formed by the western wall of the cell and the divisional 
slab on the north. Like the first skeleton this one had been buried in 
a crouching position on the right side, the skull lying to the south 
facing the eust, The skulls were too fragmentary to indicate whether 
the people were long- or round-headed, 

In addition to the food refuse already referred to, there were picked 
up amongst the fallen material five hammer-stones, a stone pestle, 
measuring 7} inches long and 2} inches in diameter, a rude stone 
implement of the type found in such abundance in Orkney and Shetland, 
smoothly pointed at one end and chisel-shaped at the other, measuring 
14f inches in length (fig. 19), a fragment of another similar object, and a 
part of a club-like implement of stone pitted by use at one end, measur- 
ing 114 inches in length. 

A few small shards of hand-made pottery of light brown colour, 
containing a slight natural mixture of small stones, were found 15 inches 
under the surface near the north end of the cairn, The ware was of 
quite good quality with a smooth outer skin, but none of the pieces 
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was large enough to indicate the shape of any part of the pot or even 
the thickness of the wall. Part of what looked like the handle of a 
mediwyal jug of red pottery, without any traces of glaze, was recovered 
half-way up amongst the debris on the west side of Cell No. 6. 

Projecting outwards from the north-east and south-east corners of 
the monument are two well-built walls showing an average breadth 
of about 44 feet, The best-preserved one, on the north-east, rises to a 
height of about 4 feet, where it abuts on the cairn. This wall dies out 
68 feet from the cairn, and the other 45 feet. In the north-east projec- 
tion was an opening 2 feet wide, 36 feet 6 inches from the cairn, and in 
the south-east projection, about 34 feet from the main building, was 4 
similar opening, measuring 2 feet wide on the north side and 3 feet on 





Fig. 19. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: Rude Clab-like Stone Implement. 


the south. These projecting walls are suggestive of the horns seen in 
the horned chambered cairns of Caithness and other parts of the north 
and west of Scotland; but the foundations of these walls are from 
§ inches to 12 inches lower than the base of the cairn, the foundation 
courses of which run right through them. The character of the build- 
ing is different from that of the main structure, and the projections 
do not connect with it in the fine Howing curves of the typical horned 
chambered cairn. No traces of similar constructions were observed at 
the north-west or south-west corners. It would thus seem that the 
projecting walls are secondary, and probably were erected at a much 
later time than the cairn. 

Lying against the north-west corner of the monument was a heap of 
stones and debris in which was found a cist-like structure. 

The Midhowe cairn with its peculiar structural features is the first of 
its kind to be recorded, and it adds another to the already numerous 
varieties of the chambered cairn of Scotland, long and round, horned 
and unhorned. Although we have used the term “cairn” in describing 
this monument, it is not a cairn, which is a heap of stones, in the strict 
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sense of the word. It has been an imposing structure, carefully built and 
doubtlessly rising to a considerably greater height than its present condi- 
tion would indicate, and the name of mausoleum may well be applied to it. 

The chambered cairns of Caithness and Orkney generally have 
the main chamber domically roofed by inward corbelling, but at 
Midhowe the roof has been formed by lintels, and, to judge by present 
appearances, the cells have been highest in the centre and have gradually 
decreased in height towards the ends, Other cairns having chambers 
of approximately regular width have been 
excavated at Yarhouse (Yarrows), Caith- 
ness and at Unstan, Orkney* At the oes 
former place there are two cairns and at ah a 
the latter one, all three being round. The : 
two Yarhouse cairns have three com- 
partments separated from each other in 
a fashion similar to those in the Midhowe 
cairn, and one of them has also the inner 
end finished off with a large slab (tig. 20). 
The Unstan cairn, famous, as we have seen, 
for the large amount of pottery it yielded, 
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the one which most closely resembles our 
example. It contains a chamber of fairly regular width, measuring 
21 feet in length, divided into five cells by projecting lateral slabs, 
the tallest of which is about 5 feet high (fig. 21). The entrance passage, 
however, does not run into an end chamber in the line of its main 
axis, but penetrates from the eastern side of the cairn into the 
second cell from the south near its centre. Thus the cairn at Unstan 
has two end cells closed at the back, while that at Midhowe has 
only one. The backs of these cells are to a certain extent similar in con- 
struction. At Unstan they consist of a slab with building above, and at 
Midhowe of aslab only. There is a further resemblance in the southern 
cell at Unstan to the northern one at Midhowe; both are subdivided into 
two compartments by slabs set on edge, but at Unstan they are placed 
longitudinally and at Midhowe transversely, In the Unstan cairn there 
is in addition a small cell on the west side of the gallery. Such cells 
occur in varying numbers in many of the north country chambered 
cairns, but there is none at Midhowe. 

There are three partially denuded cairns on Rousay—one, the Knowe 

* Proc, Soe. Ant. Seot., vol. vi. p, 44, pl. xxvii, No. 2 * Tbid., vol. xix. p. 343, fig. 1. 
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of Ramsay, near the long-horned cairn, the Knowe of Lairo, at Hullion ; 
another, the Knowe of Yarso, at Frotoft; and the third, the Knowe 
of Lingro, at Lingro—which though much shorter seem from surface 
indications to be of the same class as the Midhowe cairn. 

The peculiar method of dividing the chamber of a cairn into com- 
partments by slabs projecting from the sides, which is seen so often 
in Orkney and Caithness, no doubt has been brought about by the 





Fig. 21. Plan of Chambered Cairn at Unstan, Orkney. 


character of the local building material. The stone of the Old Red Sand- 
stone formation, which extends over such a considerable part of both 
counties, splits readily into slabs of varying thickness, and where it is 
exposed to the elements abundant material requiring a minimum of 
work to make it suitable for building is available. To this day field- 
boundaries in Caithness are often formed by rows of slabs, set on end, 
instead of by dry-stone dykes. 


We are indebted to H.M. Office of Works for permission to reproduce 
plans (PL V.) and photographs shown in figs. 1 to 7, and we should like 
to acknowledge our obligation to Mr James K. Yorston, Corresponding 
Member, and to his son James, who did the actual work of excavation in 
such a careful and intelligent way. 


Vow. LXVIEL 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMAN SKELETAL REMAINS. 
By Professor ALEX. Low, M.A., M.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


In this collection, while the bones from each chamber have been care- 
fully sorted out and kept separate, a study of the skeletons is difficult, 
on account of the fragmentary condition of the bones. 

The human remains represent twenty-five skeletons recovered from 
the Neolithic level, and two skeletons of later date recovered from the 
high level in 1932, Of the twenty-five skeletons from the Neolithic level, 





Fig. 22. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: Profile View 
of Skull No, 12. 


seventeen are those of adults; six of young individuals from fourteen 
to twenty years of age; and two of children from three to four years 
of age. 

In many instances the articular extremities of the long bones are 
defective, while the shafts are well preserved, the fractured ends showing 
a characteristic dead-white appearance. However, from the material 
available from the Neolithic level it is possible to learn a good deal as 
to the physical characters of the builders of the chambered cairn. 

Skulls—The skulls are mostly broken into such fragments that it 
has not been possible to reconstruct them. Three skulls are practically 
complete except for the mandibles; the face region of one skull and 
four separate incomplete mandibles admit of some measurements being 
recorded. 

Skull No. 12, from the north end of Cell No. 6, is that of a male beyond 
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middle life, the sutures being mostly obliterated except those in relation 
with the temporal bone. It is rather small, with a cubic capacity of 
1375 e.c. of mustard seed. The cranial wall is of average thickness. The 
profile view (fig. 22) shows a long skull with face relatively long and 
slightly prognathic; the glabella and superciliary ridges slightly marked 
with no depression at the root of the nose; the forehead receding but 
bulging in its upper part (“frontal boss”); vault rather low and 
sloping down to the projecting 
occipital region. The vertical view 
(fig. 23) shows the relative length 
as compared with the breadth; the 
length-breadth index of 73-5 places 
the skull in the dolichocephalic group. 
The occipital view (fig. 24) is pen- 
tagonal in outline with the parietal 
eminences placed high up and the 
sides flattened. The face is moder- 
ately long (fig. 25), the nose narrow, 
and the orbits rectangular and of 
medium height. 

Skull No. 3, from the north end 
of Cell No. 9, is also that of a male, 
and the condition of the sutures 
would indicate an individual about 
forty-five years of age. It has the 
same general characters as Skull 
No. 12, but it is slightly longer 
Fig. 24. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: Vertical and the frontal region is somewhat 

View of Skull No. 12. broader. 
As shown in Table L, the measure- 
ments and proportions of the two skulls are very similar. 

Skull No. 6, from the south end of Cell No. 8, has female characters, 
and, further, along with the skull is a piece of pelvic bone which is that 
ofa female, The vault and face are shorter and broader and the orbits 
narrower. The length-breadth index is 75-1—mesaticephalic. 

A feature of the skulls is that the crowns of the teeth are much worn, 
and while there are no signs of caries the tooth-sockets show evidence of 
infective processes. Further, several of the separate pieces of jaws show 
marked irregularity and crowding of the teeth, and in one case im- 
paction of the wisdom teeth: troubles we usually associate with modern 
civilisation. It is a remarkable coincidence that in each of the three 
skulls the mandibular articulation on each side shows evidence of 
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osteo-arthritis, with roughening and lipping of the articular surface; 
in one instance the smooth articular cartilage must have been com- 
pletely eroded and the bony surface exposed. Several of the long bones 
show similar rheumatic changes. 

There are a number of separate vertebrm, but there is nothing special 
to note regarding them except that in several instances they show very 
marked evidences of osteo-arthritis. 

Bones of Extremities.—There is one intact clavicle, a left male bone, 
short and straight, and only 140 mm. in length. 





Fig. 24. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: Ovclpital Fig. 33. Midhowe Chambered Cairn: Fare 
View of Skull No, 12, View of Skull No. 12. 


There are five fairly complete humeri, all of which are those of 
males, The total lengths detailed in Table I. yield a mean of 303 mm. ; 
a relatively short measurement. The deltoid eminence of these bones 
is prominent, especially the posterior portion. 

Two complete adult male left femora have a maximum length of 

25 mm. and 430 mm. respectively ; measurements again below the average 
length recorded for bones belonging to the Neolithic Age—in fact, little 
more than the average length given for the Neanderthal type of femur. 
Both femora show well-marked platymeria and torsion of the shaft. 

Four male tibim are short, the total length of the longest measuring 
350 mm. There is lateral flattening of the upper third of the shaft— 
platyenemia, and while there is no marked degree of retroversion of the 
head, the articular facet on the lateral condylar surface is convex, and 
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Taste I, 


Measurements in mm. of Skulls from a Long Chambered Cairn 


near Midbowe, Rousay, Orkney. 


Sex. 


Cubic capacity =. 
ee pital length 
0-0eci real length 
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Minimum frontal breadth . 
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Bianuricular breadth 
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Nasialveolar height . 
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Nasal breadth — . 
Orbital height, “ 
Orbital breadth, x ‘ 
Alveolar length . 
Alveolar breadth . 
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yper facial . 
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is continued backwards and downwards on to the posterior aspect; in 
addition, three of the specimens show a facet on the anterior margin 
of the lower articular surface; these features indicate adaptation to 
the “squatting” posture. 

There is one male fibula intact, a short, stout bone showing fluting 
of the shaft, and with the transverse diameter greater than the antero- 
posterior. 

In Table LH. stature is set forth as calculated from the long bones, 
and though there may be a margin of possible error the stature is 
detinitely short. The tallest man was 5 feet 3] inches and the shortest 
just 5 feet 2 inches. 


Tanie HH. 


Measurements in mm. of Bones of Extremities from «a Long Chambered Cairn 
near Midhowe, Rousay, Orkney. 


No. 17 from 
No. ree Cell 5, 


Cel BN. | sniddie. 


Sex . . Ge Male 
R. b. 
Humerus . 205. 5. 
Ulna . 
Femur: 
Maximum length . 
Cokive nak ct aheaht 2 
‘pper third o, S 
Ant. post. diam. 
Trans. diam. 
Platymerie index 
bia: 
Maximum length . 
Ant. post. diam. . 
Trans, diam, . : 
Platyenemic index . 
Fibu 5 : 5 
Stature—calculated 





Specimens of Scottish Neolithic skulls are few in number, but com- 
paring these skulls with the skulls described by Professor Bryce,' from 
the Chambered Cairns of Arran, we find that they agree in essential 
respects. While the skulls on the whole are smaller, their general con- 
figuration is very similar. Thus the crania are long, with the vertex 

* Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. p, 74. 
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low and occiput projecting; face somewhat long, with nose narrow and 
orbits not wide, 

It seems clear that we have here representatives of the same doli- 
chocephalic race of short stature that in Neolithic times inhabited 
Britain. 

The two skeletons X and Y recovered from the high level in 1932 
are unfortunately fragmentary. Skeleton X, as judged by the pieces of 
long bones, is probably that of a male. 

The bones of Y are more delicate and probably are those of a female. 
There is a fairly complete right femur with a maximum length of 
415 mm, The upper third of the shaft shows flattening—platymeric 
index 70-5, The lower three-fourths of the right tibia is intact, and also 
shows flattening, and on the anterior margin of the lower articular 
surface there is a “squatting” facet. Calculated from length of femur 
the stature is low—5 feet 4 inch. 


For the opportunity of examining these Neolithic skeletal remains 
I am grateful to Walter G. Grant, Esq., F.S.A.Scot., of Trumland, Rousay, 
who has presented them to the Anatomy Museum, University of 
Aberdeen. 


REPORT ON THE ANIMAL BONES. By Margery IL Prarr, M.Se., 
Royal Scottish Museum, 


A number of animal bones occurred in the excavation of this Neo- 
lithic chambered cairn found near Midhowe, Rousay, Orkney. Those 
sent here were found during two successive years of work, and a list 
of the representative animals is cited below chronologically, 


Among Fallen Debris at Higher Levels. 


Ox.—The remains of this animal are more abundant than of any 
other. According to two fragments of horn-cores they appear to be of 
a shorthorn variety. The teeth are very wide and strong, and there 
are numerous milk molars. These bovine remains are almost without 
exception of immature animals. 

Sheep.—This is sparsely represented, and there are no horn-cores to 
give indication of the breed. The measurements of one long slender 
cannon-bone are given below: 


Metatarsai: 
Max. pengch . 3 = ; - ‘ F . 13°68 oms. 
Max. width of proximalend . : ; > - ex 886 4; 
Max. width of distal end . 4 i 2 ~ > FU 


Min. width of shaft . . . “ , ; ‘ » 1°05 
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It would be unwise to draw conclusions from such scanty evidence, 
but suffice it to say that this metatarsal, though slightly smaller, agrees 
in proportions with the corresponding bone of the Soay sheep. 

Pig.—Numerically the remains of the pig are even less important 
than the sheep. All the bones are of very young animals. 

Red-deer.—Two fragments of an antler represent this animal, 

Birds.—The remains of these are both varied and more numerous 
than either sheep or pig. One or more bones of Buzzard, Falcon, 
Young Eagle, Cormorant, Shag, and Gannet are present in this section. 


Bottom or Neolithic Level. 


Cell No. 1.—At this level immature ox and sheep bones similar to 
those noted above were found, also the skull of an Orkney Vole, The 
birds represented were Skua, Cormorant, Guillemot, Buzzard, and Eagle. 
Several large thick shells of the limpet are included, and these are of 
varying shape. Some have very low cones, and indicate their being 
taken further down the tidal zone than the shells which occur above 
the limit of neap tides. 

Cell No. 12, at level of tico human skulls —Uere were found immature 
bones of the ox and a few bird bones, including Gannet and Cormorant. 

Cell No. 12, nine inches from boltom.—Here were found the pharyn- 
geal teeth of the Wrasse (Labrus maculatus). 

Cell No. 10, skeleton No. 1.—Bones of the ox and sheep were found here. 

Cell No. 7, west side.—Numerous bones of the Orkney Vole, including 
lower jaws and fragmentary skulls, were present here. Examination 
of the teeth show a correspondence with those of Microtus o. orcadensis 
figured by Mr M. A. ©, Hinton* There is no complete skull for com- 
parison of the subspecies; but the length of nasals, alveolar measure- 
ments, and the length of the mandible are within the limits of the 
subspecies M. 0. rousatensis. A skull of the Carrion Crow (Corvus corone) 
also occurred here, 

Cell No. 7, east side—A fish-bone was present here, kindly identified 
by Miss E. Trewavas, B.Se., of the British Museum, as the vertebra of 
a Sea Bream (Pagellus centrodontus). 

Cell No, 6, under a skeleton Another vertebra of the Sea Bream 
occurred here. ; 

Cell No. 5, under a skeleton—Several fragments of birds’ eggshell 
were found under an arm bone, No identification has been definitely 

* These were the only non-human bones found on the west side of the gallery at the Neolithic 
level. All other animal bones were found on the east side in close proximity to Neollihice human 


remains. 
* History of Britiah Mammats, part xvi. 
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made. Our thanks are due, however, to Mr P. R. Lowe, M.B., B.A.. of 
the British Museum, who kindly examined the shell fragments. He 
ventures the opinion that they are probably Rock Pigeons’ eggs or 
may be Owls’. 


Monpay, 9th April 1934. 


Sr GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Lrrr., 
F.B.A., President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


James Duscasy, Conservator Anthropological Museum, Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, 13 Northtield Place, Aberdeen, 

H. H. Ropenion, 12 Battlefleld Avenue, Glasgow, 8. 2. 

JAMES ARTHUR Warres, A.M.E.E.S., F.R. Asiatic S., 14 Owen Street, Accring- 
ton, Lanes, 


The following Donations to the Museum were announced and thanks 
_ voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By Samve. Surrx, Corresponding Member, the Finder. 


Rim fragment of a Pitcher of cream-coloured ware with slightly 
projecting rim, twelfth or thirteenth century, and fragment of Iron Slag, 
found at the mote at Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. 


(2) By R. 8. Youne, J-P., F.S.AScot, 


Box of eleven (originally twelve) Hydrostatic Balls, glass “Beads 
for proving spirits," made by P. Massino, 1 North College Street, 
Edinburgh. 


(3) By A. D. Lacatiie, F.S.ASeot. 
Early Acheul Flint Hand-axe (coup-de-poing), measuring 4{ inches 
in length, found by the donor at Furze Platt, Maidenhead, Berks. 
(4) By Jonn Brows, Flaws. 
Weaving Comb of Deer-horn, with seven teeth, one broken, measuring " 
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4 inches in length, found with kitchen-midden refuse while ploughing 
near an earth-house at Flaws, South Ronaldshay, Orkney. 


(5) By Henry Top, jun., Ph.D., 35 Oxgangs Road, Edinburgh. 
Food-vessel Urn encircled by two cordons, with the upper part of 
the wall nearly vertical and the lip bevelled downwards towards the 
inside (fig. 1). The ware is reddish on the outside, but the core is black, 
and consists very largely of crushed stone. The urn measures 4 inches 





Litman Inches. 


Fig. 1. Food-vessel found in Edinburgh. 


in height, 5{ inches in diameter at mouth, 5{ inches at the cordons, 
and 3 inches at base. The top of the rim, which is 4 inch broad, has 
three concentric lines of impressions made by a whipped cord. The 
entire wall is decorated with five transverse zigzag lines in false relief, 
bordered above and below by three lines of whipped-cord impressions, 
and separated by two, three, two, and four similar markings. The lower 
part is covered with vertical lines formed in the same fashion, and 
these are continued across the base. About two-thirds of the vessel 
survived, and it has now been restored. 

Button of Shale of domical shape, slightly imperfect, measuring j inch 
in diameter and }{ inch in thickness, with a V-shaped perforation on 
the under side, placed slightly to one side. The perforation has been 
carried right through the object and shows one hole above. 
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Both were found in February 1934 in a short cist, wanting the cover, 
lying north-north-east and south-south-west, and measuring about 2 feet 
4 inches in length, 20 inches in breadth, and 1 foot in depth, in the 
garden at 35 Oxgangs Road, Edinburgh, by the donor, The urn lay in 
the south corner of the cist. 

The Caie Stone, a fine monolith, bearing cup-marks, stands about 
180 yards to the north-west. 


The following Purchases for the Museum were intimated :— 


Rudely made Stone Axe with circular hollows on opposite faces, 
measuring 6} inches by 2, inches by 1} inch, found at Fedeland 
(Fethaland), North Mavine, Shetland. 

Flat Bronze Axe, measuring 5j inches in length, 2) inches across 
the cutting edge, much pitted, found to the west of the site marked 
“Mote” on the map, at Brocklock, Carsphairn, Stewartry of Kirkeudbright. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By Dr Apotr Manr, Keeper of Irish Antiquities, National 
Museum, Dublin, the Author. 


The Blackrock Brooch. (County Louth Archiwological Journal,7. 1933.) 


(2) By Avexanper O. Curte, C.V.O., F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot, 

Roman Britain. (Reprinted from The Year's Work in Classical Studies.) 
Edited for the Journal's Board of the Classical Association. By 
W. H. 5S. Jones, M.A., 1918-19. 

City and County of Bristol, By W. R. Barker. Bristol, 1901. 

Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie C II-3. 
Nye Boplassfund fra Yngre Stenalder i Finnmark, By Anathon Bjgrn. 
Oslo, 1930, 

Féremal i Statens Historiska Museum fran Antikvitetsarkivets Tid. 
By Andreas Oldeberg. n.p., n.d. 

Statens Historiska Museums Utstillning, 1930. Omfattande Féremal 
frin Antikvitetskollegiets och Antikvitetsarkivets Tid. By Andreas 
Oldeberg. , 

Sartryck ur Finskt Museum, 1929. Havnelevfyndet. By C. A. Nordman. 

Town Planning in the Roman World. By Professor F, Havertield, 
LL.D., D.Litt., F\S.A. (Transactions of the Town Planning Conference, 
Oct. 1910.) 

Nagra Triskulpturer fran Aeldre Medeltid i Egentliga Finland. By 
C. A. Nordman. Helsingfors, 1932. 
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Illustrierter Fiihrer durch das Provinzial-Museum in Trier. By 
Professor Dr Felix Hettner- Trier, 1903. 

Ancient Rome and Ireland. By F. Havertield. (Reprinted from The 
English Historical Review. January 1913.) 

Lincoln City and County Museum Publications, Nos. 7, 14, 16.—Roman 
Antiquities in the City and County Museum, Lincoln. Parts iii., iv., v. 
By Arthur Smith, F.LS,, F.E.S., 1909-1913. 

The Castle of Newcastle. A Short Descriptive Guide to the Keep, 
Black Gate, and Heron Pit. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 1008. 

“The Beaton Panels.” (9 Photos.) 

The London Museum, Saint James's, 8,W.1. Catalogue of an Exhibi- 
tion of recent Archeological Diseoveries (Prehistoric and Saxon Epochs) 
in Great Britain. August, 1932. 

The Prehistoric Trephined Skulls of Great Britain, together with 
a Detailed Description of the Operation probably performed in each 
Case. By T. Wilson Parry, M.A., M.D. 

Saertrykk av Universitetets Oldsaksamlings, Arbok, 1929. Boplass- 
fund fra ungre Stenalder i Aust-Agder. By Anders Nummedal and 
Anathon Bjgrn. 

The National Historical Museum. A Brief Guide to the Collections, 
Stockholm, 1930, 

Kékkenméddingkulturens Ursprung Féredrag vid Utdelningen av 
det Hallbergska Priset den 16 Maj 1926. By C. A. Nordman. Helsing- 
fors, 1927. 

County Borough of Reading. Public Museum and Art Gallery. Short 
Guide to the Silehester Collection. By the late George E. Fox, F.S.A. 
Revised by Mill Stephenson, B.A., F.S.A. Reading, 1912, 

Tuam Raths and Souterrains. By T. B. Costello, M.D. Galway, n.d, 

Journal of the Galway Archwological and Historical Society. Vol. ix., 
Nos. 2, 3, 1916; vol. x., Nos, 1, 2; vol. xi., Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Queen Matilda's Tapestry. (Bayeux.) The Conquest of England. 


(3) By Professor V. Gorpon Curtpr, B.Litt., F.S.A.Scot, the Author. 


New Light on the Most Ancient East: The Oriental Prelude to 
European Prehistory. London, 1934. 


(4) By His Mavsesty’s GOVERNMENT. 
Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Henry V. a.p. 1413-1422. London, 1934. 


(5) By Frank Munver, F.S.A.Scot, 


Unpublished Letters of Joanna Baillie to a Dumfriesshire Laird. 
Edited by Mrs W. H. O'Reilly. (Reprinted from The Transactions of 
Vou, LXVIII. 23 
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the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, vol. xviii.) 


(6) By Sir Grorae Macponaup, K.C.B., D.Litt., ete., President. 
Proceeedings of the Devon Archeological Exploration Society. 1932. 
Vol. i. part iv. 


(7) By J. Granam CaLianper, LL.D., F.S.AScot. 
The Road of the Roman. By John Gibson, F.S.A., York. 


(8) By Jous Fraser, Corresponding Member. 
Sketches of East Lothian. By D.Croal. Third Edition. Haddington, 
1885. 


(9) By E. S. Reto Tarr, F.S.AScot. 
The Rentall of the Bishoprick of Orkney. 
The Rental! of the Earldom of Orkney, 1740, Both from The Gilbert 
Goudie Collection. 


(10) By Tue Tresrees or Tar Late Str Wirt1amM Fraser, K.C.B. 
Manuscript of a Discourse delivered by The Earl of Buchan at a 
Meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, January 8, 1781. 


The following Purchases for the Library were intimated :-— 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Vol. xiv., Fase.2. Supplementum. 
Berlin, 1933. 

Acta Archwologica. Vol. iv., Fase. 2-3. Copenhagen, 1933. 

The Rise of the Celts. By the late Henri Hubert. London, 1934. 

The Arehzeology of Yorkshire. By Frank and Harriet Wragg Elgee. 
London, 1933. 

The Woodlands and Marshlands of England. By H. A. Wilcox, M.A. 
London, 1933, > 

Ur Exeavations. Vol. ii—The Royal Cemetery, By C, L. Woolley, 
M.A., D.Litt. London, 1934. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 
CARVED OAK FROM ST NICHOLAS CHURCH, ABERDEEN. 
By WILLIAM KELLY, LL.D. 


Some years ago certain pieces of late-medival carved oak were 
acquired by the National Museum of Antiquities. They comprise : (1) Four 
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Fig. 1. Oak Canopy-front from St Nicholas, Aberdeen. 


bays and part of other two bays ofa canopy- -front such as usually sur- 
mounts choir-stalls (fig. 1); (2) five stiles, in the form of spired pinnacles 
with gablets and crockets, varying in length from about 4 feet 3 inches 
to 4 feet 4 inches long (fig. 2); (3) a length of foliated and cusped cresting, 
about 4 feet 4 inches long (fig. 3); and (4) two lengths, about & feet in 
all, of a 6j-inch band, or rail, bearing an inscription in raised Gothic 
lettering as follows :— 
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Fig, 2. Oak Stiles from St Nicholas, Aberdeen. 
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Fig. 3%. Oak Cresting from St Nicholas, Aberdeen, 
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s Ad / laudem / diui + Nicholaij | # 
hoc celamen «+ factifuit + tempore + p _ (fig. 4). 
That St Nicholas’ Church, Aberdeen, was the source from which this 
carved work came will be made apparent by reference to the published 
writings of James Logan, John Ramsay, and James Cooper. 





Fig. 4. Inscription in Ouk from St Nicholas, Aberdeen, 


In his youth, James Logan (1794-1872), author of The Scottish Gael, 
wrote An aceurate and minute description of the East Kirk, 1818, which 
was published by the New Spalding Club, in 1892, as an appendix to the 
Chartulary of the Church of Saint Nicholas of Aberdeen, edited by the Rev. 
Professor James Cooper, D.D. As the East Kirk—the late-mediweval choir 
of the Church of St Nicholas—was pulled down in 1835 to make way for 
the present East Church, Logan's careful description is now of great 
interest. He says: “The roof of the body of the church is ceiled with 
timber and adorned with raised work, amongst which are the arms of 
Aberdeen, and another: a bend charged with three buckles, and the 
letters P. L. Round the edges is a border of flowers painted blue. On 
the north side is an inscription in black letter, as follows :— 


“a 
I (niet M 
here 


Ad * Inudem * diui * Nicholai in * anno 
prepositure * hofabilis * viri JIohis * Mar * hoe * 
celamen * facti * fuit * tempore * Patricii * 
Leslie * magri * fabrice * huius * etlie * 
anno * doi * mill6 * OCCCCC * XV, 

Above may be discerned the date 1510,” 


It is thus clear that the lettered boards in the Museum formed part of 
an inscription that ran along above the high eaves on the north side 
of the choir of St Nicholas. 
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Shortly after the demolition of the old choir, John Ramsay, M.A. 
(1799-1870), an Aberdeen journalist, wrote a series of newspaper articles 
on the church of St Nicholas. Having given the black-letter inscription 
practically as above, Ramsay goes on to say: “The above inscription ran 
continuously in one line along the margin of the ceiling, on the north 
inner wall above the windows of the clerestory, immediately above the 
spring of the arch of the ceiling. . . . This inscription was removed to 
the west end of the modern church,.”! The removal of the inseription 
from one part of the church to another must have taken place after 
Logan's notes were made. Ramsay could not have meant, by “ the modern 
church,” the church rebuilt in 1837, for all its woodwork was destroyed 
by fire in 1874. If the pieces of oak under discussion had been in the 
modern church of 1837, they would have perished in 1874. It can hardly 
be doubted that they were taken away at the demolition of the old 
church in 1835. 

“When that venerable structure,” says Ramsay;> “was doomed to 
wanton destruction ... it was resolved that every fragment of carved 
work should be strictly preserved. Nevertheless, a good deal of it was sold 
and converted into articles of household furniture. The only remnant 
of the canopy of the choir (a counterpart of that in King’s College Chapel, 
and probably the work of the same artificer, John Findon) was cut up, 
partly to adorn a set of bookshelves, partly to form a sideboard. . . .~ 

Dr James Cooper (1846-1922), in his Preface to the Chartulary* of 
St Nicholas, says: “A solitary fragment of the perforated canopies” 
(of the stalls) “ belonged to the late eminent antiquary, Dr John Stuart, 
and is now in possession of his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr Woodward, 
Montrose, who assures me that it is at least as fine as anything at King’s 
College.” 

That the “ remnant of the canopy of the choir,” referred to by Ramsay, 
is the “solitary fragment of the perforated canopies” that belonged in 
1892 to Dr Woodward cannot be affirmed with certainty; but that the 
carved work now in the Museum had been in Dr Woodward's possession 
ean hardly be doubted. It is known that the oak-work in question was 
bought at Montrose by a Glasgow dealer. 

Ramsay attributed the stall-canopies of St Nicholas to “John Findon,” 
John Fendour, for that was his name, first appears in the Council 
Register of the Burgh of Aberdeen‘ under date of 10th April 1495, “The 
saide day, certane personis ynder writin, of thar avne fre will has lent 


1 The Selected Writings of John Ramecy, W371, pp. 227-8. 

* Ibid., p. 2D. 

* Chartulary of St Nicholas, Aberdeen, vol. ti., 1802, New Spalding Club, p. xxxl 
* Extracts from the Burgh Records of Aberdeen, The Spalding Club, 1844, p. 50. 
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and deliuerit this money efter folling, to pay Ionhe Fendour for the 
making of the ruff and tymmir of the queyr.” 

Apparently the new choir of St Nicholas, begun about 1477, was roofed 
by about 1495; but it was not until 1510-15, as we learn from Logan's 
notes and from the oak inscription in the Museum, that the decorative 
work of the ceiling was finished. In the interim we find John Fendour 
contracting with the Burgh to make the stall-work of the choir.' 


“26th December 1507. 

“The same day, it was appontit betiux the prouest, bailzeis, and 
consale on that ane Lye and Johne Fendour, wricht, one that vthir part, 
in maner, forme, and effect efter following : that is to say, the said Johne 
sale, God willing, big, oupmak, and finally end and complet the xxxiiijstallis 
in thar queir, with the spiris and the chanslar dur, and ale vthir thingis 
wecording tharto, one his avin expensis, alse substanciusly and honorable 
as he may, as thai ar begunnyne, and bettir gif he cane, betuix this and 
the fest of Sanct Petyr, callit Lammes, immediat beirefter following, or 
at the fest of Sanct Michael! nixt, and immediat tharefter following 
at the ferrast ; quilk being completit, and finally endit at the suid day, 
as said is, the prouest, bailzeis, and consale sale content and pay to the 
saide Johnne tun hundretht pundis vsuale money of Scotland, with ane 
poneay. acco ith | to thair honor; and gif he completis nocht the said 
wark be the said day, thane they sall content and pay to him the some 
contenit in the first contrak, and this condicioun making nay dirogacioun 
to the first contrak. To the keping of the quhilkis the said Johnne oblist 
him be the faitht of his bodie to Gilbert Menzies, prouest, in the toonis 
nam; and ale somes of money that he ressanis sal be allouit in the said ° 
some, ete.” 

It is evident that the making of the stalls had been begun before 26th 
December 1507; if they were finished by Michaelmas 1508 John Fendour 
must have had a busy workshop and a competent staff. Assuming that 
the value of Seots money then was to stg. as 1:4, the contract price 
would have been £50 sty., which, taken at twenty-five times its present 
purchasing value, would be £1250. Be this as it may, I think it is clear 
that these canopy-fronts in the Museum are John Fendour's work, as 
is also the ceiling inscription. 

The five stiles (fig. 2) probably formed part of the screen and 
“chanslar dur” made by John Fendour; but they have been altered 
and adapted to adorn, perhaps, the set of bookshelves that Ramsay 
pilloried, The corresponding door of the screen at King’s College Chapel 
is in two leaves, the upper part of each half being open-work, divided 
by stiles, of which each leaf has two whole and two half stiles, the carved 
parts of which are very much like those in the Museum. 

The only other record* referring to John Fendour is a contract, dated 
18th April 1511, and registered in the Sheriff Court books, between 
' Extracts from the Burgh Records of Aberdeen, The Spatding Club, 1844, pp. 77-8. 

* Sheriff Court Recorda, Aberdeen, vol. \., New Spalding Club, p, 102. 
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Andrew Elphinstone of the Selmys, on behalf of Bishop Elphinstone, and 
“Johnne Findour wrycht,” for making “the tymmer werk of the grat 
stepile of the Cathederall Kirk of Aberdoun.” This work—the lead- 
covered spire over the Crossing—was uncovered about 1560, and “not 
many years afterwards was overthroune by the violence of a great 
storme of wind.”! 
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Fig. & Interior of Old Kast Charch of St Nicholas, Aberdeen. 


The latest example of medieval wright-work in Aberdeen is the 
heraldic ceiling of St Machar's Cathedral, put up about 1520. Referring 
to it, William Orem, Town Clerk of Old Aberdeen, writing early in the 
eighteenth century, says: “James Winter an Angus man was architect 
of the timber work and ceiling of said Church.” Although Winter is 
a surname not unknown in Angus, it is possible that we should read 
Fendour for Winter. The name, which appears in the records as 
Findour, Fyndour, Fendour, may be of French origin (? Fendeur), and 


! Gordon's Deseription of bothe touns of Aberdeene, The Spalding Club, 1942, p. 22. 
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might haye been easily changed into Winter; James Winter may have 
been a son of John Fendour, 

We have seen that Ramsay was disposed to credit John Fendour 
with the stalls of King’s College Chapel; and he remarked that the 
two ceilings (of the College Chapel and of St Nicholas choir) “exactly 
resembled” each other, or were “exactly the same.” 

The building of the oak roof of the College Chapel was probably 
well advanced when, on 21st October 1506, a contract was entered into 
for the lead covering. The chapel roof therefore was later than the 
roof of St Nicholas choir by about ten years; but it is likely that the 
oak ceilings of both may be contemporaneous. A poor little engraving 
(c. 1880) of the interior of the old East Church is all we have, showing 
what the ceiling was like (fig. 5); of the same type as that of King’s 
College Chapel, it had fewer ribs and was not so richly decorated. The 
engraving shows both « cresting and a valance at the eaves of the apse; 
possibly the length of foliated cresting (or valance, if it was pendent) 
in the Museum came from there. Three different patterns of foliated 
and traceried valance occur at the eaves of King’s College Chapel 
(figs. 6, 7, 8); they are from 9 inches to 10 inches in depth, whereas the 
St Nicholas example is but 6 inches (fig. 3), But the size and the design 
of the vine leaves in every one of the four cases under consideration are 
the same. A seventeenth-century cast-lead eayes-valance, outside the 
north transept of St Nicholas, is finished at the bottom with a fringe, 
east from a piece of mediwval cresting of the same pattern as that in 
the Museum. Although there is now no cresting at the eaves of the 
College Chapel (there is only the valance), Billings’s interior view shows 
that eighty years ago there were both. While it seems probable that 
Fendour wrought the ceilings of both churches, it is almost certain that 
he had little or nothing to do with the thirty stalls and twenty-two 
sub-sellia of King’s College Chapel. 

The general design of the thirty bays of canopy-front at King’s is 
different from that of the St Nicholas canopy. The dividing stiles at 
King’s have applied “ buttresses,” rising up into gablets and crocketed 
pinnacles; those of St Nicholas have pedestals designed to carry 
statuettes, with gableted and crocketed canopies over the niches. All 
the thirty traceried panels at King’s are different, showing extraordinary 
fertility in design, whereas those from St Nicholas follow one pattern, 
which is much less elaborate and shows less invention than the similar 
work at King’s. Mature consideration of the masterly design and 
execution of the Old Aberdeen stalls leads one to conclude that they 
were made in Flanders; but Fendour may have fitted them up, and he 
may have added some parts that do not reach the high standard of the 
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Fig. & Oak Valance in King’s Collewe Chapel, Old Aberdeen. 
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canopies, The remains, however, of the ancient rood-loft at King’s, 
with its canopies, and the screen, with its two-leaved door, may safely 
be attributed to Fendour. 

Certain details of this part of the woodwork at King's are similar to 
those of a long oak desk now in St Mary's Chapel, the fifteenth-century 
erypt under the east end of St Nicholas; and that desk, without doubt, 
was part of Fendour's stall-work, Although the bottom rails of the 
front and ends appear to be later than the framing, and some other 
small alterations have been made, yet the desk, on the whole, seems to 
be much in its original form. It has seven carved panels in front, and 
one at each end, all to the same design; the top is 2) inches thick and 
is slightly sloped; and a hollowed moulding, carved with a series of 
four-leaved flowers, serves as a bedmould. 

These nine carved panels are exactly the same, both in size and design, 
as those nearest the floor, right and left of the sereen-door at King’s; 
and the same four-leaved flowers are also found there, in profusion. 

The desk and the screen must have come from the same hands. And 
the desk must, | think, be the only remnant of those belonging to the 
choir-stalls. If so, there were no sub-sellia in St Nicholas. A good 
reason for this, it may be, was that the choir was only 22 feet wide 
between the pillars; and allowing 54 feet on each side for the stalls and 
desks, there would have remained only a width of 11 feet between the 
opposite desk-fronts. At King’s College Chapel, which is about 29 feet 
wide, the distance between the opposite desks is 17} feet and about 
15 feet between the opposite sub-sellia. 

In St Mary's Chapel there are other two ancient carved panels, 
exactly the same as those of the great desk, and now forming part of 
a small modern desk. 

The Art Gallery, Aberdeen, owns a curious piece of carved oak from 
St Nicholas, The photograph (fig, 9) is more explanatory of its form 
than much description would be. It is possible to fix the original 
position and function of this fragment by an examination of the plan 
of the choir, together with the engraving (fig. 5) of the interior of the 
old East Church. The crown of the wooden vault of the apse is shown 
at a considerably lower level than the apex of the pointed arch between 
the choir and the apse. A kind of suspended “ box,” decorated with a 
valance towards the choir, closed the open gusset; this “box” eame to 
a salient corner at its east end, following the lines of the diagonal ribs; 
our fragment, attached to the “box,” was the boss, 3 inches thick, which 
gathered up the five ribs and two diagonals of the apse-vault. It will 
be noted that the carving of the foliage follows exactly the forms used 
in the crestings, but adapted to the space to be filled; the flower, cut 
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swiftly and simply, is fresh, although (or because) the carver had done 
such a flower hundreds of times before. Evidently, the decorative 
detail turned out by John Fendour and his men was standardised, and 
repeated over and over again, with a good deal of freedom on occasion, 
and in very varied settings. The “patterns” changed very slowly; they 
matured, and grew simpler and stronger, at least for a time; and the 





Fig. #& Oak Boss from St Nicholas, Aberdeen, 


handling was so sure and vigorous that the work could hardly fail to be 
effective and plensing. 

An example of heraldic carving by Fendour, shown on fig. 10, is placed 
in front of the eaves-yalance at the east end of King’s College Chapel. 

Fendour’s style was derived from Flemish or, it may be, French work. 
John Fendour himself came to Aberdeen early in the last decade of the 
fifteenth century and found much to do there for many years. I incline 
to believe that he was either of Flemish or of French extraction; if the 
family came “from Angus,” his father may have worked at Arbroath 
Abbey. One is led to such speculations by the case of the Franche family 
of master-masons: John, working at Linlithgow until his death there 
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in 1489: Thomas, his son, at work in Aberdeen for at least ten years, 
until about 1530; and Thomas, the son of Thomas, dying at Aberdeen 
in 1530, others of the family remaining in Aberdeen, while Thomas the 





Fig. 10, Royal Arma of Scotland in Onk. 


elder, as King’s master-mason, returned to Linlithgow in 1535, and later 
went to Falkland. ; 

In conclusion, I return to where we began—to the inscription (fig. 4). 
In passing, note that the little fleurons are exactly like those Fendour 
always used. A small point that has hitherto escaped printed comment 
is the peculiar genitive, “ Nicholaij.”". The two final i's are plainly to be 
seen, and the second has a tail, the two suggesting the letter Y. Did the 
carver make a mistake, or was the nominative supposed to be Nicholaius? 
Or does the mistake, if it is a mistake, point to any foreign usage? 
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A CorRectTrIoyn. 


With reference to my short paper, “ Four Scottish Ecclesiastical Carved 
Oak Panels, c, 1500-25,” communicated to the Society in Session 1929-30, 
I wish to correct some errors. Shortly after the publication of the paper 
Mr Thomas Innes of Learney, Carrick Pursuivant, pointed out that, on 
account of the omission of the tressure along the top of the Royal Arms, 
the carving should be dated somewhere in the 1470's—after 1471. Some- 
time afterwards, in course of reading The Bishops of Scotland, by Bishop 
Dowden, I learned that the arms of Thomas Spens, Bishop of Aberdeen 
from 1459 to 1480, were: Ist and 4th [? two covered cups}, 2nd and 3rd, 
three martlets. These arms, surmounted by a mitre, which occur on 
one of the four carved panels, | had wrongly attributed to Abbot Robert 
Shaw of Paisley, afterwards Bishop of Moray. Bishop Thomas Spens 
died 15th April 1480, and was buried next day in Holy Trinity Church, 
Edinburgh. 

Boece, in his Lives of the Bishops of Aberdeen, says that Spens 
“removed the ancient seats (stalls as they are called) in the choir... . 
He put in their places new ones of rare art and beauty, along with a 
throne of equal artistic beauty for the use of the bishop.”! 

It is clear that the four panels belonged to Aberdeen Cathedral 
and that they were made at some date between H71 and 1480 for 
Bishop Spens. 


* De James Moir's translation. 
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Il. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PEW-BACK FROM THE CHURCH OF 
DIPPLE, MORAY. By JOHN GEDDIE. 


There has lately been bequeathed, by will, to the Parish Church of 
Speymouth, in Moray, by the deceased Miss Isabella Shand, niece of the 
late Alexander Shand, in the neighbouring village of Mosstodloch, what 





Fig. 1, Old Pew-lack from Dipple Church. 


appears to have been the back of a pew, carved in black oak and bearing 
the date “ 1634." The Shands, as shown by the grave-slabs and through 
stones in the churchyards of Essil and Dipple—which were conjoined 
in 1731 to form the parish of Speymouth—are a family with an old 
residential and territorial connection with the district: but they do not 
seem to have had any other personal ussociation with this interesting 
relic of the art and annals of the first half of the seventeenth century, 
The only record of it appears to be contained in “the (manuscript) 
Speymouth Parish Magazine” for 1901, a local literary and historical 
chronicle begun in that year, of which my brother, Mr Alexander 
Geddie, M.A., Fochabers, lately schoolmaster and still session-clerk of 
Speymouth, has been and continues to be the “Editor.” It is in the 
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form of a pen-and-ink sketch by the then, and present, minister of 
Speymouth, the Rev. George Birnie, who has attached to it a note which 
states that the panel was “taken from the old Kirk of Essil,” and was 
“supposed to be the carved back of a pew belonging to Walter Hay.” 
It is added that “there is only the half of the original back of the pew 
shown in the drawing”; but there is given, in addition, “a sketch of what 
seems to be one of the missing panels, obviously carved by the same 
hand and exactly of the same dimensions as the rest. This belonged to 
Mr Todd, late of Trochelhill (in the parish). He found it in a dunghill, 
fifty or sixty years ago ‘(from 1901), in Fochabers.” The whereabouts of 
this fragment is at present unknown. 

As will be seen from the photograph (fig. 1), the four panels that have 
been preserved, and that have found so appropriate a housing, are deeply 
earved, and bear heraldic, floral, and zoomorphic ornament, ineluding— 

(1) A shield, bearing three escutcheons (for Hay) surmounted by a 
helmet. 

(2) A monogram, with the initials * V.H., L-I.,” below the demi-figure 
of a man wearing a ruff, 

(3) The inseription— 


and renue 
a right 
spirit with 
in me, 
Erecit be 
Valter Hay 
and L, Innes 
His Spous, 
1634." 
(4) A shield with the three mallets, or stars, of Innes, and above it 
what looks like a lady's head-dress, 
The missing panel, as drawn by Mr Birnie, was inscribed: 


“ Blissed 
is ye man 
yt feare 
th ye Lord 
and delyght 
eth in his 
command 


Psalme.” 


The traditional aseription of the fragment to the old Church of 
St Peter at Essil is certainly erroneous, and it may with some confidence 








, 
‘ 
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be assigned to the former Church of the Holy Ghost at Dipple, united 
to Essil some two centuries ago to form the Church of Speymouth, 
locally known as the “Red Kirk,” where service was first held on 
25th February 1733, For identification of the “spouses” by whom the 
pew was “erecit,” [ am indebted to Mr Thomas Innes of Learney, Carrick 
Pursuivant, who has been at much trouble in examining the relative 
records of the period, and who writes: 


* Alexander Innes of Haugh of Dipple had three, or more likely five, 
daughters, amongst whom was Lilins Innes, who married, before 1629, 
Walter Hay in Stynie, son of Walter Hay of Redhall tte | Sasines, 
iii, 285). Another daughter, Elizabeth, married, before 1637, John Hay 
of Kinoudie, and they had sasine of Haugh of Dipple, but whether 
wholly or a part of tocher is not’clear, I do not think the Hays had 
Redhall long, and probably only in wadsett. Inneses usually held in. I 
think the pew-back had been considerably larger, and probably the other 
half showed the arms of the Inneses of Dipple.” 


He gives the following descent: 


Besse tee i Ics Bri, So in Elgin, had sasine of Balnamean 

mson. He seems to have been still 

vive ta in 108 aiex he was witness of « sasine to his grand- 
daughter (f) Litias, He was presumably followed by 


ALEXANDER INNES, ioe Laat of Dippls. Detain he gceiaweey in 
11, and who m. gh Bye t Gordon, acquired Balnamean 
from Walter Ogilvie of Redhythe Von erdiyee). 1698 (likely a re 
covery from a wadsett by the previous Alexander), d. before 
1647, when his widow was sued for his “lair stane” by 
Alexander Anderson, mason mae in Elgin (it cast 50). 


| : 
William Lanes of Litlas I anal, Margaret, Elizabeth in, 
Balnaniean, wm. Walter Hay im, before 6x2 sm, Robe m. John Hay 
m, Sibella Mackenzie; in bong son ot John Gordon Leslie in of Kinoudies 
d, before 1676. alte in h Firfleld. (had sasine 
| Redhall, 1 of Dipple. of Haugh of 
Andrew Innes of | Dipple 1637),” 
nainean, args peop Hay 
m. Mary Forbes, 1656. Be Haugh on | 
Bivpte, John Hay. Marie m. 
_ mt, Tso Alexr, Innes 
Gordon, relict of (Kirkton 
tn Auchenhalrtg, of Dinple, 


It may be noted that, along with a sprinkling of Hays, there were 
a host of Inneses, proprietors of lands in this corner of Moray in the 
seventeenth century, including, in addition to those already mentioned, 
the Lairds of Coxton, Orton, Cotts, Leuchars, and Dunkinty, and that 
“Walter” and “Lilias" were not infrequent baptismal names. The 
minister of Essil in 1651, Colin Falconer, who in 1680 became (Episcopal) 
Bishop of Moray and died 1686, married Lilias Rose, daughter of the Laird 
of Clava, and through his daughter, who married the Rey. Berowald Innes 
of Inchstellie, became grandfather of a Lilias Innes. In the generation 
immediately succeeding 1034 « Janet Innes, daughter of Sir James Innes 

vou. LXV, 24 
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of Redhall, married Thomas Pitt, the first Governor of Madras and 
owner of the “Pitt Diamond,” and thus became grandmother of that 
famous statesman the first Earl of Chatham and great-grandmother of 
William Pitt. Dipple was one of the earliest Innes acquisitions in 
Moray of William Duff, father of the first Earl of Fife, whose house, 
with his arms and initials, still stands on the north side of the High Street 
of Elgin, opposite the “Little Cross”; while Innes, the chief heritage of 
the family, represented by that of Innes-Ker, Duke of Roxburghe, was 
purchased a little later, and is now owned by Mr F. J. Tennant, Frag- 
ments of the churches of both Essil and Dipple remain as supports of 
tombstones, The custom, recorded by the Rev, Lachlan Shaw, the 
“Historian of Moray,” and by others, of carrying the dead “sun-ways” 
around the circular walls of the churchyard of Dipple survived almost 
to within living memory. Speymouth Church (there is no graveyard) 
with the manse, which was headquarters successively of the Jacobite 
and of the Hanoverian armies in the "45, is within the bounds of the old 
Dipple Parish. “St Leonard's Well,” described as adjacent to the site of 
the conjoined church, is yet extant, although covered from view, within 
a stone-throw of the “Red Kirk”; while the farm-house of Stynie is close 
at hand, and Redhall, of whose manor-house, however, no trace is left, 
is only a field or two away. It was a small clay-walled “ha’ hoose,” 
commanding the ford of Spey opposite Gordon Castle (Shaw's History 
of Moray, vol. i. p, 309). 

As to the history of the relic in the intervening couple of centuries 
no information has been found obtainable. Mr Alexander Geddie 
writes that “Miss Shand’s cousin, who lived next door to her all her 
life, never saw the panels until after the old lady's death last summer, 
and had no idea as to how they had got into her unele’s possession. 
I imagine that when the old church of Dipple ceased to function and 
began to fall in pieces some of the old parishioners did a bit of salvaging 
on their own account, and this piece of carved work had the good luck 
to fall into careful hands, and was preserved for the Red Kirk.” 

Carved ecclesiastical woodwork, of the period and of heraldic design, 
is comparatively rare in Scotland, and has in large part been gathered 
into museums and private repositories, One recalls, as examples tn situ, 
the Sandilands pew in the Parish Church of Midcalder (1595), and the 
Melville pew in that of Burntisland (1606), figured in the Reports on 
Ancient Monuments for Midlothian and for Fife. But more pregnant 
comparison may perhaps be made, on grounds of local and family 
associations, with the twelve panels previously adorning the Gardeners’ 
Loft, in the South Aisle, or St Anne's Chapel, of the old Church of 
Cullen, which were removed for preservation when the church was reno- 
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vated in 1842, and are now placed in the pillars of the Seafield Gallery, 
as described by Dr William Cramond in his Church and Churchyard of 
Cullen (p. 82). Of these panels, four have among their prominent 
decorations the fleurs-de-lys which appear on the Dipple pew-back, 
and on one of them is the date “1608,” with arms—a crescent between 
three mullets—which Cramond, following Jervise, is disposed to identify 
as those of Innes, “the crescent being mark for descent from a second son, 
The letter ‘I’ on each side strengthens this opinion,” as may also the 
monogram “TAI” on another panel. St Anne's Chapel was founded 
in 1536 by “ Elene Hay,” descendant of John Hay, Lord of the Forest of 
Boyne and of Tullibole, whose arms, three escutcheons, are on the walls. 
She was mother of John Duff of Muldavit, an ancestor of the Earls of 
Fife, who, in 1626, sold the lands, which had in a previous century 
belonged to the Inneses of Innes, to Hay of Rannes. 

As indication of the survival to a later date of carved work executed 
by local craftsmen in this part of the Moray Firth area, Cramond quotes 
from a contract entered into by Thomas Gordon, carpenter in Fordyce, 
in 1685, by which he undertook “to erect for Wm. Dunbar in the Ile of 
Durn and Church of Fordyce, ane dask of six pewes and ane round seatt, 
covered with ane cumbe above, handsomlye mullered, with four supporting 
pillars of the same in good fashione,” with a porch, and “ bearing his own 
and his vyfe's armes,” for which he was to be paid “40 merks Scots money 
and two bolls sufficient oatmeal.” That this and other forms of Scottish 
Church art had even by the time of the erection of the Dipple pew-back 
fallen into dire disrepute with a section of the Presbyterian clergy and 
laity of the North is, on the other hand, pitifully illustrated by an extract 
from the same author's Records of the Kirk Session of Elgin, in which it 
is noted that the Rey. Gilbert Ross, from Colmonnell in Carrick, baving 
been translated to the charge of Elgin on 24th September 1640, on 
23th December following, in company with Robert Innes, yr, of that Ik, 
“he tore down the fine partition screen of the Cathedral, which had 
remained since the Reformation. This Mr Ross carried home for kitchen 
fuel, but each night the fire got extinguished, and could not be kept in 
till morning.” 
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IIL. . 


FINAL REPORT ON THE EXCAVATION OF THE STONE CIRCLE AT 
OLD KEIG, ABERDEENSHIRE. By Proressor V. GORDON 
CHILDE, B.Litt., F.S.A.Scor. 


Operations at the Stone Circle of Old Keig were recommenced on 
27th June 1933 and completed on 26th July. As before, Mr Mansfield 
D. Forbes of Clare College, Cambridge, was the leading spirit in the 
expedition, and the excavators again wish to express their gratitude 
to Lord Forbes and his tenants at Old Keig, Messrs Mortimer, for 
permission to work and much practical assistance. Mr Reginald Ross 
Williamson and Mrs Ross Williamson, Professor 8. H. Hooke, Mrs 
Deedes, and Miss G. Anderson of London assisted in the operations, 
and the Edinburgh League of Prehistorians co-operated, being repre- 
sented by Messrs Kilbride-Jones (Hon. Secretary), Kennedy (Treasurer), 
and Tulloch. Messrs Joe Cormack and Winston Miller of Aberdeen, 
who were camping in the vicinity, came over on several days and 
helped us most enthusiastically. Mr Maccombie of Alford was employed 
for the first fortnight, and, when he fell sick, was replaced by Messrs 
Angus and Sutherland of Keig. To their loyal and intelligent co- 
operation the success of the work owes much. Mr J. C, Milne, contractor, 
of Bents, near Whitehouse, undertook the stabilisation of the pillar 
stones and gave us the benefit of the practical man’s opinion as to the 
method of their erection. 

In 1932 an 8-foot trench at right angles to the Recumbent had been 
dug across the circle, exposing also half the base of Recumbent and 
that of West Flanker. In 1933 the whole semicircle south-east of this 
diameter, as well as the bases of the pillars and the half of Recumbent 
lying in this area, were stripped down to virgin soil. The stony area 
near the centre north-west of the 1932 excavation was also fully explored, 
as well as an aren at the base of uprights north-west of Recumbent. 
Mr Ross Williamson also dug two trenches through the enclosing bank, 
and by trial pits beyond it succeeded in exposing three of the missing 
pillar stones of the great circle. 

Mr Varley’s 1932 survey provided the outline for the accompanying 
plan, and the line AA established by him as the diameter bisecting 
Recumbent has been employed as a base line again. Certain uprights, 
U1, U2, and V1, which were sloping out of the perpendicular last year 
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are, however, now shown in their correct positions, standing vertically 
in their original sockets, 

As previously stated, the circle lies near the crest of a slight ridge. 
Its actual crest lies rather to the west of the main axis of the circle 
under the line of the modern field-dyke. Here in the neighbourhood 
of stone V3 virgin soil lay 69050 feet above O-D. or about one foot 
higher than along line AA. Near the eastern dyke, 32 feet to the 
south-east, it lies a foot lower than the average along line AA. 

The subsoil was an ochre to lemon-yellow concentration layer, 
covering—generally very thinly—the schist from the decomposition of 
which it is produced. In places ridges of undecomposed schist crop out 
through this subsoil, or the subsoil is replaced by a crumbling rock-head., 
In other places fissures in the living rock were filled with black soil. 
The subsoil has frequently been penetrated by tree-roots which have 
also split up the schist ridges. Such disturbances make the identification 
of holes dug by man peculiarly hazardous, 

The ‘clayey layer, described in the previous report, is always sharply 
contrasted with the light subsoil on which it lies directly. Itis technically 
described as a compaction layer and seems due to trampling on bare sub- 
soil. Itis rather greasy to the touch and quite tough to trowel, whereas 
the undisturbed humus is sandy in texture and relatively loose. The 
compaction layer everywhere contains small pieces of charcoal, and all 
the pottery was found in it. This layer is traceable all over the circle, 
but varies in thickness and tenacity. It is most emphatically marked 
immediately in front of Reeumbent, near the pillars, under the bank 
and in the undisturbed parts of the central stony area. This is what 
might have been expected if the layer had been formed by tramping 
about during the erection of the stones. As noted last year by the 
writer, the layer is not found outside the circle bank. In two sections 
Mr Williamson found that it peters out between 44 feet and 45 feet 
from the apparent centre of the bank cirele (A832), Outside these limits 
the subsoil passes over gradually without any sharp frontier into the 
sandy loam of the district. That might mean that the ground vegetation 
had not been cleared beyond the area delimited by the bank when the 
circle was erected, Outside the uprights Pe, U1, U2, and P3 the com- 
paction layer extends into the region disturbed by the modern farm-road 
bank. It will be recalled that in 1932 the compaction layer could he 
traced for a distance of 94 feet outside Recumbent, but no farther. 

Reeumbent,—As in our first section, a bank of large stones was found 
just under the turf in front of Recumbent and East Flanker. It extended 
for some 7 feet towards the centre of the circle and nearly to the base 
of Ul, Tree-roots had penetrated in and under the stones. Careful 
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examination with trowel and broom failed to reveal any structure in 
these stones which formed a quite shallow bed. They need have had 
no connection with the original monument, but might represent a later 
dump or “consumption ” (fig. 1). 

The stones rested upon a compaction layer, 9 inches to 11 inches thick, 
containing much chareoal and a few sherds. This layer extends up to 
the edge of Recumbent and around and beyond the bases of Pe, U1, and 
U2, and partially covered the packing stones round the base of the 





Fig. 1. Recumbent with stony bank in front. 


uprights. Thin traces of a compaction layer were also observed right 
under Recumbent itself. Immediately under the stone was, as observed 
last year, a layer of very loose black soil containing much charcoal and 
several large stones that could not have been washed in. High up in 
the black soil, near the eastern end of Recumbent, a piece of modern 
china came to light. In the soil sherds of normal Old Keig pottery 
were found at -4)*«2, —3} x1}, -2}«3}, -3x 2}, and -1)x4 (the first 
figure gives in feet the distance in under Recumbent along line A, 
the second the distance south-east), and in or under the soil at - 2x34 
and -3}*5}. The possibility eannot be excluded that these sherds, 
like the piece of modern china, might have worked in from the surface 
outside the stone, but such an assumption would seem far-fetched. 

Just under the inner edge of Recumbent the subsoil dips rather 
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steeply from 0°80 at } (along line A) to 0-40 at -1, as if a hollow bad been 
scooped out. About 2 feet in from the outer edge ridges of bedrock 
project through the subsoil, the average level of which continues to fall 
till it stands at only 0-16 under the outer edge of Recumbent at -6}. 
Farther south-east, about 4 feet from line A, the most pronounced dip 





Fig. 2 Recumbent and Flanker from east, 


in the subsoil is seen 14 foot in from the edge of the stone. Here, too, 
ridges of bedrock crop out between 3 and 6 feet in from Recumbent’s 
inner edge. Farther south-east these ridges project still higher to as 
much as 9 inches above the average level of the subsoil. Beyond the 
outer edge of Recumbent extensive exposures of undecomposed bedrock 
are visible in fig. 2. 

In no case east of line A does the underside of Recumbent rest on or 
even touch bedrock or virgin soil. Only at its extreme south-east corner 
is a block of rock wedged in very tightly between the base of Recumbent 
and a ridye of bedrock (fig. 2). The undersurface of the Recumbent is 
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remarkably smooth (fig. 3) and lies almost exactly horizontal at 1:10 to 
1-20 above our datum, The pronounced keel observed on the underside of 





Fig. 4. Recumbent from south. 


the stone at — 2} on line A has entirely flattened out 2 feet south-east of 
that line. Hence the only support for the eastern and thicker end of 
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Recumbent is provided by the aforementioned wedger. Ridges of bed- 
rock seemed to be supporting the stone 2} feet west of line A in the 
part examined in 1932 (fig. 5). 

East Flanker (Pe) is 9} feet in total height. About 1 foot above its 
lowest point (at 689-70 O.D.) the stone is 4 feet 6 inches wide, Below 
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Fig. 5. Sections of Recumbent along line A, 4 feet to east 
and 2) feet to west thereof, (4.) 


this level it tapers off westwards to a point which lies about 1 foot 
back from the west edge, i.e. that nearest Recumbent. The base is thus 
roughly triangular. This base rests in an excavation quarried out in bed- 
rock, about 3} feet long x 2) inches wide, but only some 4 to 5 inches deep. 
The inner edge of the excavation is alone well marked; the shelving of 
the bedrock may have made an outer edge originally unnecessary, and 
none could be traced in the decayed rock. The edge of the upright 
remote from Recumbent is supported by two wedgers driven in under it 
onthe outside. To accommodate these the edge has been nicked, asshown 
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in fig.6,. Nearer the apex a wedger, which would also serve as a “skid- 
stone” to guide the buse into the prepared hole, may be seen obliquely 
tilted on the inner side in fig. 2. The socket hole was filled with loose 
black earth in which, right under the bottom edge of the pillar, a sherd 
of typical pottery was discovered. The flanker was further supported 





Fig. 6. Base of cast Flanker. 


on the inside by a carefully arranged packing of large stones resting 
on, and embedded in, the compaction layer (fig. 3). Though this packing 
was erected after the pillar was set upright and partly on the compac- 
tion layer formed in the process, it must be regarded as an integral part 
of the monument. 

P3, the only pillar of the great circle apart from the flankers still in 
position, is an approximately prismatic monolith 9) feet high from base 
to summit. The wider edge, facing the interior of the circle, is 4} feet 
wide at turf level. Farther down it tapers, being 3) feet wide at the 
level of virgin soil 68808 O.D., where the maximum thickness is 2} feet. 
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Still lower the stone is yet narrower as the keel at its back tapers off. 
The pillar rests in a socket, only 9 inches deep, cut in bedrock, and 
measuring 44 x 34 feet at its mouth. The eastern edge of the pillar rests 
against the rock wall of the socket. On the west three wedges support 
the sloping base of the upright, while two others support it on the south- 
east. Two of the wedges were found set obliquely, their upper edges 





- 


Fig, 7. P& from interior of circle. 


projecting beyond the rim of the socket, as shown on fig. 8. These would 
haye served as skid stones to guide the base of the pillar into the hole 
as it was being raised. 

The subsoil and rock round the base of the pillar was covered with a 
compaction layer which was exceptionally tough and 4 inches deep on 
the inner side. Upon this layer rested a pile of stones and earth 
deliberately put together to forma packing. The packing merges into 
the stony bank or dyke on the north-east and extended westward for 
about 3} feet towards the stone termed U2. It would not be essential 
to the stability of the pillar. 
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Three prostrate stones, undoubtedly once forming pillars of the great 
circle, were discovered by Mr Ross Williamson. Px, a flat block of local 
rock, pointed at both ends and 8 feet 6 inches high, was built into the 
dyke on the eastern side of the circle. It has now been dragged into 
the circle area, but the plan shows it as originally exposed (fig. 9). 

Pm lay covered with loam, its base being 7 inches and its apex 





Fiz. 8, Socket of P83. 


12 inches above virgin soil. It is a block of local stone, 74 feet long by 
3] feet wide by 7 inches thick. It, too, tapers to a point at both ends, and 
its base shows clear tool marks. In the virgin soil, about 2 feet from its 
base, is a shallow basin-like depression that might conceivably have 
represented its socket; on the other hand, the pillar may have fallen 
outward from the bank. 

Pn is an obelisk of granite 7} feet long, 18 inches wide, and 16 inches 
thick at its base, and 13 inches wide by 9 inches thick 18 inches below 
its apex. A low, irregular tenon projects from the base at one side. 
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Fig. 9. Plan of Circle. 
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The stone lay with its apex 6 inches and its base 15 inches above virgin 
soil. No compaction layer was observed in the vicinity of either stone. 

It is possible that the stones marked V4 and V5, and now incorporated 
in the western boundary of the plantation, were originally two halves 
of a fourth pillar. Both rest lightly on a thin compaction layer; the 
pillar itself must have stood outside the plantation. 

Two small uprights, Ul and U2, on the east and three, V1, V2, and V3, on 
the west of Recumbent stand in such a position that they cannot have 
formed part of the great circle to which the flankers and P3 belong. It 
has been suggested that these stones have been moved and wrongly set up 
again. The observations recorded below seem to refute this suggestion. 

Ul was embedded in a compaction layer 8 inches deep, from which 
normal sherds were recovered close to the stone's base. Large stones, 
which apparently assisted to support the upright on the inner side, 
were embedded in the same deposit. The stone itself, 5 feet 8 inches 
high, rests in a groove cut in virgin soil, 25 inches wide and 8 inches 
deep, and is further secured by a couple of wedgers on the outside, tilted 
to serve also as skid-stones (fig. 10), Under the stone the groove con- 
tained loose black soil identical in texture with the undisturbed subsoil. 
Beyond the edges of the stone the groove is filled with and covered by 
the compaction layer. This layer was accordingly formed, at least in 
part, after the stone was set up; yet, as remarked, it yielded sherds of 
the usual pottery. Hence the erection of the stone is not later than the 
period when such pottery was current. U2is a slab of local stone 5 feet 
8 inches high by 2 feet 9 inches wide at its broadest point about 4 feet 
from the base. The stone tapers to a base and is very top-heavy; 
being not only wider but also thicker near the top. It stands in a 
groove, 17 inches wide and 5 inches deep, cut in virgin soil, and was 
pinned up at the back by two wedges. One of these fitted exactly 
into a dint in the back of the upright. The stone's base was em- 
bedded in a compaction layer on and in which rested several accessory 
packing stones. Among these in the compaction layer, about 2 inches 
above virgin soil and immediately in front of the upright, lay a frag- 
ment of a lignite armlet and a sherd of the usual pottery. Other sherds 
were found in the layer at the side of the stone and close behind it. 

Between U2 and P3 a large block of local rock, 3 feet long by 28 inches 
wide by 12 inches thick, was lying on the turf. Under it lay two other 
slabs measuring respectively 42 inches by 27 inches by 9 inches and 
45 inches by 30 inches by 8 inches, parallel to one another (fig. 11). These 
three stones may have formed uprights or parts of uprights, comparable 
to V3. However, they lay upon the compaction layer with normal sherds 
under them, and no sockets could be identified in the subsoil. 
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V1 is 4 feet 2 inches high and from 9 inches to 12 inches thick. Its 
average width is 2 feet, but the lowest | foot 4 inches is a tenon only 
1 foot 2 inches wide. This penetrates three or four inches into virgin 
soil, the stone being effectively supported by a wedge inserted under its 
heel against the tenon. 





Fig, 10. Stone U1 as found, 


V2, 4 feet 9 inches high, rests in a depression in virgin soil only 
3 inches deep. 

V3 is 5 feet 2inches high. At the top the stone is 3 feet wide, but it 
tapers off gradually towards the base, being only 1 foot 9 inches wide at 
the level of virgin soil. The base continues 1 foot 2 inches into the soil 
in a very closely fitting socket. 

A compaction layer surrounded the bases of all three stones. In 
this several fragments of one large urn and much charcoal were found 
between Viand Pw. A number of large stones were resting on the layer 
between V1 and Pw (fig. 11). They seemed to constitute a rough wall 
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similar to the core of the bank. The inner revetment, consisting of 
boulders 12 inches to 15 inches long, had fallen forward, but it would 
seem to have run from the south corner of V1 to the edge of Pw nearest 
Recumbent. 

Erection of Pillars.—Mr J.C. Milne of Bents, near Whitehouse, who is 
experienced in handling large stones, suggests that the pillars were 





Fig. 11. Stones V1, V2. and Vi. 


brought into position on rollers of logs with the aid of wooden levers, A 
suitable socket would then be dug for the base of the stone. The latter 
would then be gradually raised by leverage, packing stones being inserted 
under it after each small lift till the whole was ready to slide into place. 
The oblique packers, noted at the outer edges of the sockets, would have 
acted as skid-stones, pressing against the base and guiding it downwards 
into the socket. He believes that Pe and P3, as also U1 and U2, were 
brought into place from the inside of the circle. It should further be 
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noted that all the pillars examined were more or less pointed at the base. 
Pe and P3 were kept vertical by wedges jambed in under the sloping edge 
of the base. (But ef. the paper by Mr Kilbride-Jones on p, 81 of this 
volume.) 

The Bank.—A segment of a cireular bank crosses the wind-break on 
the north, merging at either end into the plantation boundary. The 
centre of the circle seems to lie about 32 feet from Recumbent on line A. 
On the south-east the modern dyke bounding the old road across the 
plantation forms another segment of the same circle which may be 
picked up again west of Recumbent. Two sections, each 4 feet wide, 
were cut through the northern segment in 1933, one (A) parallel to that 
cut in 1982, the second (E) about 20 feet farther west. In each case the 
bank was found to be composed of large stones and earth. The compact 
mass of boulders began in each case 34 to 35 feet from the centre of the 
circle already mentioned (A32), the highest point coming about 37 feet 
from this centre. In section A the continuous mass of boulders did not 
continue beyond 41 feet from the centre, though a couple of large 
stones were lying 44 feet out. In E the mass of stone extended 
continuously to 44. At this point a stone 24 feet high by 10 inches 
thick was standing on edge at right angles to the diameter, Beside it 
lay two stones of comparable dimensions that had evidently fallen 
outwards. There can be little doubt that these stones and those found 
in a similar position in section A had constituted an outer revetment 
to the bank. In both sections A and E the compaction layer extended 
under the bank, but ended between 44 and 45 feet from the centre. The 
stones of the bank rested upon this layer. In it several normal sherds 
and a flint-scraper were found under the bank in section E. 

The coincidence of the outer edge of the compaction layer and the 
outer edge of the bank seems to favour the view that the bank formed 
an integral part of the monument. The stones of the revetment rather 
resemble those reveting the outer edge of the ring cairn in circles such 
as Esslie and Old Rayne. If the analogy be relevant, it would seem likely 
that the pillars Pm and Pn had originally stood very near where they 
are now lying a few feet outside the bank. On the other hand, our 
bank might be compared to that in which the pillars are standing in 
other circles. But some of these banks are certainly either relatively 
modern or enlarged in recent times, That is true also of the south- 
eastern segment of our bank which bounds the road across the 
plantation; here the exposed building is certainly recent. It must 
be remembered that the bank described as a “vallum of loose stones” 

‘ For an explanation of this feature see the separate communication by H. KilbrideJones, 
pp. S3ff., in this volume. 
VOL, LXVIIL. 25 
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was mentioned by Logan in 1827, who treated it as part of the monument. 
Yet its outer edge is precisely 44 feet from the centre, like the “revet- 
ment” of the northern segment. 

Section E was extended to 60 feet from the centre with a view to 
revealing an encircling fosse, if any. None such had existed. An 
irregular depression 4 inches to 6 inches deep, but only about 18 inches 
in diameter, was, however, found at 51. It might have been a socket 
for Pn, but was too indefinite to allow of certainty. Near the inner 
side of the bank in the south-eastern quadrant three stout stones, 4 to 
5 feet in length, were exposed lying prostrate upon the compaction 
layer. It is conceivable that they belonged to an inner revetment of 
the bank or even stood upon it. Air photographs kindly taken by the 
Master of Sempell revealed no trace of an encircling fosse nor yet of 
a causeway leading to the site of the Crookmore circle. 

The Central Burial.—In 1932 minute fragments of cremated human 
bone and portions of three or more large urns were found immediately 
west of line A, between 36 and 46 feet from Recumbent, East of line A 
similar fragments of bone and parts of the same urns came to light, 
in a strip 4 feet wide, between 38 and 44 feet from Recumbent. All 
evidently belonged to the same burial or burials, but lay in disturbed 
soil, Some fragments of the urns lay immediately below the grass. 

Farther west of line A we had noticed, but not thoroughly examined, 
a stony area between 24 and 54 feet from Recumbent. The stones in 
all cases lay upon the compaction layer and generally appeared quite 
chaotic. But at the edge of the area nearest Recumbent the stones 
looked as if they had been set to form a kerb (fig. 12). We therefore 
already surmised that the stony area might denote the remains of the 
ring cairn usual in the north-east Scottish circles, and explicitly 
mentioned by Logan in 1827. We hoped by clearing the east half of 
the circle to be able to test this hypothesis. But no trace of a continua- 
tion of the stony area was discoverable on this side. A strip about 
16 feet wide was accordingly cleared west of our former trench. The 
“kerb” was thereupon disclosed, extending—not without many con- 
spicuous gaps and irregularities—so as to embrace a very rough semi- 
circle of radius about 15 feet, with its centre rather west of A39. 

The supposed kerb consisted of large slabs 15 to 24 inches long 
or in diameter, and closely resembled the outer wall of a hut-circle 
such as those described by Professor Forde and myself at Earnsheugh, 
Berwickshire. The long boulders generally stood on end, sloping rather 
towards the supposed centre. All were firmly planted upon a hard 
compaction layer 7 inches to 8 inches thick; none reached to virgin 
soil. Within the space delimited by this kerb we observed a disorderly 
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collection of boulders, most numerous and closely packed near the kerb 
and not reaching to the supposed centre of the area. We infer, therefore, 
that our original conclusion was justified and that we have here the 
remains of the central cairn mentioned by Logan. The eastern half 
of this cairn must have been entirely removed, presumably for building 
purposes; even the remaining segment looks disturbed and denuded. 
Under the stones came a compaction layer, except in the disturbed 
area on the east, explored last year, Under the layer we exposed an 
irregular area over which the subsoil had been baked to a bright brick 





Pig. 12. “* Kerb” of central ring cairn exposed in 102, 


red by intense heat. The area extended from the patch discovered 
in 1932 close to the centre of the cairn south-west for about 13 feet 
and was 6) feet wide at its broadest part. The baking seemed to have 
been most intense along the north-western edge, where the red colour 
penetrated fully 2 inches into the subsoil. 

Near the cairn’s centre the baked patch is interrupted by a trench, 
about 44 feet long by 2] feet wide by 8 inches deep, running very 
nearly east and west. This trench seems to have cut into the baked 
subsoil. It contained dark earth, charcoal, and fragments of incinerated 
bone. Other fragments of burnt bone were found in the compaction 
lnyer over the burnt patch. In fact, the burnt bone extends continuously 
from this region into those already mentioned as yielding bone in 1982 
and in the earlier stages of the present campaign. All fragments 
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presumably belong to the same deposit and accordingly represent the 
eentral burial in our monument, 

No pot-sherds were discovered over the undisturbed part of the burnt 
patch. The urns discovered this year and last must therefore have 
lain near where we found them, towards the eastern side of the burnt 
patch near the centre of the cairn and the trench. Perhaps, therefore, 
they should be regarded rather as receptacles for food- and drink- 
offerings to the departed than as urns for his ashes. They may originally 
have lain on the bare earth or in the trench, which looks suspiciously 
like a grave. 

The foregoing observations prove that the pillars at Old Keig, as 
elsewhere in Aberdeenshire, did once surround some sort of central 
cairn, The latter had covered or enclosed a burial by cremation accom- 
panied by the pottery vessels now recovered. This interment, centrally 
situated in the monument, must be regarded as primary and revealing 
its purpose. The vessels found in the immediate vicinity of the inter- 
ment must consequently be accepted as evidence of the monument's 
age. 
It has been pointed out that the stones, ascribed to the cairn, rested 
on the compaction layer and not on virgin soil. The compaction layer, 
formed by trampling on the subsoil, must accordingly have been in 
existence before the cairn was piled. In other words, the circle of 
uprights, the erection of which would involve a great deal of trampling 
about, must presumably have been set up before the cairn. This is 
quite in order, Just as a Pharaoh would build his pyramid before 
his death, so the barbaric Aberdeenshire chief would have the enclosure 
which was to guard his ashes completed during his lifetime. The cairn 
could, however, only be heaped over the ashes after the demise of the 
chief. 

In view of its relatively small size, we hesitate to assert that the 
burnt patch really marks the site of the pyre’on which the chief was 
burnt, If it does, we must assume that the earth at the base of the 
pyre was ceremonially cleared, the body then burned, and a grave 
eventually dug in the centre of the circle at the edge of the pyre. 
Perhaps before the desecration in the seventeenth century mentioned 
by Garden, the greater part of the ashes and the funerary vessels 
had actually reposed in this grave trench. 

It should, in conclusion, be noted that whereas this grave lies at worst 
only 4 feet from a possible centre for the circle of pillars, it cannot 
be regarded as the centre of the bank-ring which must lie about 8 feet 
to the south of it. This may mean that the bank is not original, or 
that its circumference was inaccurately traced, 
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Other Features.—Two small patches of baked earth were observed 
in other parts of the circle stripped this year and are marked H on 
the plan, In each case the fire has affected an area barely 3 feet square, 
and the reddening of the subsoil is quite superficial—really a thin film 
on the surface. There were always small fragments of charcoal round 
the edges of the baked patch, but no accumulation of ash over it. 
Any fires kindled at these points can, therefore, only have burned for 
a short time, The baking of the subsoil, however, affords additional 
proof that the turf or other ground vegetation had been removed within 
the area of the circle. 

In view of the shallow deposit of subsoil covering bedrock, post-holes 
were not to be expected. Several approximately round depressions in 
the subsoil, generally about 1 foot across but only 4 inches to 6 inches 
deep, were, however, discovered by Mr Forbes in the north-eastern 
quadrant. They make no discoverable pattern and may be due to tree- 
roots. In one such depression, which was double, stood a stone, 2 feet 
high, with its base embedded in the compaction layer. 

An extensive area of large loose stones occupied squares 26 to 38 by 
16 to 26 of the south-eastern quadrant. The surface of the area was 
carefully exposed with trowel and broom without disclosing any pattern. 
All the stones lay quite loosely above the compaction layer; they are 
evidently due to secondary dumping. 

On the plan the find-spots of individual sherds are marked by separate 
dots, except between A36 and 46, where the relics were too numerous 
to record in this manner. Rim-sherds alone are numbered. Beyond the 
conspicuous concentrations near the centre and in front of Recumbent, 
the distribution of sherds would seem to be entirely fortuitous. It is, 
however, significant that sherds are scattered about over the whole area, 
All sherds belong to the same general kind of ware, identical with that 
described in 1982. Additional examples of the characteristic flattening 
of the rim are shown in fig. 13, It should be noted that several pieces 
of wheel-made pottery, mediwyal or later, came to light during the 
excavation, all immediately under the turf; none layin or even on the 
compaction layer from which the bulk of the relics came, nor bore any 


- relation to significant parts of the monument. The find-spots of these 


intrusive sherds are marked with a cross. 

As previously remarked, the pottery from the compaction layer agrees 
on the one hand with the fabric assigned to Iron Age A in England, on 
the other with that found by Miss Benton with Late Bronze Age objects 
at Covesea, The remaining relies, recovered this season, would be 
appropriate in a similar context. They are: 

Segment from a rather flat lignite armlet, 4 inch wide and about 
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4 inches in diameter externally. It is split so that the section cannot be 
accurately determined, but the inner edge was flat, the outer convex. 


if 3 
12 
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Fig, 13. Pottery Rims. {}.) 
Lignite armlets are foreign to the pure Bronze Age, but occur already 


H.EK J, ner..1933 
with Late Bronze Age objects in Heathery Burn Cave, Co. Durham. 
Two small flint-scrapers and one worked Hake. 
A minute fragment of a flint-blade or arrow-head, worked very thin 
by pressure flaking on both faces; the outline cannot be determined. 
A small piece of pumice. 
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The excavations of 1933 entirely confirm the conclusion reached in 
1932 that the monument must be dated by the pottery then discovered, 
A large area has now been examined; but apart from superficial in- 
trusions, always lying above the compaction layer, the pottery is 





H.E_K S., DEL 19353, 





H.E. Kod, pac 
Fig. 4. Worked Flint and Pot Bases, |.) 


thoroughly homogeneous (except for the very minute sherd found in 
1932 and then diagnosed as possibly beaker), Sherds of this ware were 
found generally in close relationship to constituent parts of the monument. 
The sherd found under east pillar cannot well be a late intruder. The 
sherds found under Recumbent and in the packing supporting Pe, U1, 
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certain regarding Alder and Hawthorn. 
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and U2 are scarcely more likely to have got there after the completion 
of the monument. Less emphasis can be laid on sherds sealed under 
the bank, in view of the doubts expressed as to its age. Only one burial 
could be identified, and it occupied such a position that it must be re- 
garded asprimary. Though it had admittedly been disturbed, the broken 
vessels found among the ashes must have been associated with this 
primary interment. Had our pottery been due to later occupants of 
the site, we should not expect to find it pure and concentrated in the 
centre and round Recumbent, 


BoTanIcaL Reports, 


Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic Garden and Dr I. M. Robertson 
of the Macauley Institute for Soil Research have been kind enough to 
examine respectively the charcoal found in the compaction layer and the 
pollen in the soil on the site. It will be noticed that in the compaction 
layer 40 per cent. of the wood came from hazel, 252 per cent. birch 
(Betula), 247 per cent. willow (Salir) or poplar, 7°6 per cent. alder (A/nus), 
and only 52 per cent. oak. In comparing these figures with the results 
of the pollen analyses of the later deposit of soil, it must of course be 
remembered that the former figures refer exclusively to wood used and 
burned by the “Late Bronze Age” people, while the pollen is derived 
from any trees growing in the vicinity in subsequent ages. 


Report on Charcoal Samples from Old Keig. 


All the material appears to be charred by fire and not merely carbon- 
ised by decay. As it was quite impossible to prepare it for microscopic 
examination, all identifications are based on the macroscopic appearance 
of the broken surface. It has not been possible, therefore, to separate 
such elosely allied woods as Willow and Poplar, nor to be absolutely 


255 Samples from the Stone Circle of Old Keig. 


Alder . Ps . 16 doubtful Oak . - ? + al 
Bitch, .. .« 9. 788 Willow and Poplar 42 
Hazel . ; . 84 Not known . « 

M. Y. Orr. 


Rovat Boraxtc GAnvesx, 
Evixnevesen. 
2gth Auguat 1983. 
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Pollen Analyses: Report on Samples taken from Stone 
Cirele at Old Keig. 

Samples of the soil from the various layers at Old Keig were collected 
near the Recumbent Stone inside the Circle and taken for laboratory 
analysis. 

Three distinct layers were examined, viz. :— 

1. The surface layer, sampled at 7 inches. 
2. The “occupation” layer, sampled at 12 inches. 
3. The unaltered subsoil, sampled at 20 inches. 


Pollen analyses were carried out in all of the above samples. 

Sample 1 contained: Alnus 38 per cent., Betula 36 per cent., Pinus 
12 per cent., Quercus 12 per cent., and Salix 2 per cent. In addition to 
the tree pollen, the following were present: Graminw 46 per cent., Poly- 
podium 34 per cent., Cyperacew 28 per cent., Ericacea 56 per cent. (two 
types), expressed as percentages of the tree-pollen. 

Much of the pollen appeared to be quite fresh, and could quite well 
have been washed from the surface by way of cracks. 

Sample 2 contained much burnt material but very few recognisable 
pollen grains. A few fresh grains of Ericacew and Gramine were 
observed, but had probably come from the upper layer. 

Sample $ contained much burnt material but no pollen. 

It must be emphasised that in mineral deposits the interpretation 
of pollen analyses is extremely difficult, since material from upper layers 
is often carried downwards, giving an entirely false idea of the true flora 
associated with the lower layers. 

Ian M. Ropertsoy. 

wth January 1934. 
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IV. 


SCOTTISH STANDING MAZERS. By CoMMANDER 
G. E. P. HOW, F.S.A.Scor. 


From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century the most common form 
of drinking vessels appear to have been mazers. 

They were, as a rule, made of maple wood, well known for its 
durability and the fact that it has a beautiful spotted grain. Hence 
the word Mazer, derived from the old German “ Masi,” meaning a spot. 
The mazers in use amongst the poorer classes were, us a rule, plain bowls, 
but wealthy families had their mazers ornamented with silver and silver 
gilt mounts, enamelled medallions, and occasionally highly ornamented 
covers with sometimes a long stem or foot, 

A very full description of English mazers may be found in Sir Charles 
Jackson's Illustrated History of English Plate, in which he states that 
about sixty authentic mazers are known to have survived to the present 
day. He divides them into the following groups :— 

1. Mazers from probably the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 
Bowls generally deep, with plain and narrow bands, Prints various. 

2. Mazers from circa 1450 to circa 1540. Shallow bowls, with character- 
istic bands, and prints divisible into (a) plainly moulded, (4) those set 
on rayed and fringed plate. 

3. Elizabethan Mazers. Bowls, bands and prints much the same as 
in Group 2, but with metal straps connecting the band and foot, 

He further states that of standing mazers in which the foot is 
original, only three examples have survived. One at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, another at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and a third 
at All Souls College, Oxford. 

On page 6324, however, he illustrates and fully describes the Craigievar 
mazer, stating that it was not brought to his notice until after the rest 
of the chapter on mazers had been printed. From this I think one can 
ussume that he was unacquainted with the remaining now known 
Scottish standing mazers. 

The only recorded Seottish mazer of earlier date than the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and at the same time the only Scottish mazer 
in any way similar to the early English mazers, is the Bannatyne or 
Bute mazer, illustrated in figs. 1 and 2 of this article, This mazer, 
which has been most fully described by J. H. Stevenson, M.B.E., K.C,, 
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F.S.A.Scot,,in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
vol. Ixv. (vol. v., Sixth Series), Session 1930-1931 (pages 217 to 255), I do 





Fig. 2. Print of the Bute Mazer. 


not propose to discnss further than to say that Mr Stevenson has, in 
his exceedingly interesting treatise, definitely ascribed the print to 
between the years 1314 and 1318, and the silver mounts, which are 
unmarked, to the first half of the sixteenth century. 
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We now come to the Scottish standing mazers, three of which, the 
St Leonard's mazer (so-called), the St Mary's mazer, and the Galloway 
mazer, were known to the late Alexander J. 8. Brook, F.S.A.Scot., whose 
exceedingly important research work into old Scottish plate has been 
the foundation of all later works on this subject. 

These three mazers are described in that very fine work, Old Scottish 
Communion Plate by the Rey. Thomas Burns. 


The St Mary's Mazer (illustrated by figs. 3 and 4). 
Dimensions: 


Diameter of bowl . ; . 8} inches. 
Depth . ; : : . oe 4 
Height . ° - . - by, ” 
Diameter of foot. : — HS + 


This mazer, fully described by the Rey. Thomas Burns, is of maple- 
wood, mounted with a narrow silver border ,% inch deep. It bears no 
inscription. The print inside the bowl is 4 inches in diameter and has 
inseribed on its border the Vulgate text of John i. 17: 


“LEX. PER-MOISEN -DATA-EST.GRTA. ET. VERITAS. 
PER. TESU-CHRM-FACTA-EST- 10. LIL” 


A shield in the centre has engraved on it the following passage from 
the Vulgate text of 1 Corinthians x. 31 :— 


“SIVE-MADVCATIS-SIVE-BIBITIS- VEL- ALIVD-QVID. 
FAOCITIS-O1A-IN-GLIAM- DEI. FACITE- 
I Corin. 10. 1567." 


Surrounding the shield is inscribed :— 
“COLLEGIV -NOVVM-SCTE. ADREE.” 


It bears the Edinburgh town mark, the maker's mark of Alexander 
Auchinleck, and the Deacon’s mark of Thomas Ewing, who held that 
office from 1552 till 1556, and again in 1561. From this fact it is evident 
that the mazer was actually made prior to the date 1567 on the print, 
and though it is possible that it was made during the first period of 
Thomas Ewing's deaconship it would seem more probable that it was 
made during his last period in 1561. In any case the mazer cannot 
definitely be ascribed to a date prior to 1561, though it is certainly not 
later than that date, and as such its interest and value are greatly | 
enhanced by the fact that it is the oldest recorded piece of properly 
hall-marked Edinburgh silver plate. This mazer is somewhat similar 
to the Fergusson mazer described below, but it is not in nearly such 4 
fine state of preservation. 





Fig. 4. Print in Bow! of the St Mary’s Mazer. 
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The Fergusson Mazer (illustrated by figs. 5, 6, and 7). 


Dimensions: 


Diameter of bowl . 8] inches. 
Depth . : : a) 
Height . > : : y tae . 
Diameter of foot z ; >: jee e 


This mazer, the property of General Sir Charles Fergusson of 





Fig. &. The Perrosson Mazer. 


Kilkerran, illustrated by fig. 5, bears a strong resemblance to the 
St Mary's College mazer, but is in a far finer state of preservation. 
The marks, as illustrated by fig. 6, are those of the maker—Adam Craige 

the Edinburgh town mark, and the Deacon’s mark of James Mosman 
who was Deacon in 1576. 

The print bears the arms of Fergusson (on a chevron between three 
boars’ heads, two and one, a mullet) impaling Durham (on a fesse three 
mullets), and the initials DF and ID (David Fergusson and Isobel Durham 
his wife), Surrounding the coat of arms is the inscription: 


SCOTTISH STANDING MAZERS. 





Fig. 7. Print of the Ferrusson Mazer. showing Marks. 


Quid. Habes Quod - Non- Accepisti- Si- Accepisti-. 
Quid - Gloriaris - 1. Corin -4- 

(What hast thou that thou didst not receive ? 
Now if thou didst receive it why dost thou glory ?) 


399 
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It is dated 1576, and with the Deacon's mark, this mazer can definitely 
be ascribed to that year. 

Family legend records that this mazer was a gift from King James VL, 
afterwards James I. of England, when aged ten, to his tutor David 
Fergusson, who was born about 1525 of an Ayrshire family which 
migrated to Dundee. He began life as a glover, but preferring a more 
intellectual career, gave up the trade and was educated for the Church. 
In 1560, he was inducted as first Reformed Minister of Dunfermline 
and subsequently became tutor and chaplain to the young King James VI. 
(afterwards James I. of England), who in his early days lived chiefly at 
the Palace of Dunfermline. 

For many years lost, this mazer was eventually rediscovered in an old 
hat box, which, with other old boxes, was being thrown into an incinerator. 

This and the previously described St Mary’s mazer are the only 
recorded examples of plain Scottish standing mazers, and, as can be 
seen from the photographs, are very similar in design. 


The Tulloch Mazer (illustrated by figs. 8, 9, and 10). 


Dimensions: 
Across bowl - é . 7§ inches, 
Height. > : a 
Across base : ‘ . AB - 
Across boss , - iS ~ 
Depth of bowl - 23 lw 


The Tulloch mazer I consider to be the finest and most important 
of all the Scottish mazers. It is at present the earliest hall-marked 
definitely ascribed example of Scottish silver. The mounts are of 
silver-gilt, the band being decorated with engraved scroll foliage and 
human figures. The stem of the cup is chased with floral ornament, 
the outside edge of the foot being ornamented with oval embossed lobes. 
It bears two marks on the upper rim as illustrated in fig. 9, the mark on 
the right, the Stag Lodged with the eross between the antlers, being 
the town mark of Canongate, where, at that time, the goldsmiths to 
Holyrood Palace and a large number of the nobility of Scotland were 
mostly working. The other mark is 1G in monogram. This mark, which 
is also upon the Galloway mazer described later, has previously been 
erroneously ascribed to James Craufuird of Edinburgh whose mark IC 
in monogram is somewhat similar, though in a totally different shield. 
Thanks to the very important work recently carried out by Miss Wood 
on the old Canongate records, the information from which, with regard 
to the goldsmiths of the Canongate, she has been kind enough to place 
at my disposal, [ am now able to state that from these records, in 1569, 
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Fig. &. The Tulloch Mazer. 


VOL, LXVIIE. 
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Fiz. 10, Print of the Tulloch Mazer. 
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there were six goldsmiths working in the Canongate, amongst them 
James Gray and one John Acheson, styled “Maister Cungyear” (that is 
Master Coiner) to the King. There can be no doubt that this James 
Gray, who designed the memorial to the Regent Murray in St Giles’ 
Cathedral, was the maker of both the Tulloch and the Galloway mazers, 
the finest and most beautiful of all the Scottish standing mazers, and 
amongst the most valuable individual items of the goldsmiths’ craft still 
in existence t , 

The print of the Tulloch mazer is of very exceptional interest, having 
been, as was the print of the Bannatyne mazer, originally enamelled 
(see fig. 10), 2 

The arms arg those of Tulloch of Tannochy, with the inseription : 
“HONORA DEUM EX TOTA ANIMA TUA,” and the date 1557, which 
places this mazer as having been made when “ Bloody” Mary was on 
the throne of England, and Scotland was under the Queen Mother, Mary 
of Lorraine, Mary Queen of Scots at the age of seventeen still being 
resident in France, 

This superb mazer was on view at the Elizabethan Exhibition held 
at 22-23 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, from 26th January to 15th March 1933, 
at which time it had never been out of the Tulloch family, though it 
has recently passed through the author's hands, 


The Craigievar Mazer (illustrated by figs, 11, 12, and 13). 
Dimensions : 


Diameter : . ; . 9 inches, 
Depth of bowl. 3 : o Sb 
Height . : : : oe | Se 
Diameter of foot 7 ; ds on 


This mazer, fully described and illustrated as previously stated by 
Sir Charles Jackson on page 632a of his [I/ustrated History of English 
Plate, bears the maker's mark of James Craufuird. This is the mark 
that has been confused with James Gray of the Tulloch and Galloway 
mazers, It also bears the Edinburgh town mark and the Deacon's mark 
of George Heriot, Deacon for the last time in the year 1591, Combined 
with the fact that the maker, James Craufuird, was not admitted until 
7th October 1591, this definitely ascribes this mazer as having been 
made at the end of 1501, during the first year of James Craufuird'’s work 
as a freeman. 

This mazer, though not silver gilt, bears a striking resemblance to 
the earlier Canongate mazers by James Gray, and must rank with them, 
both in workmanship and design, as amongst the most beautiful examples 
of the work of the goldsmiths of all time. It can be seen from the 
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Fig. 12. Marks on Band of the Craigievar Mazer. 
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illustration how very similar are these three mazers, the engraving by 
James Craufuird, however, being slightly softer than that of James 
Gray. The design on the rim of this mazer is a running leaf pattern, 
with a gilly flower, roses and acorns, amongst which at intervals in the 
following order are, a stag, hound, peacock, squirrel, hare, hound, 
chough, fox, bear, monkey, fox, popinjay, lion, and a bear standing on 





Fig, 1, Print of the Craigievar Maser. 


his hind legs and leaning on a staff. The print, 4 inches in diameter, 
bears the arms of Petrie of Portlethen impaling Forbes of Craigievar. 

This mazer is believed to have descended in the Forbes-Sempill family 
from Anna, second daughter of Sir William Forbes, Bart., of Craigievar, 
who married Robert Petrie, Provost of Aberdeen in 1665, whose arms 
are engraved on the print, from which family it was acquired by 
Mr Sydney Letts of Gt. Russell Street, who sold it to Mr John A. Holms, 
from whom it passed to its present owner. 

The Galloway Mazer (illustrated by figs. 14 and 15). 


Dimensions: 
Diameter , ‘ ; . 8} inches, 
Height ; : ‘ RABE 
This mazer, the property of the Earl of Galloway, is very slightly 
larger than the Tulloch mazer, 
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As can be seen from fig. 14 it is very similar to the Tulloch mazer, 
and is also silver gilt, the main difference being in the decoration of the 
rim, which lacks the figures of the Tulloch mazer, having instead three 
shields—on one, the arms of Archibald Stewart, Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and of his wife, Ellen Acheson; on another an eagle 





Fig. 14, The Gallowny Mazer. 


displayed, the Acheson crest; and on the third, the initials AS-EA for 
Archibald Stewart and Ellen Acheson. 

Archibald Stewart was the younger brother of Sir James Stewart, 
Ist Lord Doune and ancestor of the Earls of Moray. He died without 
issue and was succeeded by his nephew, James Stewart, whose daughter, 
Barbara Stewart of Burray, married William Stewart of Mains, brother 
of the Ist Earl of Galloway. The Stewarts of Burray died out in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the Burray baronetcy devolved 
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on Alexander, 6th Earl of Galloway, It was probably at this time that 
the mazer came into the possession of the Earls of Galloway, 

The arms show the fesse cheequy of the Stewarts, conjoined with the 
Lion of Seotland and the saltire and roses of Lennox, marking descent 
from the princely house of Albany through a natural son of Stewart 
of the Lennox, heir of Murdoch Stewart, Duke of Albany and Regent 
of Scotland at the time of James I. of Scotland. 

The proportions, as can be seen from the measurements and also from 





Fig. i, Ornamented Prigt of the Galloway Mazer. 


the photograph, are slightly different to those of the Tulloch mazer, the 
diameter of the Tulloch being equal to the height, whereas in the 
Galloway the diameter is greater than the height. 

The silverprint inside the bowl is 3, inches in diameter, and the 
initials AS- EA again appear within the decorated border. Tt is riveted 
to the stalk, as is also the print in the Tulloch Mazer, by four silver pins, 
and on it are engraved the words: 

Proverb 22. Ane good + mane: is - to- be - chosen - 
above: great: riches - and - loving - favour - Is- 
above - silver -and-above-moste-fyne-golde. 1569 


this date being twelve years later than the Tulloch mazer. The marks 
on the rim are identical with those on the Tulloch mazer, being the Stag 
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Lodged, which is the Canongate town mark, and 1G in monogram, the 
mark which I now ascribe to James Gray. 


The St Leonard's Mazer (illustrated by figs. 16 and 17). 


Dimensions: 
Diameter of bowl , . 9 inches. 
Depth . 2 ‘ ; = 5. ee 
Height . is : S ele 8 
Diameter of foot F : «= Sh 





Fig. 16. The St Leonard's Mazer (no-called). 


This so-called mazer, illustrated in figs. 16 and 17, although unmarked, 
is probably of Scottish origin, and it has been suggested by the Rev. 
Thomas Burns that it may possibly be the one specifically mentioned in 
the Inventory of the Chamber in St Leonard's College, allotted to the 
Principal in 1544, where are mentioned: “2 silver pieces, ane maizer wt 
common cups and stoups” (Lee's History of the Church, vol. ii. p. 352). 

The bow! is of silver, and though this may have been a replacement, 
due to the original bow! of wood having been broken through accident, 
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as has also been suggested by the Rev, Thomas Burns, it is undoubtedly 
of early date, and I consider it to be the original bowl. 

It is mounted with a silver band, 1th inch deep, which is fixed to the 
silver bowl in the same manner as if it had been wood, the bow] itself 
being riveted on to the foot by silver pins. The centre of the bowl, 
which has no print, is raised as shown in the photograph, as are also 
some of the seventeenth-century cups, 





Fig. 17. Inside of the Silver Bow! of the St Leonard's Mazer, showing the raised 
Oentre and the Silver Pins fastening it to Foot. 


Without further evidence, it is impossible, accurately, to date this 
mazer or cup, though if proof could be found that it was actually the 
mazer mentioned in 154, it would be the earliest of the Scottish 
standing mazers, 

In general form, however, it seems more closely related to the 
seventeenth-century large Communion Cups, such as that at Old 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh, 1633, or at St Ninian’s, Stirling, 1685, or many 


others illustrated in Old Scottish Communion Plate. To show this 
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resemblance, my final illustration is of the St Leonard's cup, a typical 
example of these large seventeenth-century Scottish Communion cups, 
whose general form was evidently based on the earlier standing mazers, 
and to which group I personally ascribe this so-called mazer. 





Fig. 18 The St Leonard's Cap, Edinburgh, ciree 1681. 


The St Leonards Cup (illustrated by fig. 18). 

The St Leonard's cup bears the Edinburgh hall-mark with the 
Deacon's punch of Edward Cleghorne, Deacon in 1663-1665, 1671-1673, 
and 1679-1681, and the maker's mark of William Law, admitted in 1662, 
and is inscribed: 


THIS-CUP-IS- DEDICATE-TO-THE- USE. OF - THE- 
HOLY - TABLE -IN.ST. LEONARD'S. CHURCH - IN 

ST. ANDREWS. BY-A-DEVOUT. WIDOW . AS- A- FREE 
WILL. OFFERING - FOR- THE - RETURN - OF - PRAYER - 
UPON - THE- XTIT- DAY - OF - APRIL - MDCLXXXIT- 
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From the inseription it would appear probable that it was actually 
made during the last period of Edward Cleghorne’s deaconship. 

A comparison with the photograph of the St Leonard's “mazer” will 
show the strong similarity of line to which I refer, when suggesting 
that the St Leonard's “ mazer™ is actually an early seventeenth-century 
Communion cup in original condition, and should be classed with the 
other big Scottish cups as seventeenth-century Scottish cups or chalices 
of “standing-mazer™ form. : 

On those very rare oceasions when one of these Scottish mazers 
appears in the sale room, it invariably realises a very large sum of 
money. (The Bannatyne mazer fetched £10,000 at Messrs Hurcomb’s, 
and the Fergusson mazer reached £6100 at Messrs Sotheby's, at which 
figure it was Withdrawn.) But quite apart from this fact, many people 
will agree with me that these standing mazers are amongst the most 
beautiful objects ever produced by the goldsmiths of this or any other 
country, and that they show no sign of foreign influence, either from 
England or the Continent. 
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Monpay, 4th May 1034. 


Bricapter-GeneraL Str ROBERT GILMOUR, Barr., 
C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows :— 


ALAN CHAPMAN, M.A. (Cantab.), Torsonce, Stow, Midlothian. 
Pierce Mippreron, 6 Ramsay Gardens, Edinburgh. 
*. 


There were exhibited by T. Mavte Gururir, F.S.A.Scot, -— 


A Flanged Bronze Axe, with wide triangular flanges and no stop- 
ridge, measuring 4:4 inches in length, 1] inch across the cutting edge, 
and 1}} inch across the wings, found amongst blackened sand near the 
right bank of the river North Esk, Angus, on the farm of Ballownie, 
near Brechin, about 600 yards south-south-west of the farm-steading, 
It was covered with a rough dirty green 
patina. 

A triangular terminal Plate (fig. 1) and a 
bugle Bead of Shale, the remains of a Neck- 
lace, and a slug-shaped Knife of greyish- 

Fig. 1. Terminal Plate of Jet yellow Flint, found in a short cist, about 
Reema rt one hundred years ago, near the Den of 
Leuchland, Brechin. The plate is flat and triangular in shape. It is 
perforated longitudinally by two perforations at the broad end which 
meet at the other, and it is decorated with an elongated lozenge formed 
by double rows of punctulations. On the under side is a small hole 
running into one of the perforations, [t measures 1#! inch in length, 
i inch across the broad end, and } inch in thickness. The bead is $§ inch 
long, and the flint knife 1{i inch. Accompanying the relics is a letter of a 
very young boy to his father, a minister in Old Aberdeen, dated 5th Decem- 
ber 1837, which runs: “I send along with this a bead and flint stone which 
were found in a stone coffin near the Den of Leuchland, the coffin was 
only 3 feet long and the body, which had been that of a tall person, was 
put in double, there was a whole string of beads in the coffin and also 
a cap, as the men called it, containing some flints a flourish, but they 
broke the cap, we have a bit....” In all probability the eap was an 
urn of the food-vessel type. Wooden bowls such as those used by farm- 
servants for making brose are still called brose-caps in the north-east 
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of Scotland, and their shape approximates to that of some food-vessels. 
The shale plate is unusually narrow in proportion to its length. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 


(1) By The Most Honourable THe Marquess or LOTHIAN. 


Cinerary Urn (restored) and base and wall fragments of another, 
found at Monklaw, near Jedburgh. (See previous communication by 
A. J. HL Edwards, F.S.A-Scot.) 


(2) By Evanper Mackay, J.P., F.E.LS., 15 Wilton Road, Edinburgh. 
Beaker of reddish-brown Clay, containing some crushed stone, 
measuring 74 inches in height, 6} inches in diameter at the mouth and 
at its widest part, and 3} inches 
across the base (fig. 2). The wall 
is y inch thick, the top of the rim 
being rounded. The urn is of 
untisual shape, the bulge being at 
about one-third of its height, and 
the part between it and the rim 
almost vertical, The decoration 
on the exterior is crude and has 
been incised with a pointed tool. 
It is arranged in three irregular 
zones, at the top, at the widest 
part, and just above the base, 
The highest consists of five and 
six transverse lines, with short 
oblique lines between them in 
places, below which are rows of 
oblique lines, one to the left and 
two to the right. The central zone 
consists of six transverse lines 
with short strokes slanting from Fig, 2 Beaker from Strathnaver, Sutherland. 
right to left between the third 
and fourth, and fourth and fifth lines. The bottom band consists of 
four transverse lines, Found by the donor about twenty-two years 
ago, in a short cist in a gravel pit on the roadside at Woody Knowe, 
Strathnaver, about eleven or twelve miles from Bettyhill. 


(3) By Professor V. Gorpon Cutiinr, B.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 


Stone Pot-lid, measuring 3} inches in diameter, found at the quarry, 
Traprain Law. 
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(4) By D. P. Mactacay, W.S., Secretary. 

Three Casts: (1) of part of a rock bearing a central cup surrounded 
with three rings, the outer 10 inches in diameter, and a smaller cup in 
the line of the central ring. at the west march, Cairnholy, Stewartry 
of Kirkeudbright; (2) of part of a rock bearing two parallel rows of eup- 
marks, seven in each, near the sheep-fank at Cairnholy; (3) of a single 
eup-mark surrounded by two rings with a duct leading from the eup 
through them, on a loose stone in a dyke on Barholm Hill, Kirkdale, 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 


(5) By The Rt. Hon. WantrerR Runciman, P.C., M_P. 

Cast of parts of the head and the shaft of a Cross, much worn and 
broken. The head portion shows a hunting scene with two hounds 
attacking a deer, and other designs of indeterminate character; it 
measures 24 inches by 144 inches. The fragment of the shaft bears a foli- 
aceous design with leafage springing from both sides of a wavy central 
stem, and on the left margin is a narrow border with pater. It meas- 
ures 344 inches by 11} inches. From St Donnan’s, Eigg, Inverness-shire. 


(6) By J. Botam Jonnson, F.S.A.Scot. ; 
Turnspit of Brass, measuring 12} inches in height. 


(7) By Jous A. Farriury, Lauriston Castle, Davidson's Mains, 
Edinburgh. 

Two Scotch Pebble Brooches, the first with a silver frame of coiled 
wire, measuring 2} inches by 2, inches, and the second with a very light 
gold frame, measuring 2, inches by 2 inches. 

Gold Bracelet set with Seotch Pebbles, with a pendant-locket in the 
form of a padlock, containing a plaited lock of hair. 


(8) By Tuomas Has, Birkhill, Fife, through J. Teynantr Gorpox, 
O.B.E., J.P. F.S.AScot. 


Denarius of Tiberius, found at the Roman Fort of Newstead. 


(9) By J. Te~wsant Gorpoy, O.B.E., J.P., F.S.AScot, 
Groat of Robert ILL, Dumbarton mint, unpublished variety of Burns’ 
Coinage of Scotland, vol. i., p. 327, Nos. 54 ff. 


(10) By the Rt. Hon. Lorp Hamuuton of Dalzell, Dalzell, Motherwell. 
Highland Dirk made from «a Ferara sword blade, measuring 18 inches 
long, the wooden-grip bearing carved interlaced designs, 
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(LL) By Winntam Broves, F.S.A.Scot. 
Set of miniature Lowland Pipes, preserved by an old Highland family. 


(12) By F. ©. Mears, F.R.LB.A., M.T.P.L, 3 Forres Street. 


Copper Finger-ring, with a Maltese Cross on the bezel, measuring 
jith inch in diameter, found at Whitehouse, Inveresk, Midlothian. 


(13) By Sir Actsrer P, Gorpoy-Cummine, Bart., of Altyre, 
Four old Spey Salmon Fly Hooks, one busked on a cast of horse hair. 


(14) By W, Doveras Simpson, D-.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 


Fragments of six Neolithic Urns from a cairn at East Finnercy, 
Dunecht, Aberdeenshire, (See Proceedings, vol. xiii. p. 62.) 


The following purchases for the Museum were intimated :— 

Nearly half of a Beaker of dirty brown ware, containing small 
fragments of crushed stone, including white quartz, measuring 6} inches 
in height, 5} inches in diameter at the bulge, and 34 inches across the base, 
the diameters of mouth and neck being unobtainable (fig. 3). The top 
of the rim is bevelled sharply downwards towards the interior. The 
wall shows three zones of ornamentation, one under the brim, one round 
the bulge, and one half-way between it and the base, all formed by 
impressions of a toothed stamp. The upper band consists of a transverse 
zig-zag line, a straight line, two narrow bands filled with a small lozenge 
pattern and oblique lines from left to right, another zig-zag and a narrow 
band of small lozenges, The other two zones have each a central band 
of small lozenge patterns with « band of oblique lines slanting from right 
to left above, and a similar band slanting in the opposite direction below. 
The label attached to it states “Two urns found in 1855, at Blackhills, 
Skene, Aberdeenshire, on the property of Mr Smith, in levelling a sand 
hillock. The more imperfect urn (this one) was found within and lying 
at one end of a rude stone coffin, and at the opposite end was a much- 
decayed human skull. The coffin was composed of loose unhewn stones, 
and measures 3 feet in length, 20 inches in height, and 24 inches in width; 
had three stones at its top, three at its sides, and none below. The inside 
of the coffin was singularly clean, containing only the urn and skull.” 

About two-thirds of a Beaker of dirty brown ware, containing some 
small crushed stones, measuring 61 inches in height, 5 inches across the 
mouth, 5} inches at the bulge, and 3} inches across the base (fig. 4). The 
lip is Hat on the top, The wall bears three zones of ornamentation, on 
the rim and neck, round the bulge and near the base. The highest 
shows a narrow band filled with panels of horizontal and vertical zig-zags 
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alternating, below which are two lines of small oval impressions above 
short vertical lines, two other lines of similar impressions above short 
oblique lines slanting from left to right, and a band filled with panels of 
chevrons with the angle to the right and left, alternately; all the bands are 
separated from each other by a single transverse line. The central zone 
shows vertical zig-zags with two transverse rows of small oval impressions 
above and below, bordered by single transverse lines. Hardly any of 
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Fig. 4. Beaker from Skene, Aberdeenshire. Fig. 4. Beaker from Skene, Aberdeenshire. 


the lower band survives, but it seems to have consisted of a lozenge 
pattern. The label attached states: “Urn from a cist found in a sand- 
hill at Newhills, Parish of Skene.” 

Joiner’s Rybat Plane, carved and dated 1737 on the top. On the front 
it bears the stamps V.K. and W.R. From Aberdeenshire, 

Saw with wrought-iron frame and wooden handle, from Inverness- 
shire. 

Saw for dishorning cattle, from Tillyfourie, Aberdeenshire. 

Heathering Trowel, with rude bone handle, used for applying clay 
when thatching with heather, from Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. 
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Small Gridiron, with long narrow oval frame, measuring 17} inches 
by 24 inches, from Aberdeenshire. 
Folding Knife and Fork in horn handle. 
Iron Brand, for branding criminals with the letter “S," from Aberdeen, 
Instrument of Brass and Steel, having on one side: 
Ne am ec ( seale for 21 feet. 


mesic? (For High Ways.) 


Invenit 
On the other side: 
The Brass 
To The Revr" Doc’ Grig. Sharpe,| to bee 
*Master of the Temple, London Wood 
1770 
Colin Allan was an engraver and silversmith in Old Aberdeen, 
Back scratcher of Horn, from Seafield, Cullen, Banffshire. 
Fragment of a check or tartan fabric, of yellow, blue, green, and red 
colours, and a molar tooth, found with the skeleton of a woman in Airs 
Moss, Ayrshire. 


The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors :— 
(1) By Jous Brvor, F.S.A.Scot. 


An eye-witness’s MS, account of the discovery in 1700 of the Baths of 
the Roman Fort at Old Kilpatrick. 


(2) By Messrs Witrrep Epmounps, Lrp., The Derbyshire Times, 
Chesterfield, Publishers. 


Cave Hunting Holidays in Penkland. By G. H, Wilson. Chester- 
field, n.d. 


(3) By W. Doveras Simpson, D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 


Kildrummy Castle. Reprinted from Transactions of the Banffshire 
Field Club, December 1933. 


(4) By Messrs ELLior Stock, 16 and 17 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 
the Pablishers, 


Records of the Carruthers Family. Compiled by A. Stanley Car- 
ruthers, F\S,A.Scot,, and R. C. Reid. London, 1934, 
VOL, LXVIIL. 27 
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(5) By James G, Low, The Antiquary, The Tryste, Trinity, Brechin, 
the Author. 
Memorials of the Chureh of St John The Evangelist, Montrose. 
Montrose, 1891. 


(6) By H. B, Macknytosn, M.B.E., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
The Grant, Strathspey or First Highland Fencible Regiment, 1793- 
1790, Elgin, 1934. 


(7) By Rev. J. Kise Hewtson, D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

ll Codice Vercellese. Rome, 1913, 

The Runic Roods of Ruthwell and Beweastle. By the donor. Re- 
printed from The Dumfries and Galloway Standard. June 1921, 

Das Kreuz bei den Angelsachsen Gemeinverstindliche Aufzeich- 
nungen. By Karl Lentzner. Leipzig, 1890. 

Aceount of the Remarkable Monument in the shape of a Cross, 
inscribed with Roman and Runiec Letters, preserved in the garden of 
Ruthwell Manse, Dumfriesshire. By Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D. 

Indices Lectionum et Publicarum et Privatarum que in Academia 
Marburgensi per Semestre -Estivum. 

Die Northumbrischen Runensteine von Wilhelm Vietor. Marburg 
in Hessen, 1895. 

The Runie Roods of Ruthwell and Beweastle, with a Short History 
of the Cross and Crucifix in Scotland. By the donor. Glasgow, 1914. 

The Romance of Neweastle Cross. By the donor. Glasgow, 1923. 

The Burlington Magazine, Odd Parts. London, 1912 and 1913. 


(8) By Tuomas McGrovrner, F.S.A.Scot. 

Catalogue of the Roman Inscribed and Seulptured Stones in the 
Carlisle Museum, Tullie House. By the late F. Haverfield, LL_D., D.Litt. 
ete. Second Edition. Kendal, 1922. 

Catalogue of Romano-British Fibulw in the Museum, Tullie House, 
Carlisle. By Professor F. Haverfield, Kendal, 1919. 

Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the Museum, Tullie House, 
Carlisle. By Thomas May, F.S.A., and Linneus E. Hope, F.LS. 
Kendal, 1917. 

Catalogue of Roman Inscribed and Sculptured Stones, Coins, Earthen- 
ware, ete., discovered in and near the Roman Fort at Maryport and 
preserved at Netherball, By J. B, Bailey. Kendal, 1915. 

County Borough of Reading. Short Guide to the Silchester Collection. 
By the late George E. Fox, M.A., F.S.A, Sixth Edition. Reading, 1920. 
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(9) By James Cure, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 
Korrespondenzblatt der Westdeutschen Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Kunst, XXXVI, 1882-1907. 
Limesblatt. Mitteilangen der Streckenkommissare bei der Reich- 
slimeskommission, 1892-1903. Trier, 1903, 
Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst. L-XXVI. 1882 


1907. Trier. 
Trésor de 'Eglise de Conques. By Alfred Dareel. Paris, 1861. 


(10) By G, T. CurxspEntne, Adelaide, the Author, 
The House of Glendonwyn, Part IV, Parton, 


(11) By FP T. MacLxop, F.S.A.Scot. 
Aberdeen Burgess Ticket, with seal intact, in favour of James Fraser, 
son of James Fraser, merchant in Inverness, dated 1729. 
Inverness Burgess Act, in favour of John Fraser, Inverness, dated 
1702, 


The following Purchase for the Library was intimated :— 


Byzantine Architecture and Decoration. By J. Arnott Hamilton, 
M.A., B.D., Ph.D. London, 1933, 


The following Communications were read :— 
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0 
CLACHAN ARD FORT, BUTE. By J. N. MARSHALL, M.D., F.S.A.Scor, 
In the Island of Bute, at a point nearly due north of Scalpsie Bay 


and about a mile distant, on a rocky cliff, there is a nearly circular 
structure with all the appearance of a hill fort (fig. 1). At the beginning 





Fig. 1. Clachan Ard Fort, from the east. 


of September 1933 the wall was in a tumble-down condition; only here 
and there was there something which could he recognised as a wall-face. 

A well-defined entrance could be made out at the eastern extremity, 
which is the part farthest from the sea and opposite which the ground 
falls gradually. Inside the entrance there was a distinct saucer-shaped 
and circular depression about 4 feet in diameter. 

Nearly one-third of the area inside the wall consists of rocky outerop, 
the rest is covered by smooth turf and bracken. From a point north- 
north-east to a point north-north-west, the wall is absent, and its place 
is taken by the edge of the cliff, which descends precipitously to a more 
or less flat piece of rocky and grassy surface, extending about 50 yards 
to the seashore. Measurement across the area from ends of wall 
06 feet; greatest diameter from cliff to wall 62 feet (fig. 2), 


y 
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The height of the cliff is 55 to 60 feet above sea-level. The rock of 
which the cliff is composed is schistose grit. 7 
Examination and some excavation was undertaken by Lord Bute, : 
on 8th September, when five of the estate workmen were employed 
on clearing away a number of loose stones. A fairly well-defined wall 
could be made out from 1 to 2 feet high, consisting for the most part 
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Fig. 2. Clachan Ard Fort: Plan, 


of flat and rounded stones, with here and there a larger block (fig. 3). 
Atintervals there were gaps in the wall which were evidently accidental. 
At the north end of the precipice, the wall tapered away to a point; 
at the south end to a blunt extremity. An inside wall-face was also 
made out after clearing away many stones, and the width of the wall 
was found to be on an average 10 feet. 

A very large single stone 8 feet 8 inches long and 2 feet broad formed 
the greater part of the northern side of the entrance, the entrance being 
10 feet long. The south side was composed of large flat stones. Between 
the outside and inside wall-faces the interval was filled in with small 
loose stones. . 
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During the process of defining the inner wall-face, at a point near 
to the entrance, a saddle quern was found at a depth of 1 foot un- 
accompanied by any other sign of human occupation. At another point 
of the inner wall-face (marked 
on plan) a portion of kitechen- 
midden was found, consisting of 
split bones and shells and a single 
smoothing stone. Here there 
was also some carbonaceous 
material, but no recognisable 
hearth-stone. At another point 
in the thickness of the wall where 
there was a depression, at 6inches 
below the surface, there were a 
few large bones (ox)? not split. 
At another point of the area near 
the north-west corner there was 
a largish flat stone broken in 
two. Under this was a hollow 
scooped out in the rock, 12 inches 
deep and 19 inches in diameter, 
similar in shape and size to a 
barley stone mortar, 

A trench was run through 
the hollow inside the entrance 
to the fort, but nothing but 
loose stones and finally solid 
rock was found. Another trench 
was run from the precipice east- 
ward, but with similar negative 
results. 

Near the wall a stone 2} feet long and } foot broad was found 
smoothed and slightly hollowed on the surface, as if a natural stone 
had been used as a grinding stone. 

Almost exactly in the centre of the enclosure a large flat stone was 
found just under the turf. On being uncovered, four saucer-shaped 
excavations were seen on the surface, each measured 3 inches in diameter 
and altogether they formed s parallelogram, with the long axis lying 
almost due north and south. 

This fort, called Clachan Ard, is marked in the Ordnance Survey Map. 
It looks down on the Sound between Bute and Inch Marnock and has 
a little bay to the north of it. It is significant that there is what seems 





Pig. 3. Clachan Ard Fort: Outer Face of Wall 
at south-east, 
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to be a standing stone 5 feet in height placed above the head of the bay 
and in a direction north-east from the fort. This stone is not noted in 
the Ordnance Survey Map. 


IL 


ON A GROUP OF SHORT CISTS AT LITTLE KILMORY, BUTE, 
By J. N, MARSHALL, M.D., anp Proressor T. H. BRYCE, M.D., F.R.S. 


The group of Cists described in the following paper was laid bare by 
the plough in March 1933. The piece of level ground on which they are 
placed stands 40 feet above the sea, and some 200 yards from the shore. 


QL 2545FT 


Fig. 1. Plan of Short Cists at Little Kilmory, Bute. 


When the cists were first discovered, Mr Charles Duncan, the farmer 
at Little Kilmory, lifted the capstones, but left the contents as he 
found them, except that he removed, for safe preservation, the fine 
food-vessel urn contained in one of the cists, to the Bute Museum. 
The capstones were carefully replaced and in their exact original 
position, and the cists were left undisturbed by the directions of the 
Marquis of Bute until 19th June 1933, when they were re-opened by 
Dr Marshall and Professor Bryce in the presence of Lord and Lady Bute. 

The three cists were placed in a line roughly north and south (fig. 1), 
and will be named North, South, and Middle cists respectively. 
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1, North Cist.—The capstone of this cist measured 5 feet 1 inch by 
3 feet 10 inches. When removed, the cist it covered was seen to have 
the ordinary characters of a Bronze Age cist. Its inside measurements 
were 3 feet } inch by 1 foot 6 inches, with a depth of 22 inches. It was 
oriented with its long axis 25 degrees E. of N. (mag.). The constituent 





Fig. 2. North Cist at Little Kilmory, Bute. 


flags of mica-schist measured on the average 3 inches thick. The side 
stones were placed outside the end stones, but did not project beyond them. 

The bottom of the cist, which was not paved, was covered with gravel 
with very little admixture of pure earth, and on the gravelly bed were 
exposed to view a number of very much broken and macerated long 
bones (fig. 2), Two portions of femora and two portions of tibix were 
recognised. As no trace was left of the ends of the bones, no opinion 
could be formed, from the state of ossification of the bones, as to the 
age of the individual. The fragmentary shafts were so delicate and 
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short that it was concluded that the individual must have been of 
tender years, No trace of skull bones or vertebrze was to be seen, The 
larger fragments being removed, the gravelly soil was carefully riddled 
and as many as twenty-one teeth were collected. Some of these were 
crowns of deciduous teeth, others were permanent teeth, and the con- 
clusion arrived at was that the individual buried in the cist was a child 
of eleven to twelve years of age. The crucial point in the diagnosis 
was the crown of a deciduous canine which had been just ready for 
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Fig. 3. Food-vesse) from the North Cist at Little 
Kilmory, Bute. 


shedding. Assuming that the bones had not been moved it was con- 
eluded from the position of the thigh bones that the head of the doubled- 
up body must haye lain at the north end of the cist. 

The only relic detected by the riddle was a minute rod-shaped 
fragment of bright green colour which may have been the fragment 
of a bronze pin. It was from this cist that the food-vessel mentioned 
above was recovered (fig. 3). It was placed at the south-east corner of 
the interior, It was recovered entire, save for a small part of the base. 
The urn stands 64 inches high, with a diameter at the mouth of 
63 inches, It is provided with a shoulder marked by a groove which 
is bridged by small imperforate lugs. There were originally three of 
these lugs placed at regular distances, Two only are intact; one has 
been broken off. The borders of the groove are ornamented by linear 
punctations, executed free hand. This ornament extends round both 
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lips of the groove, but while it is carried all the way round the lower 
lip, it extends only half-way round the upper one, The mouth is 
bordered by a broad inward sloping rim ‘75 inch broad. This rim is 
rather roughly and irregularly ornamented with incised lines, some 
running for a longer and some for a shorter distance, the shortest ones 
being mere dabs. The upper part of the vessel between the slightly 
everted lip and the shoulder groove measures 1°75 inch; it is ornamented 
all round by horizontal lines mainly parallel, some horizontally, some 
more obliquely disposed. Some of these lines are 2 to 3 inches long, 
others are mere parallel strokes of the tool. The lower part of the 
vessel is ornamented in the same technique, but the incised lines are 
more irregularly disposed and sketchily executed. The base is cireular 
and measures 32 inches in diameter. The actual surfate of the base 
has been broken away so that the margin on one side is imperfect and 
the urn resting on its base stands inclined to that side. The under side 
of the base shows no decoration. The lugs show close horizontal parallel 
scratched lines on their outer faces. 

2. Middle Cist.—The middle cist was placed 11 feet south of the one 
just described. The capstone measured 33} by 414 inches, Though of 
smaller dimensions, it was a thicker slab than the capstones of the 
other two cists. The covering stone being removed, it was seen that 
the cist had the same characters as the one already described. It was 
neatly constructed of thin slabs, the end stones, as before, being received 
between the side stones without any overlap. While the side stones 
were 3 inches thick, the southern end one was only 2 inches, and the 
northern not more than 1 inch thick. The internal measurements were 
30) inches by 18, and the long axis lay 30 degrees E. of N. 

The cist was unpaved and had the same gravelly floor as the last, and 
on it lay exposed some fragments of long bones and a small part of the 
skull. The largest fragments were portions of the femoral shafts. These 
were small and delicate and the extremities were absent. The skull was 
represented by some minute fragments, the largest portion representing 
part of the parietal bone. With this could be articulated the left temporal 
bone which was complete but for the zygomatic process, This fragment 
of the temporal bone showed no mastoid process, but a few air cells were 
laid bare at the point of its attachment. A fragment of the alveolar 
portion of the mandible was also recovered, and eight teeth, some 
deciduous, some permanent. The characters of these dental fragments 
indicate that the individual was a child of twelve to thirteen years 
of age. This opinion is based upon the facts that there was a well- 
developed permanent canine, of which the apex had not quite closed, 
and the crown of a twelve-year-old molar still rootless. 
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The only relic yielded by the riddle was a small bit of local lignite. 

3. South Cist.—This third cist lay 9 feet south of the middle cist, and 
was the smallest of the group. The capstone was larger than that of 
the middle cist, being 44 inches by 37 inches, but it was a thinner slab. 
The cist had the same general form as the other two, being formed, 
like them, of flags of mica-schist. The construction, however, was less 
regular. Thus the side stones, roughly 3 inches thick, measured—the 
west slab 26) inches long, the east 20} inches long. The north slab 
measured 16 inches and the south end stone 14 inches, The cavity was 
therefore slightly irregular, Its main long axis measured 27 inches, and 
its transverse axis 15 inches. Its long axis lay 40 degrees E.of N. The 
floor of the cist was formed of the same gravelly material as the other 
two, and as in them fragments of the skeleton of a young person lay 
freely exposed, The long bones included fragments of a femur, a tibia, 
and a fibula. The shafts were very short and slender and the epiphyses 
were absent. A minute fragment of the left ramus of the mandible was 
recovered, with coronoid and condylar processes complete. The bone 
was delicate and the articular process on the head was small and narrow. 
A few deciduous teeth were recovered, with two six-yeur-old molars, 
As the crowns of these last showed no trace of wear they could only have 
been recently erupted at the time of the death of the child. In addition 
there was a typical complete deciduous molar and two rootless crowns 
of permanent molars, The evidence yielded by both long bones and 
teeth indicates that this must have been the grave of a child of about 
six years of age. 

This group of short cists is of some interest, apart from the recovery 
of the fine food vessel. Unfortunately no other relics were forthcoming, 
save the minute fragment of bronze, which, however, is sufficient to 
give the archwological horizon of the find, 

The relation of the cists to one another clearly indicates some pre- 
arranged plan. There is no indication, however, whether they were 
placed simultaneously or in succession. The grouping of three cists on 
a definite plan, all containing the remains of children, is an unusual 
feature of this find; indeed we are not aware that it has been previously 
recorded. In the present instance the cists were all of relatively small 
dimensions, the largest being that which held the food vessel urn. The 
long bones were so broken and macerated that they only afforded ground 
for a guess as to the age of the persons buried, The teeth, however, 
gave decisive evidence, and we are indebted to Mr Purvis Thomson, 
Dentist, Rothesay, for help in working out the problem of the ages 
of the children. It will be noticed that the youngest child was interred 
in the smallest cist. 
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This group of burials, inter-related as they are by some common 
purpose or sentiment, shows that the bodies of their dead children 
were buried with reverent care by the people of the Bronze Age, This 
indicates that family bonds were well developed, and that the people 
had attained a relatively high level of social culture. 


Il, 


SOME PREHISTORIC RELICS FROM LEWIS. 
By W. J. GIBSON, C.B.E., F.S.A.Scor. * 


In the School Museum of the Nicolson Institute, Stornoway, are 
preserved certain prehistoric relics found in Lewis, which it seems 
desirable to have recorded. Through the kindness of Mr John Macrae, 
Rector of the Nicolson Institute, these are now exhibited. 

1. Carved stone ball of six knobs found on a croft at Laxdale, Parish 
of Stornoway. ‘This extends the record of the distribution of these 
objects to the Outer Isles. Diameter =2% inches, weight =18 oz.; 
material, hornblende gneiss of a kind occurring both locally and on 
the mainland. 

2 Tanged and barbed arrow-head (fig, 1, No. 1) found at Carishader, 
Parish of Vig. Length =12 inch, breadth =07 inch, thickness <0 inch ; 
material, translucent quartz, such as occurs locally. 

3. Bronze pin with ornamental head (fig. 1, No. 2) from Reef Sands, 
Parish of Vig. Length over all =3-1 inches, tapering in thickness from 
4 little over ('l inch at middle to the point and at the neck to (1 inch. 
Head circular, flattened; diameter =0'3 inch, thickness =0'15 inch; 
decorated on each flat face with two small punch marks, diverging at 
angle of 45°; neck ornamented with beaded collar. Several similar pins 
are in the National Museum collection. 

4, Small oblong plaque of jet (fig. 1, No. 3) from Reef Sands, Parish 
of Uig. This was found by Mr Maleolm Buchanan in April 1924 among 
human bones which were temporarily exposed in the Reef Sands on right 
of road and about 7 feet below top of bank. He reported that among 
the bones were two skulls, and on top of them in the sand three slabs of 
stone. He covered up the bones with sand. It was rumoured in the 
district that a “craggan”™ had formerly been found near the spot. The 
plaque is oblong, with ends slightly incurved; length =17 inch, breadth 
=105 ineh, thickness =0%3 inch, thinning to 02 inch at edges. One hole 
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for a suspending string, about ,y inch in diameter, is bored longitudinally, 
close to, and parallel with, one of the long sides. One corner of the 
oblong had been broken off, and (seemingly with the intention of 





Re 


Fig. 1, Prehistoric Relies from Lewis, (}.) 


mending it) two small holes, about », inch in diameter, have been 
drilled through the plate at right angles to the surface, near to, and 
parallel with, the broken edge. As to the purpose of the ornament, the 
shape of the plaque and the nature of the perforation for suspension 
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show that it is not a spacer of a necklace but may possibly have been 
worn as a single pendant. I have not been able to find a parallel. 

5. Portion of penannular brooch in brass or bronze (fig. 1, No. 4) 
found in 1919 by Mr C. B, Macleod about 10 feet below present surface, 
in a kitchen-midden on beach near Aignish Church, Eye Peninsula. 
Outer diameter of penannular ring =14 inch; ring 0-15 inch broad and 
O1 inch thick, with expanded ends 0% inch by O04 inch, each having 
lozenge-shaped sunk panel touched on outside by four small spirals 
from the moulding, each panel filled with interlaced ornament. The 
casting has been done in an open mould, the workmanship is of moderate 
quality, and the design debased through copying. The kitchen-midden 
is exposed on the beach, and has been partly removed by the sea. It 
occupies a restricted area, and has blown sand above and below. The 
thickness of the occupational deposit is about 3 feet, and the succession 
from above downwards is as follows: About 6 inches mainly of whelk- 
shells; layer of dark earth, with fragments of coarse pottery and fish- 
bones; layer with limpet and mussel-shells and bones; layer in which 
the shells are less numerous but containing some large fish-bones. One 
small stone pestle or pounder was found. ; 

6. Pin of penannular brooch of bronze (fig. 1, No. 5) found at Valtos, 
Parish of Vig, near the spot from which came the Viking Relies exhibited 
to the Society in Session 1915-16 and described in the Proceedings for 
that year. There is little doubt that it belonged to that set of ornaments. 
Total length of pin including loop =3 inches, Stem, 0-2 inch thick, is 
fattened out above toa breadth of 05 inch, with a thickness of 005 inch, 
and bent backward to form loop, which has an interior diameter of 
05 inch clear. This broad portion tapers, and thickens, gradually into 
the stem, Back part of loop narrows to 015 inch where bent back 
against stem. Broad part of front of loop is ornamented with an 
elongated triangular panel sunk within marginal mouldings and con- 
taining an interlaced pattern, debased in the casting by frequent copying. 
Pointed end of stem for 1-2 inch of its length flattened—front, back, and 
sides. The pin is of an unusually stout pattern. The ring of the brooch 
to which it belonged may have been of 2 inches to 24 inches in diameter, 

7, Axe-hammer of “cushion” ‘type found in 1904 by Mr George 
Macleod at Knock, on top of a gravel bed under 5 feet of peat. The 
implement is of adze form, with the haft-hole at right angles to the 
blade, Total length =5°15 inches, breadth at middle = 15 inch, tapering 
slightly towards the sub-rounded ends, one of which is slightly narrower 
(l4 inch at + inch from end) than the other (155 inch at same distance). 
The haft-hole, which is nearer the narrower end by } inch, has parallel 
sides and is 07 inch in diameter; the drilling is technically perfect. 
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Thickness in the middle =1°25 inch, tapering gradually to the rounded 
sides. The section at the middle is a roundish oval; towards the ends 
it Hattens. The convexity is less on one face than the other, giving a 
ventral and a dorsal aspect. The entire surface is finely polished. The 
craftsmanship and finish are of the highest quality. The beauty of the 
stone selected, and the ingenuity shown in cutting it in the direction 
that gives the finest effect to the bunded markings, are noteworthy. 
Two points of general interest may be commented on: (1) Though 
the number of specimens on record in the British Isles of this “cushion” 
form is small (I have been able to trace only about two dozen) the type 
is very definite. Its features are the pillow shape, a difference of con- 
vexity in the two faces, the parallel-sided haft-hole at right angles to 
the blade and "placed somewhat nearer the narrower end, the bladed 
ends with rounded instead of cutting edges, the over-all polish, the 
selection of stone of a decorative quality (usually greenish, but in several 
cases black-and-white banded), and the fine craftsmanship and beautiful 
finish. It was long ago pointed out that a number of the axe-hammers 
of the Bronze Age show no indications of use either as tools or as 
weapons, and were probably intended for some ceremonial or ritual 
purpose. This has been recently emphasised by several archwologists.’ 
The present Lewis specimen is further evidence for this view: it has 
never been used either as axe or as hammer; indeed, the shaping of 
the ends would make it useless as either. Where did this rare “ cushion” 
type originate? Of M4 Seottish specimens, 2 were found in Shetland, 
4 in Orkney, 2 in Lewis; that is, 8 in all from the northern islands. 
The remaining 6 range from Caithness by the east of Scotland to the 
Lothians, Half a dozen English specimens come from the Thames or 
its neighbourhood. It is not safe to generalise from such a small number 
of specimens, but, for what they are worth, the figures seem to suggest 
that the type has spread from the north southwards. If this be so, we 
have here another small indication of the originality of the northern 
islesmen in the prehistoric periods, a feature which has impressed various 
investigators.” Evidence of this individuality is apparent in a wide 
range of northern antiquities. It gave a characteristic touch even to 
types of implements and pottery, and to customs, ¢.g. of burial, that 
reached them from outside, Instances that they had methods of their 


' Eg. De J. Graham Callander, * A Stone Axe-hammer from Perthshire,” Proceedings, vol, ix. 
p. 28; Ludovic M*L. Mann, “Axehammer Heads,” Proceedings, vol. Ivii. p. 102; Reginald 
A. Smith, “Speciniens from the Layton Collection in Brentford Public Library,” Archaologia, 
vol, Ixix., in which the “cushion” type and its range are discussed ; and “The Perforated Axe- 
hammers of Britain,” Arclerologtia, vol. ixxy, 

* Bg. De J. Graham Callander, “Certain Prehistoric Relics from Orkney,” Proceedings, 
vol. Ixv, p. 7%, and The Bronze Age Pollery of Orkney and Shetland, vol. Ixvii. p. Sa2; 
J. M. Corrie, Certain Prehistoric Relics from Shetland,” Procerdings, vol. Ixvi. p, 73. 
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own of dealing with their material readily suggest themselves—the 
uniqueness of the chambered mounds of Midhowe and Maeshowe, some 
of the special features at Jarlshof and Skara, the ground-plan of the 
Standing Stones of Callanish, the island brochs and their subsidiary 
structures, the neolithic pottery of Unstan, and the Northmaven knives 
to be referred to later. Other points suggested by this form of axe can 
only be left as questions, Were these implements the ceremonial mace- 
heads of secular authority? Or were they the sacred symbols of some 
religious cult? In either case what determined the form? Is its 
prototype a workman's adze? Or is it derived from the peasant’s 
modest hoe, suitable symbol to emerge with honour among a people 
whose interests were presumably agricultural? 

(2) The second point of general interest has been sukgested by the 
material of which this specimen is made. Dr T. M. Finlay identifies 
this as a type of rhyolite, passing into quartz porphyry, which oceurs 
in Northmaven, Shetland, and, as far as the British Isles are concerned, 
is peculiar to that district. The uniqueness of the material suggests 
an inquiry as to the nature of the implements made from it and the 
extent to which they may have drifted southwards. The so-called 
“flensing knives” of Shetland are found, with very few exceptions, to 
be of this rock. Dr Finlay points out that the banded nature of the 
material lent itself readily to the making of thin plates susceptible of 
a high polish and a sharp edge, Other implements fashioned from the 
Northmaven rock are adze-shaped, with a spreading blade. Of the same 
material also are two of the perforated “cushion” axes under discussion, 
one of these the Lewis specimen, the other found as far afield as Fife. 
When one remembers, too, the movement of the island steatite in the 
form of cups and urns, this southward drift of objects from Shetland 
seems worthy of further investigation. 
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THE MONYMUSK RELIQUARY OR BRECBENNOCH OF ST COLUMBA. 
By FRANCIS C. EELES, F.S.A.Scor. 


The recent acquisition by the Nation of the famous Monymusk 
Reliquary makes it desirable to remind the public of to-day about the 
history and character of this beautiful work of the art of the Celtic 
period, That period was one of very high artistic development in 
things of small size. It produced no great buildings; its churches, 
though numerous, were remarkably small, but in metal-work, in the 
writing and illumination of manuscripts, and also in certain forms of 
sculpture we may claim that it has never been surpassed. If the 
Monymusk Reliquary has not the superlative quality of the Hunterston 
brooch or the Ardagh chalice, it belongs to the same category of art, 
and the fact that we in Scotland possess few such treasures compared 
with those in Ireland, gives it an added importance, and makes the 
securing of it for the Nation an event of outstanding significance. 

It is not possible to add anything very material to what the Inte 
Dr Joseph Anderson said about it in Scotland in Early Christian Times, 
as far back as 1881 (pp. 241 sq.). Subsequently Dr Anderson dealt more 
fully with this and other similar objects in a paper entitled “The 
Architecturally Shaped Shrines and other Reliquaries of the Early 
Celtic Church in Scotland and Ireland.” This was printed in our 
Proceedings, vol. xliv., 1909-10. In reviewing the available materia! on 
the subject one is amazed at the brilliance and ability of Dr Anderson. 
With the passage of time it becomes increasingly evident how very 
great an antiquary he was, and how acute and accurate were his 
judgments. It is true that an occasion has arisen, an occasion upon 
which Dr Anderson would have rejoiced more than anyone, when it is 
necessary to go over the facts once again, but I cannot do so without 
feeling that it is almost an impertinence to attempt to cover the same 
ground, for there is little, if anything, that I ean add. 

Four classes of objects of personal use seem to have been specially 
cherished in the Celtic Church on account of association with the saints. 
These are their books, bells, crosiers or staves, and portable reliquaries 
to be hung round the neck. We are familiar with objects of each kind. 
There is the Cathach of St Columba, a psalter in a silver shrine. now 
at Dublin; there are the bells of Saints Patrick, Fillan, Finan, and 
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others; the crosiers of Saints Fillan and Moluag. Of the reliquaries 
only six exist, of which the Monymusk Reliquary is one. Dr Anderson 
considered it the finest of all as a work of art. 

In the case of books, bells, and crosiers, we have objects actually 
used by the saints, afterwards enshrined in elaborate metal cases for 
their better preservation. In that of the reliquaries we have only the 
shrines without the contents and we do not know what these were. 
Is it possible to make any suggestion as to this? At first sight the 
shape of the reliquary, so like that of the larger shrines in the great 
charches of non-Celtie lands, from which has been traced the shape of 
the hog-backed stones, suggests that it contained some portion of the 
body of the saint, But this is by no means certain, It is the shrine 
itself, the Brecbennoch, and not its contents, which is ‘specified in the 
documents concerned with its use and custody. Its importance does 
not seem to have been other than that of the bell or the book or the 
crdsier, objects used in the service of the church by the saint. If we 
follow this line of inquiry, we may be led to ask for what liturgical 
purpose these shrines could have been used, The answer may be that 
they were used for carrying the reserved Eucharist and the holy oils 
for the use of the sick. This would explain their oblong form. It must 
be remembered that the idea that the Eucharist must not be reserved 
in\the same aumbry as the holy oils belongs to the latter part of the 
medieval period, if not to the time of the counter-reformation abroad, 
If there be any truth in this theory it would account for the suspensory 
form of these vessels and also for the close parallel between their 
tyeatment and that of the other personal relies of the Celtic saints. 

/ The other Celtic shrines of reliquary type which have survived are 
the following :— 

(1) The Breae Mogue or Shrine of St Moedoe or Aedan of Ferns, now 
in the National Museum, Dublin. Probably eleventh century, and has 
not hipped ends like the rest. 

(2) A shrine found in the Shannon, now in the National Museum here. 

(3) A shrine brought up on a fishing line from the bottom of Lough 
Erne in Ireland, now in the National Museum, Dublin. 

(4) A shrine taken by Vikings to Norway, now in Copenhagen 
Museum. 

(5) Another found in a Viking grave mound at Melhus in the 
Namdalen Valley, Norway, now in Trondhjem Museum. Believed to 
be of the seventh century. 

The Monymusk Reliquary, for reasons to be explained later, was 
identified by Dr Anderson as the Breebennoch of St Columba. It consists 
of a rectangular box and a hinged lid in the form of a hipped roof, 
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both of wood and roughly hollowed out of the solid. The front of the 
casket and the lid are covered with thin plates of silver, and the back, 
bottom, and ends with similar plates of bronze, the junctions being 
clasped by semi-tubular bindings of the latter metal. The ridge on the 
top is surmounted by a rounded bar with flat projecting terminals, 
rounded above and flat on the under side. At one end of the easket 
is a hinged bronze arm to receiye the end of the strap by which the 
reliquary could be suspended round the neck of the individual who 
carried it on his breast. This arm is hinged on a semicircular plate 
attached to the side of the box, and at the top is a small free ring. 
The corresponding attachment on the opposite end is lost, but the rivet 
holes where it was fixed remain. The reliquary measures 4) inches in 
length and 2 ihehes in breadth at the base and 3) inches in total height. 

The silver plates on the front of the box and on the lid are decorated 
by interlaced lacertine animals, lightly incised, the background being 
stippled with small punctulations. 

Tn the medial line of the plate on the lid are three applied plaques. 
The central one is circular, and it is enclosed by a moulding of semi- 
circular section, decorated with three equally spaced segmental settings 
of red enamel, and on either side is one of rectangular shape, with similar 
mouldings on the border, having inlays of red enamel at the corners. 
The circular panel has a rosette in the centre surrounded by a running 
interlaced pattern cut in relief, and the two at the sides have four 
interlaced designs between the margin and « small rectangular pro- 
tuberance in the centre. On the front of the box there had been 
originally three plaques of similar shape and design to those above, 
but the central one has been rectangular and those at the sides circular. 
Only the circular one on the left side survives. The back and ends are 
without ornamentation. All the plaques and the top bar have been gilded. 

In the centre of the bar on the ridge is a rectangular slightly pro- 
jecting panel of interlaced work, the terminals being similarly orna- 
mented back and front, with a circular setting of dark blue glass in 
the centre: the glass setting in the left projection is the only one which 
remains. The top of the panel in the centre has been filled with red 
enamel. The edges of the projections bear a herring-bone milled design. 

The hinge plate is enamelled red with a semicircular star in the 
centre enamelled yellow. The loose arm is also enamelled red, with 
S-shaped serolls on the sides and bottom appearing through the colour, 
and with a triquetra above. At the top is n small round socket which, 
presumably, had contained a setting of blue glass, 

It may be noted that in Dr Anderson's illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the shrine the two missing ornamental plaques in front are 
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represented as existing; this was in 1880, Apparently this was a 
restoration for the purpose of the illustration, as Stuart's picture in 
his Seulptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii. plate xi., shows that they 
were missing in 1867. 

There seems no reason to dispute the identity of this reliqauary with 
the object deseribed in documents as the Brecbennoch of St Columba. 
In a charter of William the Lion, before 1211, he grants to the monks 
of Arbroath this Brecbennoch and 

“the Innds of Forglen given to God and to St Columba and to the 
Brecbennoch, they making therefor the service in the army with the 
Breebennoch which is due to me from the said lands.” 

Now the church of Forglen in Banffshire was dedicated in honour 
of St Adamnan, St Columba’s successor and biographer, and Dr Anderson 
suggested that the shrine had very likely been attached to Forglen before 
it and its lands were granted to Arbroath. 

In 1314, after having been at the battle of Bannockburn, Bernard, 
Abbot of Arbroath, with consent of his chapter, no doubt to avoid further 
military service, granted the Brecbennoch and its lands to Malcolm of 
Monymusk, on condition that he should perform in their name the 
military service connected with it. 

From that time to the present the shrine has been at Monymusk, 
in possession of the family owning the castle there. It is mentioned 
repeatedly in documents down to 1512. A fire in Monymusk Priory 
in 1554 caused it to be removed to the tower of the castle, now included 
in the present house, where it remained until acquired for the Museum. 

It has been suggested that the name Brecbennoch meant “the blessed 
Bree" or “the speckled blessed one, breac bennasighte.” Professor W. J. 
Watson, F.S.A.Scot., derives the name from “ breac-bennach,” the varie- 
gated or speckled peaked one;' the older spelling would be, in 
Middle Irish, “breace-bennach,” and Brec is the name by which the 
similar shrine of St Moedoe or Aedan of Ferns in Ireland is described. 

It is manifestly impossible to question the identification of the 
reliquary till recently at Monymusk Castle with the Brecbennoch of 
these medimval documents. . 

It should hardly be necessary to add that, as pointed out by Dr W. 
Douglas Simpson in Proceedings, vol. lix., 1924-5, p. 38, the shrine “ has 
no ascertained connection either with the Culdee settlement or with 
the Priory” at Monymusk. 

The cultus or veneration of the relics of saints is ancient and 
widespread in the Christian Church. Attention has often been drawn 
to the strange practices—as they seem to us—which went on in this 

' Celtic Placenames of Scotland, p. 31. 
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connection in the Middle Ages, the theft of relics by churchmen, the 
traffic in spurious ones, the financial scandals. But as early as the 
fourth century there is evidence of the belief in the association of 
certain phenomena with the relics of saints. However little understood 
or greatly abused, there seems reason to believe that such phenomena 
had a sufficiently objective existence to account for some, at any rate, of 
the uses to which relies soon came to be put. Any further consideration 
of this side of the subject, however desirable it may be, or whatever 
light future investigation may shed upon it, is no concern of ours in 
this connection. But it seems desirable to go so far as to suggest that 
the uses to which relics were put of old were dictated by phenomena 
which some to-day would call “ psychic” and which, if better understood, 
might help towxplain why in actual practice certain lines were followed 
which, taken at their face-value, seem somewhat arbitrary. 

Relics of saints included not merely bones or fragments of their bodies, 
but objects that had been in specially close contact with them. Such 
objects seem to have been thought to constitute in some mysterious way 
links by which it was possible to make contact with the spirit of the 
saint and so secure his presence and help. 

It was believed that such relics helped to keep away evil influences 
or evil spirits, and that they had healing properties. Hence we find 
them carried by persons and used for protection. Thus came the special 
regard attached to such small shrines as that we are considering now 
and the particular use to which we believe they were put, namely, carry- 
ing on the field of battle. 

This is specified in the documents, and the name of Cathach given to 
the psalter of St Columba means that which is connected with a battle. 

This psalter was carried in battle in Ireland as late as 1497 on the 
breast of its keeper. The crosier of St Columba was carried in like 
manner and was called the Cath Bhuaith. The use of the word vexillum 
in Latin, as referring to these relics, when carried in battle, has caused 
some confusion, as it has been misread as referring to a banner in the 
ordinary sense instead of to these relies when used in this particular 
way. 

From Rome there spread, it would seem, the custom of consecrating 
« church by means of the burial of some martyr within it, beneath 
its altar. This derives from the custom of meeting for worship at the 
martyr’s grave and celebrating the Eucharist over his tomb. In a.». 787, 
the Second Council of Nicw#a forbad the consecration of an altar without 
the enclosing within it of the relies of a saint. But the Gallican or 
non-Roman method of consecrating a church or altar was different. 
and there is reason to think that in the Celtic Church altars were 
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consecrated without relics. Certainly in the later Middle Ages, when 
the services for consecrating churches and altars consisted of a con- 
flation of both Roman and Gallican elements, there is some evidence 
that in this country the use of relies was at times dispensed with. So 
far as we can tell the chief use of relics in the Celtic Church was that 
of the permanent preservation and endowment of these objects of 
personal association with the great saints, which were safeguarded by 
being committed, not so much to any one church as to the custody of 
a hereditary keeper or Dewar, This is the most striking use with 
whieh we are brought in contact in Celtie Scotland and Ireland, but 
it obviously does not exclude other uses of relics such as are to be 
found elsewhere. 

The reader who desires more information about the Brechennoch 
and similar personal relics of Celtic saints should read the writings of 
the late Dr Joseph Anderson, to which reference has already been made. 

The reliquary was bought by subscriptions received from friends of 
the Museum in Scotland, and by a contribution of more than half of 
the purchase price given by the National Art Collections Fund. It 
may now be rightly regarded as one of the greatest treasures of the 
Scottish nation. 
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A GLASS JUG OF ROMAN DATE FROM TURRIFF, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
By W. A. THORPE, Vicroria anp ALBERT Museum. 


The National Museum of Antiquities bas lately acquired a glass jug 
(No. 1933-2484) of Roman date and of considerable interest (fig. 1). 


This vessel was found in 1857 
near Turriff, Aberdeenshire, in 
circumstances which have al- 
ready been déseribed in these 
Proceedings, bat without any 
concomitants which might 
afford the means of dating it 
precisely; I am informed that 
the occupied Roman site nearest 
to the place of discovery was 
the Roman camp at Glenmailen. 
The jug stands 8}? inches high 
and is of clear light-green metal. 
The body is short and conical 
(height 4} inches, base diameter 
5} inches), and is decorated with 
spiral wrything executed during 
inflation with theaid of a mould, 
but not actually determined in 
the mould. The neck is tall, 
narrow, and cylindrical, with the 
orifice slightly everted to facili- 
tate pouring, and the base 
slightly contracted by a nip of 
the tool. The handle was bent 
sharp over a tool during fabrica- 
tion and makes an acute angle. 
It is flat and straplike in form, 
with a single line of raised 
“beading”? running down the 





Sn oS ae Inches. 


Fig. |. Glass Jug of Roman date found near 


Turriff, Aberdeenshire. 


outer side from sticking-part to sticking-part, and terminates in three tines 


* Proc, Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. txiv., 1930, p, 147, 
* Handles with a line of beading are moderately frequent in Britain. 
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which grip the body. The middle tine is drawn down to within about 
2 inches of the base and is finished with a pincered fringe of six teeth. 

In Britain the earliest stage of jug form in glass is represented by 
a coloured-blue jug in the Taylor collection (No. 464 PC) found and 
preserved at Colchester, a damaged piece but a lovely bit of blowing. 
Jugs of this kind commonly have a thin-blown body of baluster form— 
sometimes a very squat baluster—and a neck relatively wider than in 
the Turriff jug and its cousins. Jugs of the Taylor ‘type are usually but 
not always undecorated, and they belong mainly to the middle of the 
first century A.p.—their date is well established. Two features in them 
require notice, The blowing is as nice a job as one could wish to see, 
but the shape is not a glass shape. If you are throwing a pot your 
tendency in drawing up the vessel from the wheel is to getetthe maximum 
volume in the upper “hemisphere.” If you are blowing a glass your 
tendency is the opposite, to concentrate the maximum volume in the 
lower hemisphere. It is not always so, but such is the bias of the process, 
In the glasshouses which produced Taylor jugs, design was still con- 
ditioned by a potting conception of vessel form. Production policy was 
fixed by the routine Hellenism which sold well in the Italian market 
and in the northern provinces which had gone Roman. Inflation is so 
good that the jugs may be ascribed to Syrian firms who had established 
themselves in Italy’ and who showed a Semitic genius for anticipating 
demand. Not so the “Turriff” jugs, Here the inflation is less virtuous, 
but the vessel is a more natural glass shape. These things point to 
manufacturers who could give their gaffers a free hand, to a market 
where the snob appeal of Roman Italy was no longer necessary to sell 
the goods, to a date when the rage for going Roman was passing its 
zenith. 


So much being evident in the jug itself, we may turn to its cousins. 
The family share the squat conical body, the tall neck, and the tall 
handle bent over at an acute angle. They fall into three main species ; 
(1) with the body plain; (2) with the body ribbed vertically ; (3) with the 
body wrythen spirally (as Turriff). The metal varies from a dirty sea- 
green to the rich golden-brown found in a related family of small 
globular handleless jars, often used as cinerary urns, but perhaps made 
for domestic purposes, The pincered fringe at the sticking-part is usual, 
but not universal; the longer and more elaborate the fringe is, the later 
the jug seems to be. 

The inceptional type seems certainly to be represented by a jug at 


* The Campanian coast, Aquileia and Rome being the chief arenas. The Industry was also 
early in the Lower Rhone area, 
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Cologne (W-R. Mus. No. 25474), illustrated in Denkmiiler des riim. Kiln, 
vol. i., 1928, pl. 14, and dated by Fremersdorf about a.p. 100. Here size 
and utility suggest the same trade model as the Taylor jug, but the 
principle of design is completely changed. The Turriff form begins to 
appear, but at Cologne (1) the body is plain; (2) the top of the handle 
is still a sweeping curve,’ and (3) there are as yet no tines and no 
pincered fringe at all. Turriff is later than this, An example with plain 
body, but otherwise near to Turriff, and on style certainly later than 
Cologne, was found in the Champ Bostombe, Walsbetz (near Landen), 
with a coin of Faustina (d. 141) in the same grave (Belgium, Bull. 
Comm. Roy, Art et Arch., iii., 1864, p. 317, pl. iii., fig. 22). This suggests 
middle or latter part of the second century. An example, with vertical 
ribs but slightly different in detail of shape, was found at Cologne, 
with coinage of Antoninus Pius (138-161) (Bonner Jéhrb., exy., pl. xxiii., 
No, 31b, and p. 403). A coin of Vespasian accompanied the examples 
of the vertical-rib variety found at Avennes, near Waremme, Prov. of 
Liége (Bull. Instit. Arch. liégeois, xii., 1874, p. 218, and pl. vii., Nos. 6-7). 


Two examples of the spirally wrythen group, which conform most 
closely to Turriff in form and in decoration, were found in separate 
graves of the Cimetiére des Iliats, at Flavion, near Dinant. One of 
them (grave 22) was of the golden-brown metal and lacked evidence of 
adatea quo. The other (grave 200) was found with coins of Domitian 
(81-96) and Trajan (98-117) in the same grave. The cemetery was mainly 
of the second century, the dominant coinage being that of Domitian, 
Trajan, Hadrian (117-138), Antoninus Pius (138-161), and Mareus Aurelius 
(161-180) (Namur Soc. Arch. Ann,, vii,, 1861, pl vii., No. 1, and grave 
groups, pp. 7 and 14). 


Examples with two handles also occur, but not often. Morin-Jean 
figures such a jug at Mainz (La verrerie en Gaule, 1913, fig. 141) and, 
rightly I think, calls it late (ie. third century). Turriff is obviously 
earlier than this. The well-known example from Bayford, Kent, with 
two tall handles, also I think later than Turriff, is figured by Dillon, 
Glass, 1907, pl. ix. (2), and is in the British Museum. Kisa, Das Glas im 
Altertume, 1008, fig. 322, illustrates a two-handled example with vertical 
ribs in the Wiesbaden Museum, but says nothing about it; both handles 
have the pincered fringe at the lower sticking-part. 

Jugs of precisely the Turriff type are not very common in England. 
One with a plain body was found at Colchester and is in the British 


' One or two handles of this type have been found in Britain (eg. Corinium Mus. No. 55 A, 
width 4 inch, height now 2, inches), but I do not recall an entire vessel. 
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Museum. One with spiral wrything and fringe. very near to Turriff, 
was found in Windsor Great Park in 1866, and is in the British Museum. 
A third British Museum example, from Bex Hill, Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne (Kent), has vertical ribs and an applied medallion with mask, 
the latter a survival into the second century of a well-known type of 
the late tirst century (Brit. Mus, R-B. Guide, fig. 123 f., and Arch. Cant., ix, 
170); a Frontinus barillet, third century, found near an adjoining burial, 
suggests a late-second or early-third century date. An example from 
the Bartlow Hills (Essex) is figured in Archeologia, xxv., 1834, pl. ii., 
fig. 1; there was a Hadrian coin in the next tomb. Part of another was 
found in the Litlington cemetery (Archwologia, xxvi., 1836, pl. xlv., No. 8; 
earliest: coinage that of Hadrian). 

A family related to the jugs mentioned, but distinct from them, has 
a tall body like a dunce’s cap and sometimes combines spiral wrything 
with vertical ribs on the body of the same vessel. Necks and handles 
resemble those of the Turriff family, A good example, with vertical ribs 
only, was found at Amiens (Froehner, Coll. Charvet, pl. xvi. 84), and is 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. The vertical accent in 
these foolscap jugs is more marked than in the Turriff group and 
suggests that they belong mainly to the third century.. There are two 
good examples in the Canterbury Museum, and traces are fairly frequent. 


Placing Turriff in the series I should be inclined to date it middle 
or second half of the second century, since the fretfulness of the design 
is already well developed. There seems to be no evidence to show 
whether the jug was brought to Seotland before or after the Roman 
occupation ceased, but North British sites have provided so many 
evidences that Seine-Rhine glass was imported during the third century, 
that an example of this kind might well have come in the way of 
commerce and independently of the military occupation. 

As for the place of manufacture, (1) Fremersdorf (loc, cit.) disowns 
the family as gallisches Erzeugnis. (2) Morin-Jean can produce no 
example of it from France, and in such museums as I have visited in 
the north of France I cannot recall one. (3) Examples occur repeatedly 
in the Liége-Namur area. (4) There is as yet no certain evidence that 
domestic and fancy glass of this kind was made in Britain. Hence I 
would be inclined to fix upon a glasshouse or a group of glasshouses 
in the Liége-Namar area; where, incidentally, there has been a glass 
industry since the sixteenth century and earlier, and muterials are 
found conveniently. 


The nature of the industry in later times throws much light on the 
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industry in the Roman Empire. The light is one of analogy, but not 
dangerous, if one bears in mind the differences in social and economic 
structure, With the capture of Damascus by Timur, and the decline 
of Damaseus fashions among the European nobility, Murano began 
to dominate the European glass! market about 1400, There were no 
Venetians in Britain until 1549, and there was no glass in the full sense 
British until about 1675. Nearly three centuries were necessary to 
learn this very peculiar job. During that period domestic and fancy 
glassmaking was a close, close-bred, migrant, international craft, In 
the ancient industry details of manipulation, the same gaffers' tricks, 
recur again and again in glasses found as far apart as Sidon, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Campania, Provence, the Seine-Rhine glassfield, and Britain. 
Such resemblances in the code of work point irresistibly to a dispersion 
of Syrian gaffers, a view which is supported both in literary sources 
and by epigraphic evidence. The Syrian racket in glass was certainly 
connected with the dispersion of the Jews—also a glassmaking people. 
One might regard it as part of a lute commercial “revenge” for the 
Carthaginian failure to win the European market as a Semitic preserve. 
I would not like to suggest that the dispersion of gaffers under the 
Empire was always independent of local capital or of the ignorant 
native promoters whom we meet in Renaissance times. But as early 
as the fourth century we find a presage of noblesse verridre, privileges 
which imply the economic independence of the owner-gaffer. Only one 
branch of the ancient industry was completely Roman in character, the 
common “squares” which answer to the “ bottles” branch of the National 
Federation. These plain and splendid vessels are design in industry, a 
refreshing change from the commercialised “genteel” of the Samian 
potters. They possess the same genius for utility as Roman roads and 
Roman lettering. Between their date? and the American bottle-machine 
one finds no other bottle industry in which the normal trade models are 
squares and cylinders, But to the gaffer these common squares were a 
vitreous crime. 


The Turriff jug is a gaffer's job and has nothing Roman about it, 
Semitic in antecedents, it belongs to a stage in the glass progress when 
demand for the goods has become demand for the industry. The 
sedentary shapes and soap-bubble values of pure Syrian have given 
place to verticality and unrest. This manufacturer was working not 
for “Roman” fashion but for Celtic taste. He belonged to the move- 
ment which created the linear wsthetic of Northern Provincial seulpture. 


* The reference throughout is to domestic and fancy, 
* Inferior and infrequent after second century. 
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In terms of glass he has done the same thing. The play of light in the 
metal, the wrything movement of the spiral line, the fretfulness of the 
sticking-part, are the beginning of a new sales appeal. There is no 
nonsense here about “sincerity” or “expression.” Turriff values are 
the result of working in someone else's mood, one of those exchanges” 
of taste which can only take place over a counter, 


THE BROCH OF MIDHOWE, ROUSAY, ORKNEY. By J. GRAHAM 
CALLANDER, LL.D., F.S.A.Scor., Director OF THE NATIONAL 
Mcseum of ANTIQUITIES oF ScCoTLAND, AND WALTER G. GRANT, 
F.S.A.Scor. 

(Read 12th December 1953.) 


Ini the Orkney Islands there have been counted about one hundred and 
ten sites or remains of ancient structures which are believed to have been 
those of brochs. All that is now to be seen in many places is a grass- 
covered mound, sometimes with stones peeping through the surface. 
In these cases most of the stones of the superstructure have been 
carried away for building houses and dry-stone dykes, and many have 
fallen into the central court of the broch. On the shores of Byn- 
hallow Sound, the narrow strait that separates the island of Mainland 
on the south from the island of Rousay on the north, about a dozen are 
to be seen. Six occur on the last-named island within a distance of 
4 miles as the crow flies, and within a few yards of the flagstone rocks 
of the Old Red Sandstone formation which fall down gradually to the 
water's edge in a series of ledges or steps. These rocks provided a 
handy supply of good building material, as many slabs had been 
dislodged by natural causes and others could be levered or wedged 
off without much difficulty. Wedges of wood or even of iron might have 
been used. Though none of the latter has been found in brochs, the 
inhabitants of Midhowe might easily have had them, because, as we 
shall see later, they understood the working of the metal. We have 
been informed that wedges of wood driven in dry and allowed to 
swell by the absorption of sea-water have been used within living 
memory in Orkney to prise off slabs. The stones also break with a 
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natural fracture often leaving three straight edges, some at right 
angles to each other and to the bedding plane. In the neighbourhood 
of Midhowe and other brochs on Eynhallow Sound, it is quite plainly 
seen where slabs had been skinned off to furnish the stones to 
build them. 

The three most westerly of these Rousay brochs lie on the farm of 
Westness, and are marked on the Ordnance Survey Map as North 
Howe, Mid Howe, and Broch, the first and third being less than 500 
yards apart; Mid Howe, near the centre, stands 200 yards south-east 
of North Howe and 300 yards north-north-west of Broch. The stony 
mound of North Howe, partially covered with vegetation, covers a 
large space of ground, and probably encloses a considerable height of 
building, as well as numerous outhouses whieh surround it, Broch 
which is situated very near the ruins of a farm-steading of the same 
name, is reduced to a mere hillock, as not only have the stones been 
used to build the adjacent houses and stone dykes, but it has been 
encroached upon by the sea. 


Midhowe broch occupies the whole landward end of a small rocky 
promontory which falls in gentle stages into the sea on the south-west 
shore of the island. This rocky point is bounded on each side by a 
geo, that on the south, Stenchna Geo, being very narrow with perpen- 
dicular sides some 15 feet high, and that on the north, Geo of Broch, 
being wider and not so deep. The floor of the broch stands only 
about 28 feet above local low-water mark, so that when westerly gales 
were blowing the buildings must have been drenched with spray. 
Before excavation there was only a grassy mound about 18 feet high 
with stones sticking through the surface in places to indicate the 
building (fig. 1). 

The story of the evolution of the broch was very difficult to unravel, 
and some points have not been satisfactorily explained, but two later 
reconstructions were identified, both in the inner court of the broch 
and in the outbuildings. Whether the later occupations, inside and 
outside, can all be correlated is not quite clear. 

Originally the broch seems to have consisted of a round tower, the 
broch proper, built near the middle of the promontory, and a very 
massive wall of defence, with carefully formed ditches outside and 
inside, stretching across the neck of the rocky point, nearly from geo 
to geo. Later on groups of buildings were erected on the northern arc 

1 A geo is an opening in the rocks, freqaently of no great width, into which the sea has 


access. Stenchua means stinking, and the name has been given from the stench that rises 
from the masses of seaweed that are usually found in it. 
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of the tower, between it and the outer wall, and on the north-western 
are towards the Geo of Broch. The lower portions of the structures 
between the main building and the outer wall are quite well preserved, 
and still maintain a good height, except where they have been disturbed 
during later reconstructions, but those to which the sea has had access 
on the north-west and west are much dilapidated. Not only have the 





Fig. 1. Midhowe Hroch from the north after the commencement of the excavations. 


outer extensions of the walls been swept away, but even the rocky 
foundations have been eaten into, the stone being soft in places. 


Tue Brocu. 

The main building is much destroyed on the exterior, especially on 
the south where the outer face has entirely disappeared. This part, 
so far as present indications go, had not been protected by external 
structures, and so was more accessible to the builders of the houses 
and the long dry-stone dykes which are to be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood. The most of the outer face of the wall has now been laid 
bare; only a short section on the north-west, where, owing to a caving 
in of the building, it has been shored up by curious buttressing, has not 
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Fig. 2. Midhowe Broch: Wall of Broch and inner face of outer wall 
on the north-east side. 





Fig. 4. Midhowe Broch ; South-east side. 
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been excavated. It is still from 7 feet to 9 feet high near the doorway, 
and rises up to 10 feet on the north-east and eastern sectors (figs. 2 
and 3). As is usual in brochs the wall has been built with a distinct 
batter on the outside. The tower is approximately circular, measuring 
externally 59 feet 6 inches in diameter from north-east to south-west, 
and 58 feet from north-west to south-east, and internally 32 feet 2 inches 





Fig. 4. Midhowe Broch: Entrance. 


and 31 feet 2inches. The thickness of the wall on the south is 15 feet 
8 inches at the base, on the south side of the entrance 14 feet 3 inches, 
and on the north-north-east 12 feet. On the inside the wall stands 
toa height of 12 feet to 4 feet 6 inches round most of its cireamference, 
but, for a short distance on the south-south-west, it has been reduced 
to about 9 feet. In common with many other brochs there is a scarce- 
ment, in this case formed by two or three courses of projecting cor- 
belled stones, the top of which is 11 feet above the floor of the inner 
court. In places it is 21 inches wide, which is much more than in 
some brochs. The scarcement is not visible round the complete circuit 
of the wall, because on the north-west it is obscured by a facing 
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wall built at a period later than the original construction of the 
broch, 

Entrance.—The doorway faces north of west, and is in a fine state 
of preservation (fig. 4). On the outside it measures 6 feet 3 inches 
in height, 3 feet 7 inches in breadth at the bottom, and 3 feet 2 inches 
at the top. The entrance passage narrows to 3 feet at two checks 
meant to retain the slab door in position, the one on the right or 
south side being 6 inches deep, and that on the left 9 inches. These 
checks lie 8 feet 6 inches and 7 feet 5 inches respectively from the 





“Fig. 3. Midhowe Broch: Entrance to Mural Cell A, and door check 
in south side of passage, from the inside. 


outside, a slight projection of the wall on the south side causing this 
difference in measurements. Behind the checks the passage has a width 
of 4 feet 3 inches which continues to the inner end. This entrance, 
which is paved, has been entirely lintelled, but from the cheeks to the 
inner end the stones are broken off and only the wall-holds remain. 
The outer lintel is a stone of good size, and measures 5 feet in length, 
1 foot 3 inches in depth, and 11 inches in thickness: behind it are 
two more set on edge, and then three placed on the flat with vacancies 
between them. The outer three support the wall above and the inner 
three part of the floor of a small chamber above the passage. At the 
checks there is a slab set on edge and sunk to the floor-level across 
the entrance, and another 9 inches from the inner end. 

Mural Cell A—On the south side of the passage, 15 inches in from 

VOL. LXVIITI, 29 
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the check, is a low opening 5 inches above the floor, measuring 3 feet 
in height and 1 foot 8 inches in width (fig. 5), leading through a passage 
% feet 11 inches long into a domed cell, A, with its corbelled roof 
intaet, in the thickness of the wall. The little chamber is quadrilateral 
on plan, the walls being slightly curved; that on the east lies in 
the same line as the wall of the passage into it. This little cell 
measures 6 feet, 6 feet 9 inches, 3 feet 9 inches, and 6 feet 3 inches 
on the north, east, south, and west sides, and in the centre it is 7 feet 
9 inches high. Running through the wall into the main entrance 
passage, at a height of 2 feet 2 inches from the floor and 1 foot 
3 inches from the north-west corner, is a squared hole 9 inches high 
and 7 inches wide. This is suggestive of a bar-hole, like those seen 
in many brochs, for the passage of the wooden bar which kept the 
stone door in position against the inside of the checks. Here, however, 
the hole is outside the checks and there is no corresponding socket 
on the opposite side of the entrance passage to receive the extreme 
end of the bar, and so its purpose is not apparent. 

There was about a foot of debris in the cell, and a number of pieces of 
antlers of red-deer were found on the floor near the door and also stuck 
into crevices in the walls, A hammer-head of deer-horn (fig. 36, No. 1) 
was discovered high up in the debris which encambered the short 
entrance passage, and part of a shale armlet on the ground level 
within the cell. 

Mural Cell B—On the north side of the entrance passage, but 
immediately behind the check, is another low opening 2 feet 1 inch 
above the floor-level (fg. 6), measuring 2 feet 4 inches high and 1 foot 
10 inches wide, giving access to & passage 2 feet 6 inches long which 
leads into a pear-shaped cell, B, with a corbelled roof, and a narrow 
gallery at its inner end, in the thickness of the wall. The sill of this 
entrance is 1 foot 9 inches higher than the floor of the cell. The 
chamber is § feet 9 inches high in the centre, and at its widest part 
measures 5 feet 6 inches across. Its walls gradually converge into 
those of the gallery, about 11 feet 6 inches from its southern end, and 
this may be taken as the length of the cell. In the wall of the chamber, 
on the west side, 7 feet 4 inches from the south-west corner and 4 feet 
7 inches above the floor, is a bole or recess, 9 inches high, 7 inches 
wide, and 12 inches deep. About 14 feet in from the entrance to the 
cell, the gallery, which at this point is 6 feet high and 18 inches wide, 
has been deliberately blocked by stones set on edge, for a purpose 
which will be discussed later, after the primary occupation of the 
building. This packing of stones extends for a distance of about 
10 feet. To get into the gallery for the purpose of tracing its farther 
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course we had to remove one of the lintels which formed the roof of 
the ‘gallery and the floor of the chamber above it, opposite the foot 
of the stair. 

Chamber above Entrance Passage.—Above the main entrance passage 
is a narrow chamber looking into the inner court through an opening 
+ feet wide (fig. 6). Across the opening, at a height of 3 feet from 





Fig, 6. Midhowe Brooh: Entrance to Mural Cell B, and door check 
before excavation to tloorlerel. 


its floor, there had been a tie composed of three slabs, and behind 
the upper one are the ends of the lintels which formed the roof. The 
chamber penetrates the wall to a depth of 9 feet 3 inches, and at the 
inner end it is only 2 feet 9 inches in width. The door checks seen in 
the entrance passage below are carried right up into the chamber, but 
they are entirely structural here. It is not apparent how access was 
obtained to this apartment, perhaps it was by a ladder or by the upper 
gallery. 

Stair.—There is a doorway in the north-east, 5 feet 9 inches above 
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the floor of the broch, and 25 feet from the main entrance, wanting 
the upper part, but still showing a height of 5 feet 3 inches, and 
measuring 2 feet 9 inches in breadth at the sill. This leads into the 
foot of a stair, which, following the usual custom in brochs, turns to 
the right. Often its entrance is on the ground level of the building, 
but in the broch at Aikerness, less than 2} miles south-south-east, 
on the adjacent island of Mainland, the entrance to the stair is at a 
high level also. Fifteen of the steps remain in position at Midhowe. 
They rise 5 feet in their flight, and have a general width of 2 feet 
% inches. The stair doubtlessly opened on to an upper gallery within 
the wall, but at this part it has been completely removed. Opposite 
the foot of the staircase is a pear-shaped cell which extends 13 feet 
west from the left jamb of the door into the stair. It-measures 4 feet 
in greatest width and 5 feet in height. This cell is not now correctly 
aligned with the stair, as it had sagged outwards owing to partial 
sinking of the outer face of the wall of the tower. It was also 
packed with slabs, As already mentioned, the roofing lintels of the 
lower gallery form the floor of the cell, and the lintels of its roof in 
turn served as the floor of an upper gallery. A chamber, with curvi- 
linear walls, is very often met with in brochs opposite the foot of 
the stair. 

Near the south-east part of the inner face of the wall of the tower 
is an opening 3 feet 6 inches from the floor, measuring 3 feet 1 inch in 
height and 1 foot 9 inches in breadth. Through it, after clearing out 
some secondary building at the back, it is possible to enter the lower 
gallery and also one above it, the roof of the first forming the floor 
of the second. But, owing to the reconstruction that has taken place 
here, it is not clear that it was intended for an entrance. The opening 
widens to 2 feet 6 inches, about 3 feet 9 inches in at a check on the 
left side. After removing the late rough building at the inner end, 
which was 15 inches thick, the inner wall of the two galleries was 
encountered. 

Higher up in the wall and quite close to the searcement, at a height 
of 7 feet 4 inches from the floor and 6 feet west of the last opening, 
is a bole measuring 15 inches in height and breadth and 21 inches in 
depth (fig. 13). It is too high to have been reached by anyone standing 
on the floor, and could only have been accessible by a ladder or some 
other contrivance which also could have been utilised to get into 
the staircase. 

The Galleries —There are the remains of two galleries within the 
thickness of the wall, one near the level of the floor of the broch and 
another about the height of the top of the searcement. Possibly 
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there has been another between these two. We have seen that the 
cell B, on the north side of the entrance passage, led into a gallery 
which had been blocked up. Under the floor of the chamber at the 
foot of the stair the gallery is 3 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, but farther in the roof rises in height. After removing some 
of the stones with which it was packed it was possible to crawl into it 
a distance of 36 feet, and it has been proved to extend 15 feet more. 
It varies from 2 feet 6 inches to 1 foot 9 inches in width, and its roof 
stands from 5 feet to 6 feet 9 inches above the floor of the broch. The 
actual heights of the gallery and of its floor-level have not been 
ascertained, because we dared not clear it for fear of endangering the 
structure. All the way along the packing consisted of slabs set on 
edge which re@ched to within a few inches of the roof. What appears 
to be a farther extension of this gallery has been excavated on the 
south, right down to its floor which stands 2 feet higher than that 
of the inner court of the broch. It is possible that this gallery 
has been carried nearly as far as the cell on the south side of the 
main entrance, as in the case of the broch, Dun Beag, Struan, Skye. 
The thickness of the wall between the gallery and the inner face of 
the wall of the broch varies, but as seen on the eastern arc, a fair 
average is about 5 feet 3 inches, while that between it and the outer 
face of the wall of the building is about 7 feet. 

The only indication of the intermediate gallery is to be seen behind 
the opening in the wall of the broch to the south, where it was found 
to be only 2 feet 9 inches high. Whether it extended to the north or 
to the south was not ascertained, owing to the danger of bringing 
down the outer wall which was in a precarious condition. 

The higher gallery, which was built about the level of the present 
top of the stair, has almost entirely been removed, but there are 
indications that it may have almost completed the entire circuit of 
the broeh. As the roof of the cell opposite the foot of the stair is 
lintelled and not corbelled, the presumption is that it also formed the 
floor of the gallery which extended southwards possibly as far as the 
chamber above the entrance passage. But two short sections can be 
traced, one on the south and the other on the west. The first section is 
about 2 feet wide, but the walls are reduced to a height of 3 feet on the 
inside and a few inches on the other side, Its inner wall is 6 feet thick. 
The other section is seen immediately to the south of the little chamber 
above the main entrance; only a short length of the inner wall 
remains, measuring no more than 2 feet 8 inches in thickness. It was 
thought that the small chamber might have been entered by way 
of the gallery, but its end is built up. There may have been an 
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opening in it some distance above the floor, but this is only mere 
conjecture. 

Mural Cell at High Level.—On the level of the top of the scarcement, 
at its widest part on the south-east, is another doorway, 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, with its jambs reduced to a height of 3 feet. This is the entrance 
to a small quadrangular chamber in the thickness of the wall. Its 
eastern or outer side has entirely disappeared. The cell measures 7 feet 
7 inches in length on the western side but increases slightly towards 
the east. Abont 4 feet of the northern end and 6 feet of the southern 
remain. At the west end of the south side there is a recess, 2 feet 
6 inches long and 7 inches deep. As the walls are well bonded into 
the main building, at the first glance it looks as if it were part 
of the original lay-out of the broch, but lying in thé centre of the 
wall, it would have completely blocked the upper gallery. As the 
end of the section of the gallery which lies behind the south wall 
of the chamber does not show a built face, it would seem that the 
building of the cell was subsequent to the original construction of 
the broch. It may be mentioned that doorways occur at the scarcement- 
level leading into galleries in the wall in other Orkney brochs,! «g. 
the East Broch of Burray and the Broch of Borrowston, Shapinshay. 
There is nothing now left to indicate how the occupants of the last two 
brochs reached these doorways. But we shall see later that the Midhowe 
broch furnishes a possible explanation.* 

Well or Cellar.—A not uncommon feature in brochs in Orkney and 
elsewhere is a well, quarried out of the rocky floor within the building. 
At Midhowe there is a very good example in the northern half of the 
inner court, It is practically rectangular on plan and lies east and 
west. At the mouth it measures 6 feet 10 inches in length and 4 feet 
7 inches in greatest breadth, and it is 8 feet 6 inches in depth. The 
walls are almost vertical for 6 feet, about 2 feet 6 inches at the top 
being built, but towards the bottom, near the north-eastern corner, 
it contracts to 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 3 inches. At the north-west 
corner of the mouth is a step down, 2 feet long, 1 foot 9 inches broad, 
and 2 feet 9 inches deep. The month was covered by two large slabs, 
and the place of entry by a dressed slab, measuring 1 foot 9 inches by 
1 foot 6 inches, which could be lifted. As there was only about a foot 
of drainage water in it, and there is no sign of it being supplied by a 
spring, a very surprising thing as we shall see later, the question arises 
whether it may not have been utilised as acellar, Be that asit may, there 
is no doubt that such cavities in some other Orkney brochs were wells. 

Owing to the reconstructions within the broch, which had entailed 

* Archerologia Scotion, vol. v. p. Ta, fiz. 4 and p. 84, fig. 12. * Posten, p. 44. 
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the clearing out of the floor, no signs of sockets for the posts that 
held up the inner end of the pent-house roof which rested on the scar 
cement were met with. 

Hearth—As it would have necessitated the removal of important 
structures which had to be preserved, we could only probe the 18 inches 
of material on the floor to try and locate the hearth that one expects 
to find in the middle of the court. There was no scarcity of burnt 
material here, which may be taken to indicate that there had been one. 


SECONDARY BUILDINGS WITHIN THE TOWER. 


At least two reconstructions can be traced in the inner court, one 
seemingly c@atemporary with a threatened collapse of the north- 
western part of the tower. To strengthen the building the whole of 
the lower gallery, from its entrance from cell B on the north-west 
round by the east and south, was blocked with slabs set on edge, a 
facing wall was erected against the main building from the north of the 
inner end of the entrance into the broch to within 9 inches of the door- 
way into the staircase, and a revetment of slabs placed on edge in a 
slanting position was built round the outside on the north-west. 

From the earliest times the inhabitants of Orkney made full use in 
their building operations of the Hagstones that are so widely distri- 
buted throughout the islands. Thin slabs were set vertically to form 
partitions or to face portions of the walls, and horizontally to make 
roofs. Partitions or roofs so formed are to be seen in Stone Age 
cairns, such as those at Unstan and Taiverso Tuick, and in some of 
the brochs and earth-houses of much later times. Perhaps the most 
striking features in the broch of Midhowe are the extraordinary 
secondary constructions erected inside the inner court, where very 
large slabs put up on end or on edge alternate with ordinary dry-stone 
building. 

A line of large slabs set on end, running in an east-south-east 
direction, from a point 3 feet 10 inches from the northern side of the 
inner end of the entrance passage, and in general alignment with it, 
right up to the wall on the opposite side, divided the inner court into 
two compartments, C and D (fig, 7-7). The greater length of this 
partition is formed by five large flagstones placed upright, a short 
section of ordinary building, and three more flags on edge en échelon 
their ends overlapping by 2 inches to 3 inches. The slabs measure 
from 2} inches to 3 inches in thickness. The first five stand from about 
6 feet 6 inches to 8 feet in height above the rocky floor, three 
being about 4 feet 2 inches broad, and the last three about 3 feet 
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10 inehes in height, To keep the slabs in position, a narrow one, 
about 16 inehes broad, is inserted at right angles or obliquely between 
the tirst and second, the third and fourth, and the fourth and fifth. 
Between the fifth and sixth is a pillar of dry masonry, | foot 7 inches 
broad, the extension of which runs for a distance of 15 inches more along 
the northern side of the seventh slab, and also along the top of the three 
end fiags, its height here being from 15 inches to 2 feet. Above this bit 
of building, jammed in between the upper part of the pillar and the 
main wall, are two more upright slabs, 3 feet 10 inches and 2 feet 
10 inches high. : 
Compartment C.— At the inner end of the entrance passage is a 
vestibule of quadrangular plan, with an average length and breadth 
of 5 feet and 3 feet 3 inches. An erect slab, 1 foot 8 inches high and 
1 foot 7 inches broad, is inserted in the north side of the passage at 
its inner end, thus reducing the width of the entrance to 2 feet 6 inches. 
On both sides of the vestibule is a doorway leading into what may be 
termed a short lobby, from which access is obtained to the northern 
and southern compartments in the central court, and to a row of small 
cubicles which, there is every reason to believe, were built right round 
against the inner face of the main wall. The doorway on the north 
side of the vestibule is 1 foot 10 inches broad, and has a sill in the 
shape of a flag sunk into’the ground. Behind the flag on the left side 
of this entrance, which is broken and measures only 8 inches in height, 
is a socket stone in position, which formed part of the lower hinge of 
the door, and in the corner behind it a triangular stone basin, the 
cavity measuring 1] inches long, 8 inches broad, and 2 inches deep. 
The right side of the lobby is formed by the back slab of a press 
entered from the inside of compartment C, and on the left is the 
facing wall before mentioned. This veneer of building is 1 foot thick 
at its south end, but swells out as it rises near the centre, and then 
attenuates to 9 inches thick (fig. 7-3). Just about the middle is a 
domed alcove, a very striking piece of architecture (fig. 7-4). The 
inner side consists of an erect slab, measuring 7 feet 6 inches in height, 
2 feet 3 inches in breadth, and 2 inches in thickness, placed parallel 
to, and $ feet 3 inches from, the wall, with dry masonry above it. 
The outer face of this is flush with the outer face of the slab, and 
from a thickness of 5 inches at the bottom gradually thickens upwards 
until it merges in the corbelled roof of the aleove (fig. 8). In the 
supporting slab is a hole, 2} inches in diameter, 3 feet 4 inches above 
the floor (fig. 9). The inner end of the alcove is formed by a slab 
4 feet 9 inches high and 3 feet 5 inches broad, its lower half on the 
inner side being dressed off so as to leave an opening, shaped like the 
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quadrant of an ellipse, 5 feet 9 inches high and 1 foot 9 inches wide 
at the floor, This just allows room for a person to wriggle through 
into the adjoining cubicle. Above this slab are 9 inches of building, 
then another flag 3 feet 6 inches high; above this are 5 inches of 
building, with yet another slab, 2 feet 1 inch high, balanced on the 
top (tig. 10). The alcove measures 3 feet 3 inches broad, 2 feet 





Fic. & Midhowe Broch;: Alcove, 


6 inches deep, and 11 feet 3 inches high. The erection of this piece of 
building and of that at the eastern end of the central partition in 
the inner court of the broch must have been very difficult operations, 
and one marvels at the wonderful dexterity, and admirable control 
of their materials, displayed by the men who were able to set them 
up with what must have been very primitive appliances. Certainly 
these builders were far removed from a state of savagery. Another 
very striking piece of work is the insertion of a rectangular slab in 
the face of the wall beyond the alcove (fig. 9). This stone is placed 
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4 feet 6 inches above the floor, and measures 4 feet 7 inches high and 
5 feet 7 inches broad. It is checked at the left-hand top corner to 
afford a better grip for the stones which were fitted into them. During 





Fig, 0. Midhowe Broch: Onter corner of alcove, slab in fieing yall, 
and cublele below, 


the winter after this part of the broch was excavated, this stone 
slipped down, fortunately without breaking, but it has been replaced 
and fixed behind with cement in such a way that no one can see that 
it has been disturbed, no traces of the fixing material being visible. 
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Beyond the alcove to the east there had been a series of small 
intercommunicating cubicles made of slabs and set up against the main 
wall, but in the collapse of the upper part of the broch most of them 
were destroyed, nearly all the flags being not only dislodged but broken, 
Adjoining the alcove are the remains of one or more of these cells, which 
give an indication of their dimensions. Two stones set in alignment 





Fig. 10. Midhowe Broch : Outside of back wall of alcove. 


concentrically with the wall of the tower give the breadth about 2 
feet 10 inches, and two roofing slabs in position give the height about 
5 feet. A divisional slab shows its edge placed about 12 inches from 
the wall, a space which would allow the inhabitants to pass from one 
cell to another. In the south-east corner of the room are two more 
aligned slabs set up 5 feet from the outer wall, which probably formed 
part of the end cubicle. To the right of the entrance to the stair, in 
the north-eastern arc of the wall, three wall-holds can still be seen 
from 5 feet to 6 feet above the floor. It may be recalled that the 
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living quarters in most of the wheel-shaped earth-houses in the Outer 
Hebrides consist of a single row of intercommunicating cubicles built 
around the wall, but although slabs are occasionally used in their con- 
struction, the partitions bet ween the cells are formed of dry masonry, 

Mention of a press has been made; it lies in the south-west corner 
of the room, C. The walls consist of erect slabs and the roof of a 
single one, the last being fire-fractured (figs. 7-6 and 12). When it was 
exposed during the excavations it was covered to a depth of 4 inches 
with burnt material. This seems to confirm the opinion that there 
was an upper row of cubicles round the wall, or perhaps an occupa- 
tion when the court had been partially filled with fallen debris. The 
press measures 6 feet in height, from 3 feet 8 inches to 2 feet 0 inches 
in breadth, and 2 feet 8 inches in depth, internally; its doorway is 
18 inches broad, and there is a stone shelf in it 21 inches above the 
floor. In the edge of the slab at the back is a cut semicircular cavity 
2) inches in diameter, through which one can see into the main 
entrance passage, The inner upright flag at the north-east corner 
projects beyond the north wall of the press, and is aligned with the 
western edge of the upright slab on the south side of the alcove. The 
opening between them is 3 feet 6 inches wide, and this formed the 
inner door into the north room. As there is a cavity cut out near the 
top of the slab in the alcove at the level of the top of the opposite 
one, which has a corresponding notch, it is considered that the door- 
way may have been provided with a lintel, its height above the floor 
being 6 feet 2 inches. A slab, 9 inches high, sunk on edge into the 
floor forms the sill, Inside the jamb on the south side is the socket 
stone for the hinge of the door. 

The remains of the kerb of the north-east side of a hearth, made 
of small stones set on edge, are to be seen on the floor near the centre 
of the south side of the room. This partly overlaps one of the large 
slabs covering the mouth of the cellar, Superimposed on, but not 
exactly covering the first hearth are the remains of the kerb of a later 
one, Against the outside of the middle of the kerb on the south-east 
side of the late hearth is a socket formed by four small stones set on 
edge. As we shall see from a similar arrangement in one of the hearths 
in the south room, there is no doubt that there would be a correspond- 
ing socket on the opposite side of the fireplace. Presumablyithese sockets 
had uprights inserted in them to support a cross-bar from which cooking 
appliances or joints of meat could be suspended over the fire. 

About M inches south-east of the last hearth is a tank, trapezoidal 
on plan, and measuring 2 feet 4 inches long, 1 foot 10 inches broad, 
and 1 foot 3 inches deep, formed of four slabs set on edge and sunk 
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into the floor. A layer of peat-like matter, in places 5 inches deep, 
covered a considerable area of the rocky floor of this room. This 
carpet consisted of heather and grasses which had been added to layer 
by layer as the lower ones got trampled down. 

In the lobby leading into this compartment, at the floor-level, were 
found a weaving comb (fig. 26, No. 1), an awl or borer, a chisel-ended 
implement (fig. 27, No. 6), all of bone; a deer tine with a deep slot cut 
in the broad end (fig. 37); a tube formed from a leg bone of a large 
bird (fig. 20, No. 3); a perforated haft-plate of cetacean bone, half a 
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Fig. 11, Mould of Comb in Peaty Matrix, 


rotatory quern, the last just within the doorway; two displaced socket 
stones; and five pot-lids lying near each other. 

Near the west end of the cubicle below the large slab inserted in 
the face of the wall, a chisel-ended tool (fig. 27, No. 2) was recovered. 
About its centre, lying against the wall, part of the skull and the horn 
cores of an ox (bos frontosus), the first recorded in Great Britain; near 
the east end, two weaving combs, one (fig. 26, No. 3) at the floor level, 
and the other (fig. 26, No. 9) 5 feet higher up and slightly to the west 
of the first; and, outside the eastern end, a whorl and a partially 
perforated pebble were unearthed, A saddle quern and a pot-lid were 
also found, 

A considerable number of relics were found in the peat-like layer 
which covered the floor. A chisel-ended tool (fig. 27, No. 5), three pins 
or borers of bone, and two deer-horn picks came from the eastern 
side of the apartment; two pieces of Saminn ware below the entrance 
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to the stair; a weaving comb (fig. 26, No. 8) and its peaty matrix (fig. 11), 
a chisel-ended tool (fig. 27, No. 3), and a bronze pin (fig. 43), imme- 
diately north-east of the small tank in the floor; a stout bone borer 
(fig. 29, No. 1) and a whetstone between the tank and the divisional wall; 
and half of the head of a pin of morse ivory near this wall to the south- 
east of the tank. A haft-plate of deer-horn with two perforations in 
it (fig. 37) was found close to the weaving comb, A pot-lid and three 
stones of rotatory querns were found on the floor-level and a saddle 
quern and two stones of rotatory querns at a higher level. 

Compartment D.—This room, which occupies the southern half of 
the inner court of the broch, like the one on the northern half, has 
a lobby opening off the south side of the vestibule at the inner end 
of the entrange passage. The door into it is 2 feet 4 inches wide, 
has a slab sunk to within 9 inches of the floor level as a sill, and is 
flanked on the west side by an erect flag 1 foot 5 inches in breadth, 
and on the east side by another 1 foot 3 inches in breadth, Behind 
and at the level of the top of the sill the lobby is paved. There are 
the remains of what may have been a double row of cubicles on the 
south-western are of the building, but the existing parts are very 
fragmentary. As there are surviving parts of a double row of similar 
constructions on the eastern side of this room, it is just possible that 
this double row of small cells had continued right round the chamber, 
although every trace of them has disappeared on the southern are. 
There are, however, a number of wall-holds here at varying heights 
from the floor, which suggest a roof of a cubicle here. 

The lobby gives direct access to the outer row of cubicles, as in the 
northern half of the court, and, on turning to the east, to the inner 
room. Here there is a low step cut out of the rocky floor. On the left is 
a stall, 2 feet 3 inches wide, formed by the slab at the inner end of the 
vestibule, the first divisional flagstone, and another, 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, projecting from it near its eastern edge. This slab also forms the 
northern jamb of the doorway into the compartment, D, the southern 
jamb consisting of another erect slab placed nearly in alignment at a 
distance of 2 feet 6 inches from it, which gives the width of the door 
(lig. 7-8, and fig. 12). This, like others described before, has a sill 
made of a slab on edge sunk into the floor, which forms a low step up 
into the chamber. Immediately behind the jamb on the north side is 
part of another socket stone in situ for the hinge of the door (fig. 7-9), 

The remains of two of the cubicles of the inner row survive on the 
western curve of the room. They are both quadrilateral on plan and 
are of small dimensions. The roofing slabs have disappeared. The one 
on the north measures 4 feet 7 inches in greatest length and 2 feet 
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6 inches in breadth, and the other 2 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 10 inches. 
The opening into the first, which faces the centre of the court, is 2 feet 
broad, and is reached by three low steps down, the one at the top 
having a curved kerb of small stones set on edge. 

On the opposite side of the compartment, in the angle between the 
divisional wall and the main building, to the south-east, are the 
remains of one or more cubicles, 2 feet 4 inches in breadth, which 





Fig. 12. Midhowe Broch: Press in compartment C with fire-fractured slab 
on roof, and lobliy and doorway into compartment D. 


retain some of the roofing slabs. In front of these is a larger cubicle, 
7 feet 6 inches long, 4 feet 9 inches broad at the north end, and 
2 feet 10 inches at the south (fig. 7-13). The entrance, which is placed 
near the northern end, is 3 feet 1 inch in breadth, and has a slab sunk 
into the floor for a sill, Above this group of cells are the five upper 
steps of a staircase still in position; the lower part had been 
completely destroyed (fig. 7-12). This stair would give access to the 
high level mural cell, as it is immediately below it, and thus supports 
the suggestion that the cell was a late intrusion.’ Placed roughly at 


' Supra, p. 454, 
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right angles to the divisional wall across the court is one erect flag 
and two others sunk to the floor-level. Round the south-west segment 
against the main wall is a well-built drain, about 2 feet wide, with 
some of its cover-stones in position at its eastern end. It seems to 
have run towards the main entrance passage, but its outlet could not 
be found. 

Near the centre of the room, as in the one in the northern half 
of the court, are two hearths outlined by stone kerbs, the upper partly 
superimposed on the lower. The earlier, which lies to the south of 
the centre of the apartment, with its axis east and west, shows a length 
of 6 feet 5 inches of its southern kerb and part of the eastern one. 
Against the outer edge of the south kerb is » socket formed by small 
stones set on gdge. The later hearth is smaller and overlies the north- 
east corner of the earlier one (fig. 7-10), It lies north-west and south- 
east, and the kerbs on the sides and one end survive. It measures 
4 feet 6 inches in length and 3 feet 3 inches in breadth. Outside the 
centre of each side is a socket similar to the surviving one in the 
hearth beneath it and in the upper hearth in the adjoining room. These 
sockets are rectangular, their cavities measuring about 5 inches by 
3 inches. Running obliquely from the drain just described towards the 
lower hearth are two flue-like constructions, their openings at the side 
of the drain measuring 10 inches and 12 inches wide and 3 inches deep. 
To the east and slightly underlying the north-east corner of the upper 
hearth is a beautifully constructed tank formed of slabs sunk on edge 
to the floor-level lying north-west and south-east and measuring inter- 
nally 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 4 inches and 2 feet in depth (fig. 7-11). 
Its nicely fitting lid was made from a dressed slab, but this was broken 
by a visitor to the broch. It retains about 1 foot of water, which 
evidently must be supplied by a spring, as it remained clear and drink- 
able all the years the work of excavation was going on. We have 
seen that the deep cavity in the northern compartment contained only 
a small quantity of drainage water although its bottom is 7 feet deeper 
than that of the tank just described. Presumably the fissure in the 
rock by which the water reaches the small cistern does not extend into 
the northern half of the court. As one corner of the later hearth 
encroaches on the edge of the tank it would appear that the latter 
was the earlier construction. 

About 5 feet above the foot of the main wall to the south-west 
was a large slab projecting downwards from it towards the inside of 
the court (fig. 13). Above it was a mass of building extending inwards 
from the wall and terminating in a slightly obtuse angle. This seems 
to have belonged to a very late period of reconstruction in the broch 
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after it had been filled to a depth of 5 or 6 feet of debris. The inclined 
flag had very likely formed the roof of one of the lower cubicles. As 
we had to discover what kind of structure lay under the flag, and as it 
could not be supported, we were compelled to remove it. 

In the lobby a saddle quern and two socket stones were brought to 
light. 

Against the foot of the divisional wall, to the eust of its centre, were 
found two weaving combs (fig. 26, Nos. 5 and 6) lying together, and a 





Fig. 1, Midhowe Broeh: Roofing slab of cubicle in south west side of 
compartment D, during excavation. 


whetstone a few inches to the west of them; a weaving comb (fig. 26, 
No.7), a bone pin, a bone ring (fig. 32, No. 3), seven pot-lids, and a stone 
of a rotatory quern, in the cubicle in the north-east corner; four whorls 
under the large opening in the wall to the south-west of the latter; a 
whorl of cetacean bone, several pieces of a paddle bone of a large whale, 
and a Roman patera of bronze smashed to pieces by falling stones, out- 
side the eastern end of the drain on the south; anda ring-headed pin of 
bronze a few feet farther west. All were lying near the floor, except the 
patera, which was found 18 inches above the whorl! of cetacean bone and 
the paddle bones of the whale. On the floor within the south side of the 
door into the chamber was a hollowed stone or mortar. The fragments 
of the pot, fig, 48, were found close to the wall of the broch, 2 feet above 
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the floor, in the southern are. A hollowed stone, two detached socketed 
stones, a whorl, and a bone chisel, came from the western half of the 
apartment, 


OvrerR WALL AND DrrcHes. 


The outer wall is of extraordinary strength and a most impressive 
structure, even though its upper portion has been removed. It is built 
in a flat curve across the neck of the promontory, with its north-western 





Fig. 1. Midhowe Brooch: South end of Inner Ditch showing 
late walls built across it, 


end resting on the edge of the Geo of Broch, and its southern extremity 
standing on the edge of a vertical face of rock 5 feet high, and 17 feet 
from the brink of the Stenchna Geo. The outer face then turns west 
along the edge of the rock, and, judging from the style of the building 
in places, we think we were able to trace it a distance of 23 yards, be- 
yond which it had been entirely removed. On the landward side. facing 
the north-east, the wall measures 47 yards in length. Rising with a 
slight batter the outer face still stands, for a considerable length, from 
5 feet to7 feet in height above the bottom of the ditch outside. On the 
inner face, which is built with a more decided batter, it is about 
10 feet high (fig. 14), For the greater part of its length the width 
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at the top is about 19 feet and at the foundation some 26 feet. At its 
nearest point to the tower its foundation is $4 feet distant. Nearing its 
southern end the inner face of the wall takes a sharp curve to the 
west and then to the south (fig. 14). If the present entrance passage, J, 
is a secondary construction cut through the wall, a doubtful point, this 
defence would have been 31 feet thick at one place. It is difficult to 
understand why the southern end of the wall was not carried to the 
edge of the Stenchna Geo. Possibly the great height of building which 





Fig, 15. Midhowe Broeh: North-western end of Ditch showing vertical joint tn wall in the right 
of the foreground, and clay countersearp w ith stone revetment above in the background. 


would have been required on the lower shelf that occurs here precluded 
it from being built. 

The outer face of the wall towards the landward side is constructed 
in an unusual way. On the outside the stones are laid on the flat in the 
ordinary fashion, but within this skin, as can be seen where there is a 
break, the flagstones are set vertically and radially, as in the peculiar 
buttressing seen in figs. 17 and 20, About 6 feet from the north-western 
end is a straight vertical joint (fig. 15), but as the bottom of the ditch 
outside at this part has been paved, as we shall see later, at a time 
subsequent to the erection of the main part of the wall and the paving 
slabs go under the foundation of this short stretch only, it is quite 
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evident that this part was built at a later time. This may have formed 
the original entrance to the broch, but we have to consider another 
opening leading into a long narrow passage through the wall 16 feet 
from its southern end. This shows later building on both sides, and 
there is no doubt that it formed an outer entrance into the broch 
after some of the secondary structures had been built. However, the 
outer ditch dies out towards its southern end, where it approaches this 
doorway, which suggests that it may have been part of the original plan 
of the broch. 

About 36 feet west of the south-east angle of the wall is a flight of 





Fig. 16 Midhowe Broch: Earlier wall across south end of loner Ditech. 


steps cut out of the rock, diminishing in width from 4 feet 3 inches at 
the bottom to 2 feet 1 inch at the top, where it opens into the present 
entrance passage, and 19 feet 9 inches farther on is a broader set of steps 
also cut in the reck, but these are blocked at the top by late building. 
The outer ditch, which has been dug into a yellowish clay, measures 
from 8 feet 3 inches to 11 feet in width at the mouth, and the flat 
bottom 3 feet 6 inches. On the counterscarp the clay has been cut in 
a convex curve, and this has been surmounted with a stone revetment, 
the remains of which have been traced in various places. At the north- 
western end, however, there is a well-built retaining wall still, 2 feet 
9 inches high (fig. 15). The last 48 feet of the north-western end of the 
ditch has been paved with flags at a time later than the erection of the 
wall; and towards the southern end of the pavement, on the landward 
side, is a construction of stones the purpose of which is obscure. Under 
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the pavement is a hollow, about 12 inches in depth, the paving flags 
being supported by blocks of stone. 

Within the wall is the inner ditch which extends from its north- 
western extremity to where it strikes west near its southern end. 
The searp is faced with stones built with a slight batter, and the 
countersearp is formed by the inner face of the outer wall. It measures 
about 32 yards in length, and its depth is about 10 feet below the 
present top of the wall and 3 feet below the foundation course of the 
broch. At the mouth it varies from 11 feet 6 inches to 8 feet in width 
as it proceeds north, and at the bottom from 6 feet 6 inches to 2 feet. 
Where it most closely approaches the tower, the space separating them 
is only 3 feet 3 inches wide. For about half of its length towards the 
north the ditch is now covered by secondary buildings, but it has been 
traced within chamber H, and a short length is seen at the northern end. 

Near its southern end there are two late walls of inferior masonry 
built across the trench. About the centre of the earlier and more 
southerly one is what may be termed a stone ladder of six steps (figs. 
14 and 16). About 74 feet in front of this is the second wall (fig. 14), 
We have not been able to correlate these structures with the rest of 
the buildings. 

Entrance near South End of Outer Wall.—About 15} feet from the 
southern end of the outer wall is a doorway. 3 feet 6 inches wide, which 
leads into a long passage, J. The width of the doorway has been 
contracted by secondary building on each side. The passage, which 
runs about 53 feet between walls still standing to a height of from 
3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 3 inches near the entrance and from 1 foot 
to 2 feet farther in, strikes generally in a westerly direction tangential 
to the outside of the southern curve of the main building of the broch. 
For considerable lengths on both sides it is faced by late masonry. 
From the entrance it maintains the same width, 3 feet 6 inches, for 
4 feet 4 inches, where it widens out to 5 feet 4 inches, there being 
a check 9 inches deep on the north side and another 1 foot 3 inches 
on the south side. At this place two thin flagstones are sunk into 
and across the floor, with a vacancy between them. The walls on 
both sides now curve slightly to the south, the curve on the north 
being rather sharper at the inner end. This part of the passage is 
& feet 9 inches in length and 6 feet 9 inches across at its widest part. 
Hitherto its direction has been south-west, but it now alters to almost 
due west for the remaining part, a distance of about 40 feet. On the 
left or south side there is a recess 2 feet in length and 6 inches in 
depth, then 3 feet farther on a check 9 inches deep, immediately behind 
which is an aumry 8 inches in breadth and 10 inches in depth. From 
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the check the wall runs in a straight line for 20 feet 4 inches, where 
there is an opening, 2 feet 6 inches wide, leading into the rock-cut 
staircase already referred to.' The opening at the top of the stair 
is blocked with a flag measuring 3 feet 4 inches in breadth, 2 feet 9 inches 
in height, and 3 inches in thickness. Beyond the stair the wall continues 
for 6 feet 9 inches, with a breach, 3 feet 9 inches wide, and a further 
length of 4 feet 9 inches. Both of these sections are built on a slight 
curve, the convexity being towards the pnssage. 

On the north side of the passage after the wall curves in towards 
the south it strikes almost due west for 5 feet 3 inches, a slot 6 inches 
wide and 10 inches deep occurring opposite the aumry on the south 
wall, At this place the passage narrows to a width of 4 feet 6 inches, 
The wall, whjch has a flat slab inserted at the return, now strikes 
backwards in an obtuse angle for 5 feet 1 inch, and continues west 
for 6 Feet 10 inches, where it breaks forward a distance of 1 foot 9 inches, 
It now goes west in an irregular line for 20 feet, where, like the 
opposite wall, it runs into disturbed material. The average width of 
the passage for the greater part of this length is 8 feet 3 inches. At 
a distance of 11 feet from the present termination are two upright slabs 
in the wall which project 1 foot into the passage. The walls on both 
sides are poorly built, but that on the north side is much inferior to 
that on the other, 

The relics found in the outer ditch included a penannular brooch 
(fig. 45), near the south end; another, fractured and crushed (fig. 44, No. 4), 
in front of the south entrance; half of a stone whorl, three pot-lids 
lying together, a whetstone, and part of a human skull, within a few feet 
of each other near the centre of the trench. All except the whetstone 
and whorl, which came from the bottom, were recovered in the filling of 
the trench from 2 feet below the surface downwards, A saddle quern 
was found in the break in the outer face of the main wall. Two pot-lids 
lying together, and a saddle quern, near the north-western end of the 
ditch, and two detached socket stones, opposite the south end of the 
wall, were found at the bottom level, as were a considerable number of 
animal bones, fire-fractured pot boilers, four hammer-stones, and a pointed 
bone tool. 

A fair number of tools and other objects were discovered in the 
inner trench, and on the path between it and the tower. Two pointed 
tools and a pin of bone were found high up on rock near the south end. 
At lower levels were a saddle quern near the wall of chamber H; two 
bonr’s tusks, half of a whorl of pottery, a chisel-ended tool, a small 
polishing implement, and a small worked scapula (fig. 32, No. 5), all of bone, 

* See supra, p. 460, 
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and part of a cup fashioned from a whale’s vertebra, near the outer side 
of the trench about the centre; a saddle quern and a pot-lid, close to 
each other, towards the south end. Part of the skull, horn cores, and 
a vertebra of an ox (Bos frontosus) on the inner side not far from the 
south end. This was the second oceurrence of Bos frontosus. 

On the path, at a higher level, were discovered part of a small-toothed 
comb of bone (fig. 32, No. 1),a bone pin and the point of another, two 
pointed bone tools, a small rounded hollowed stone, part of a saddle 
quern, and three hammer-stones. 

In the continuation of the path towards the west which is now blocked 
up by buttressing there were found a penannular bronze fibula (fig. 44, 
No. 5) opposite the middle of chamber H, and a weaving comb and 
hollowed stone opposite the inner end of chamber F. + 

Relics were extremely scarce in the long entrance passage J, as only 
one bone pin, a whetstone, a piece of steatite and a small fragment of 
a crucible were recovered, and these were found at its inner end near 
the tower. 


Tre Ovt-BvurLprses, 


There is a group of buildings of most irregular plan occupying the 
narrow space between the tower and the Geo of Broch to the north- 
west and the outer wall to the north. All are secondary constructions, 
and two periods of building are clearly discernible. Those on the 
north-west, chambers E, F, and G, have had their outer segments facing 
the sen entirely swept away by the waves, but the complete outline of 
the one to the north, chamber H, is well preserved 

The character of the building in these four chambers differs from that 
of the tower, but it is still very good. We now find slabs occasionally 
built in as a facing to the walls in places, and bonded into, and 
projecting from them, at times, structural features that do not occur 
in the broch in its original condition. The latest work is much inferior 
to that seen in the tower or in these four apartments. 

Chamber E.—Judging from what remains of this, the most southerly 
chamber, it seems to have been sub-oval on plan, The wall on its inner 
side curves round from north to south, the chord measuring about 26 feet 
in length, while the width of what survives is about 10) feet at most. 
The entrance seems to have been in the south-east, but it is now blocked 
by late building. It measures 2 feet in width. The wall is from 2 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet thick and stands about 34 feet high. Near its present 
northern end is an aumry, wanting its upper part, 2 feet 3 inches from 


* As this chamber has been divided into several compartments in later times, these have 
been numbered Hi, H2, and H3, to fncliltate thelr description. 
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the floor; it measures 19 inches wide and 2 feet 1 inch deep and widens 
towards the back. 

The late piece of building blocking the doorway on the south-east 
measures 7 feet in breadth and projects 54 feet into the chamber. Its 
walls on the north and south are curved. In front is an aumry, 17 inches 
wide and 15 inches deep, placed 2 feet 2 inches from the floor, and to the 
right of it a peculiar recess, the north side and the back built straight 
and the south side curved. It measures 
1 foot 10 inches deep and the same in 
width at the back, but the opening is 
only 6 inches wide. The purpose of this 
recess is not easy to explain, as it is 
difficult to reach the inner end with the 
arm outstretched. 

A chisel-ended implement of bone was 
found on the south-east side of the 
chamber, a hollowed stone & feet to the 
north, and a saddle quern below the 
doorway, 5 feet farther on, all at the 
floor-level. 

Chamber F.—This is a long narrow 
chamber with straight walls on both 
sides, running roughly north and south. 
It widens from 4 feet 9 inches at the 
inner end to 11 feet at its broken outer 
extremity. The wall on the west sur- 
vives for a length of 13 feet and that on 
the enst for 22 feet 6 inches. The latter "i 17. Midhowe Broch: Blocked-up 

° : P = tloorway into chamber F, showing 
averages about 2 feet in height and 2  juttressing behind and trough-like 
feet in thickness. Some 6} feet from the structure in front, 
end of the east wall is an upright slab 
bonded into it and projecting 10 inches into the chamber. In the wall 
opposite is a similar flag. The original entrance, which was in the 
narrow south end, measured 3 feet 6 inches in width, but it has been 
blocked up (fig. 17). Immediately inside it, in the west wall, is a recess, 
7 inches wide and 15 inches deep, which may have been a bar-hole. At 
the outer end of this wall are the remains of an aumry. This chamber 
has also undergone reconstruction in places. In front of the blocked 
doorway two flags, 9 inches in height, have been sunk into the ground on 
edge and now form a trough-like structure, 3 feet 6 inches long and 14 
inches wide (fig. 17). An opening has been made near the inner end 
of the east wall, and an irregularly shaped cubicle has been inserted 
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so as to oceupy the inner end of the adjoining chamber G, blocking up 
the entrance into its narrow end. This cubicle is four sided, with an 
average length and breadth of 6 feet 7 inches and 5 feet 6 inches. For 
the greater part the walls are lined with flags, but part of the northern 
side consists of a wall, about 1 foot thick, built in a flat curve. The 
opening into the cubicle has flags set on end as jambs, and measures 
1 foot 7 inches in width. Some 2 feet 6 inches from the north-east 
corner is a slab, 1 foot 6 inches wide, which projects towards the inside. 
Between it and the east wall is a stone shelf 9 inches from the floor. 





Fig. 18. Midhowe Broch: Outer end of east wall of chamber G and two Hoorlevels, 


Part of the roof formed of flagstones still survived when excavated, 
and gave the height of the cubicle as 6 feet. At the north side of the 
entrance to this little cell is a box-like structure formed of slabs set in 
the floor, measuring 2 feet 10 inches in length and 2 feet 3 inches in 
breadth. The slabs on the south and west sides are 2 feet 1 inch and 1 
foot 3 inches high, but the two on the north side are reduced to 4 inches 
and 7 inches. About 4 feet to the north-west, near the centre of the 
chamber, there seems to have been a somewhat similar structure, but 
the slabs do not appear above floor-level. Two survive on the south 
side, set in line, and two on the north end, placed obliquely, 

A bone borer was found on the floor in the south-west corner of the 
chamber, a hollowed stone near the box-like structure on the floor on 
the eastern side of the room, and a socket stone at the west side of the 
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blocked-up door, A whorl and a socket stone came from the cubicle 
occupying what was originally the inner end of chamber G. 

Chamber G.—This apartment, like chamber F, lies roughly north and 
south. The entrance was in the south end and measured 3 feet 3 inches 
in width. The common wall between them, as we have seen, runs almost 
straight, and it stands only about 1 foot 10 inches high, as the floor of 
this chamber is higher than its neighbour onthe west. There are neither 
projecting slabs nor aumries in its surviving length. 

The wall on the east side follows a very irregular course. It reaches 
a height of 6 feet and measures from 2 feet to 4 feet 3 inches in 
thickness. The northern end of the wall encroaches on the scarp of 
theinner ditch, running in a north-westerly direction. It curves round to 
the south-west for a distance of 14 feet, where its course is interrupted 
by a large slab, 6 feet in greatest height, projecting 2 feet 7 inches into 
the interior (fig. 18). In the northern part of the wall is a double aumry, 
2 feet Ll inches from the floor, measuring 2 feet 2 inches high, 16 inches 
broad, and 16 inches deep, with a stone shelf inserted across the centre 
(fig. 18). Thereare the remains of another aumry at the level of the bottom 
of the first, 2 feet to the north-west, From the south side of the pro- 
jecting slab the wall curves in a southerly direction for 7 feet, where 
there is another projecting slab, beyond which it continues in a straight 
line to the inner end for about 14 feet, but 2 feet 6 inches from the last 
upright flag is another projecting obliquely into the chamber. Half-way 
between them is an aumry, 2 feet 9 inches from the floor, measuring 
17 inches high, 13 inches wide, and 12 inches deep, 

The inner part of this chamber, as already mentioned in describing 
chamber F, is oceupied by a late cubicle which was entered from the 
latter. This cubicle blocks the original doorway and is built upon 
kitchen-midden refuse. 

The floor of the inner part of chamber G—that is, between the first- 
mentioned projecting slab in the east wall and the intruded cubicle 
at the back—is 1 foot 6 inches higher than that of the original one. 
The higher floor is paved and seems in places to have been supported 
with stones set on edge, because in the south-east corner it is hollow 
underneath, about 5 inches of ash-like material which had percolated 
through between the paving stones being found under them. In the 
centre of this part of the chamber is a hearth which was covered with 
masses of iron slag (fig.19). The west and south sides are formed of large 
slabs set on end which have been badly fractured by heat. Running 
tangentially from the west edge of the hearth in a northerly direction 
are the remains of a drain-like structure formed of flags set on edge, 
with the bottom paved, measuring $ feet in length. Only two slabs 
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survive on each side, the central pair being opposite each other. They 
lie 44 inches apart at the bottom and 6 inches at the top. The bottom 
of this structure is 1 foot 8 inches below the top of the hearth. It has 
been suggested that this may have been the flue for the air blast into 
the furnace, but owing to the fracturing and collapse of the stones by 
heat its complete course could not be traced. 

In the angle between the inner end of the supposed flue and the 
hearth was a elay pot, 11} inches in height (fig. 47), sunk into the floor, 
its base being 2 inches deeper than the bottom of the flue. To the 





Fig. 19. Midhowe Broch; Chamber G from the north-west, showing smelting hearth 
and aumry in the east wall, 


east of the hearth was a pocket in the floor, 1 foot 8 inches deep, filled 
with charcoal and ash. 

Near the centre of the inner end were found a small hollowed stone, 
perhaps a lamp, between it and the smelting hearth a pot-lid, and to 
the east of the hearth two boar's tusks. 

Chamber H (H!1, H2, H8, and H4)—The adjoining chamber, H, on 
the east is the largest of the four. It is sub-oval on plan, being 
widest near the west end. It measures 43 feet in greatest length and 
284 feet in greatest breadth. Its walls still maintain a height of from 
44 feet to 5 feet. To make room for its wall on the north side a width 
of as much as 8 feet of the inner side of the outer wall of the broch has 
been removed in places, and the bottom of the inner trench has been 
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filled in to a depth of 2} feet. There is no doubt about this chamber and 
the other three just described being of later date than the tower and the 
outer defences. 

Commencing in a right angle in the south-west corner of the chamber 
the wall sweeps round the west end and north side in a series of curves 
and re-entrant angles, with erect slabs projecting inwards from the wall 
at two of the breaks. The wall at the east end is nearly straight, as is 
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Fig. 2. Midhowe Broch: East end of south wall of chamber H, showing late 
tloorway slapped In wall and entrance to compartment HS in front. 


that on the south side. The latter, however. shows three breaks in its 
course, The former, 5} feet from the south-east corner, measuring 3 feet 
in width, may have been a late doorway into the chamber (fig. 20), Some 
5 feet 3 inches farther on to the west is a space, 6 feet 4 inches wide, 
blocked by a large slab, now split, set on edge. Extending from its 
western side there is a length of 12} feet of good building with a gap 
near its centre, about 4 feet 1 inch wide, blocked with late building. It 
is possible that this may have been the original entrance into the 
apartment, 

It can hardly be imagined that such a large chamber as this was not 
originally divided into two or more compartments, but extensive recon- 
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structions have taken place in later times; and, although in the south 
part there are two short sections of good walling which may be contem- 
porary with the first lay-out of the chamber, so much of the interior is 
oceupied by late work that no traces of earlier divisional walls have been 
identified, 

Slightly to the north of the centre of the chamber is a cellar, its lower 
part quarried out of the rock. As it encroaches on the line of the inner 
ditch, and is sunk into it, it must have belonged to a later period, 
and was almost certainly constructed when chamber H was erected. 





Pig. 21. Midhowe Broch: Outer face of south-cnast 
corner of chamber H. 


The cellar is pentagonal on plan and lies north and south, It measures 
4 feet 3 inches in length, 3 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 3 feet 11 inches 
in greatest depth. At the north end there is an extension of the cavity 
for another 18 inches, with a breadth of 2 feet 5 inches and a depth of 
2 feet 1 inch. This would give access to the cellar. The whole was 
covered with flags, but only the one covering the extension was lifted 
by us. During « subsequent occupation this cellar was covered up when 
later structures were erected, 

In fig. 21 is seen the outer face of the south-east corner of this 
chamber as well as part of an aumry in the wall. This also gives a good 
idea of the fine material the broch builders had at their command, 

Chamber H has been broken up later into four sections, Hi to H4, 
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by divisional walls of inferior masonry, from 4} feet to 5 feet high, 
and a cubicle has been erected in the south-west corner. Three of the 
sections only were meant for human occupation, H1, H2, and H3, 

The cubicle in the south-west corner is quadrangular, measures 
about 4 feet 6 inches each way, and for the greater part is formed 
of slabs set on end. 

Compartment H1, occupying the north-western corner of the chamber, 
is crescentic on plan, and measures about 16 feet 6 inches in length 
and 6 feet 6 inches in greatest breadth. The secondary wall forming 
its eastern side stands 3 feet 6 inches in height and measures from 
18 inches to 3 feet in thickness. It follows an irregular course and 
contains upright slabs projecting from it and inserted against its face 
in places, Between its northern end and the main wall of the chamber 
is a low passage, lintelled in parts, 7 feet long, 18 inches wide at the 
narrowest part, and 3 feet high. This seems to have formed the entrance 
to the compartment. 

Jutting out from the main northern wall of the chamber are two 
others which converge towards the south and enclose a triangular area 
truncated at the southern apex. The western of these two walls, which 
forms the eastern side of section H2 and is built in an ogee curve, 
is 17 feet 6 inches long and 4 feet tinches high. It stops short 1 foot 
of the northern wall as if to allow of a passage eastwards, but this 
is blocked at its inner end by a transverse slab and another set up 
against it at right angles on the farther side. Against the foot of the 
wall is a box-like setting of slabs set on edge, measuring about 3) feet 
by 18 inches. The slabs vary from 11 inches to 2 feet in height. 

The wall on the east forms the western side of compartment H3, 
which is of irregular oval plan and measures 15) feet by 13) feet. 
The wall is curvilinear and stands 5 feet high. 

In these two walls there are no less than fourteen aumries, five 
in compartment H2, two at the truncated southern part, and seven 
in compartment H3. Two of the last are placed immediately below 
two above (fig. 22). 

Against the northern wall of the compartment H3 is a short flight 
of stone steps leading up towards the top of the outer defensive wall 
(fig. 23). At the northern end of the eastern wall is a built-up open- 
ing, 2 feet wide, which may have formed an outlet to the wall-head 
before the stair was built. 

The southern end of the compartment has been formed of slabs 
set on end, with a gap 2 feet 6 inches wide to form the doorway (fig. 20). 
Outside this entrance and immediately to the west is another opening 
between two slabs set on end, opposite and aligned to each other, which 
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Vig, 2 Midhowe Broch: Aumries in west wall 
of compartment Ha, 





Fig. 2, Midhowe Broch : Stair [a compartment H2. 
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leads into H2. It measures 2 feet in width. Behind the slab which 
forms the northern jamb is another socket stone in its original position. 

The area marked H4 does not seem to have been meant for occupation 
after the late reconstructions had been effected in chamber H, as the 
backs of the walls are ragged and the space enclosed by them has 
been filled in burying the cellar in the floor, 

Considering the large area occupied by chamber H, the relies found 
in it were disappointingly few. Nothing was discovered except a few 
shards in Hl. In the narrow blocked-up passage in the north-east 
corner of H2 were found the half of a large pottery vessel, near the 
northern end of the chamber a whorl and a perforated stone, between 
the two stone box-like constructions on its east side part of a hollowed 
stone, a few feet farther north a detached socket stone and a stone 
whorl, and a socket stone near its original position on the east side of 
the entrance into the compartment on the south. About the middle 
were part of a saddle quern, some hammer-stones, a perforated stone, 
and a bone whorl. On the top of the wall adjacent to the southern 
entrance was a haft-plate of deer-horn with two perforations. The 
stone lamp (fig. 42) came from midden refuse between the built-up door- 
way and the wall of the tower about 2 feet below the wall-head here. 
Compartment H3 yielded a ring-headed bronze pin, a weaving comb, 
a bone like a whistle (fig, 32, No. 4), 1 bone pin and part of another, a 
whorl, and a hollowed stone, and on the wall-head to the south of the 
entrance a bone bead. From H4, which had been filled in, came two 
bone tools, and from the cellar below a small hollowed stone, 

Late Cubicles outside Entrance to Tower.—On the narrow shelf of rock 
outside the entrance into the tower and on each side of it are the 
remains of several small cubicles, K. Opposite the entrance, at a 
distance of 3 feet 4 inches and 6 feet 9 inches from its outer end, are 
two sills formed of slabs, 3 feet and 8 feet 3 inches long, sunk on edge 
into the ground. 

Aligned with the south side of the entrance are two slabs placed on 
end, 14 inches apart, the first set with its inner edge against the wall 
of the broch. The gap or doorway gives entrance into a small cubicle 
with built walls, the western running parallel to the other for the 
greater part of its length and then curving round to meet it. This cell 
is 6 feet in length and 2 feet 6 inches in breadth at its northern end, 
and has been 2 feet 6 inches in height, as shown by « roofing flag which 
remains in position at its inner end. To the south of this building 
is a solitary slab set on end and to the west of it a fallen piece of 
masonry. A weaving comb (fig. 26, No. 4) and a bone rubbing-tool 
were found on the floor. 
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On the north side of the entrance are two more cubicles lying con- 
centrically with the wall of the broch. The one nearest it is 6 feet 
9 inches in length, 2 feet 7 inches in breadth at the doorway and 3 feet 
10 inches at the inner end, where a flag in the roof remains showing 
its height as 3 feet. The doorway, 1 foot 6 inches wide, is formed 
by two slabs set on end. The western wall is built, but the eastern 
wall is formed by two large slabs, A small clay pot which had collapsed 
under its stone lid (fig. 49) was found in the south-west corner, and 
& rotatory qauern and a socket stone farther in. Outside, at a height 
of 2 feet from the ground, was a broken bronze ring, 1} inch in 
diameter. 

The adjoining cubicle is 6 feet 6 inches long and 2 feet 6 inches 
broad at the front, widening out in two steps on the west to 5 feet 
2 inches. Its portal, 2 feet wide, is formed by two slabs set on end 
in line with, and not across, the entrance. A boar's tusk came from 
this cell, Between this chamber and the edge of the rocks is the 
inner wall of an irregularly shaped compartment which otherwise has 
disappeared. 

Buttressing against Outer Wall of Tower.—In describing the main 
building in the broch we have drawn attention to a threatened collapse 
of its north-western curve and to the measures taken to prevent its fall! 
The lower gallery in the tower was blocked up for the greater part of 
its length with slabs packed in parallel to its sides, and it was buttressed 
on the outside. We have suggested that the casing wall inside the 
broch was also part of the preservation scheme. The buttressing was 
formed by jamming in slabs radially with the wall of the tower between 
it and the inner walls of the secondary chambers E to H. This revet- 
ment extends from near the main entrance of the tower round the 
north-western sector to beyond the middle of chamber H. Portions 
of it are shown in figs. 17 and 20. This construction blocked up the 
narrow pathway which gave access to the four chambers and explains 
why their original entrances were filled with building or secondary 
structures. 

The new entrances to chambers E, F, and G, which would have to 
be constructed, would probably be on the seaward side, but as these 
parts have been entirely swept away nothing more can be said on this 
point, 

In chamber H the new doorway seems to have been made near the 
eastern end of its south wall, just beyond the buttressing. This open- 
ing, which is 2 feet 6 inches wide, shows the lower part of the jambs 
ragged and does not seem coeval with the building of the wall (fig. 20). 

* Sepa, p. 45. 
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In this case the door would be reached from the south. The narrow 
space between the tower and the edge of the searp of the inner trench, 
which was available for the approach, showed a setting of flagstones 
about 2 feet 9 inches higher than the foundation of the tower, indicating 
that this alley may have been paved. 

Late Buildings to south and south-east of the Tower.—The few re- 
maining outer buildings here are generally so dilapidated that their 
purpose has not been determined. Returning to the entrance, near 
the south end of the outer wall, there is an undeterminate piece of 
structure built 3 feet 9 inches outside the outer face of the wall and to 
the north of the doorway. On the opposite or south side are still more 
feanty remains of building, with a drain, 14 inches wide, retaining 
several of its egver-stones, and running down for 8 feet towards Stenchna 
Geo, Within the doorway of the passage, in the angle on the south, 
is a triangular insertion of poor building showing three stone steps 
leading up towards the present wall-head. 

At the extreme western or inner end of the long passage, in the 
narrow spice between the tower and the Geo, are several short faces 
of walling which we could not connect up to form any definite plan. 
At this place the whole outer face of the wall of the tower had crashed 
down. A cup-marked stone is built into one of these wall sections 
(fig. 24), and on the floor-level near it was a hollowed stone, 

At each side of the foot of the rock-hewn stair leading up into the 
entrance passage is a single cubicle. The one on the east has lost its 
outer slab, but the two end slabs, measuring 2 feet 4 inches in breadth 
and height, set on edge, 5 feet 4 inches apart, at right angles to the 
outer face of the wall, remain, The space between them has been 
quarried out of the rock. The cubicle on the opposite side, the west, 
is also rectangular and formed of slabs. It measures 3 feet 9 inches 
in length, 2 feet 7 inches in breadth, and 3 feet 2 inches in depth, and 
its cover remained in position. This box was almost full of broken 
pottery amongst which was a hollow stone. An irregular line of 
walling extends from this cubicle some 14 feet towards the Geo, 
terminating 7 feet from it. 

At the foot of the stair half of a hammer-head of bone split 
longitudinally (fig. 36, No. 2) and a small Y-shaped piece of cetacean 
bone were found. 

Some 13} feet west of the foot of the stair are three broad steps 
cut in the rock, each rising about 1 foot in height. Across the highest 
step is a curved wall of inferior masonry, from which an erect slab 
projects towards the steps. Fragments of five or six crucibles of clay 
for melting bronze and small fragments of thin sheet bronze were found 
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at the base of the eastern side of the slab, and a hollowed stone basin 
lay on the rock in the north-east. Near the last were the fragments of 





Fig. 24. Midhowe Broch ; Cup-marked stone 
to the south of the tower, 


the clay pot seen in fig. 46. In the north-west corner was 4 socket stone, 
and there were indications that there might be a doorway here in the 





Fiz. &. Midhowe Broch > Cup: and ring marked stone on 
the north-east wall of the tower, 


west wall. Two more fragments of crucibles were got in fallen material 


to the east of the steps. 
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Cup-marked Stones—We have just referred to the cup-marked stone 
built into a section of late walling. It measures 15} inches in length and 
U1} inches in height. There are twenty-one shallow cups impinging on 
each other, measuring from 2 inches to 24 inches in diameter (fig. 24). 

Three hollowed stones, including the two illustrated in fig. 43, Nos. 1 
and 2, lay separately a few feet south-west of the cup-marked stone. 

Built into the foundation of the outer wall of the tower on its north- 
east side is another stone bearing seven or eight cup-marks and 
portions of three rings cut apart from the cups. The latter measure 
from 2} inches to 3 inches in diameter. The largest ring is 84 inches 
across (fig. 25). Both stones have been dressed down before being 
fitted into the walls. The stone measures 18 inches by 114 inches. 

We discovered nothing to indicate how the large chambers E, F, G, 
and H had been roofed, neither did we see any built hearths near 
their centres. As there were no signs of corbelling in the present 
wall-heads it may be that the parts adjoining the walls had been 
occupied by cubicles with slab walls and roofs. 


RELIcs. 


A large number of relies were discovered and these were typical of 
what might be expected in a broch, As usual, bone—animal and 
cetacean—and deer-horn were extensively used in their manufacture. 
A small number of ornaments of bronze, much pottery, and a few 
objects of Roman workmanship were also recovered. 


Oxnsrcrs oF Bone, 


Central part of a small-toothed hair-comb with only two detached 
teeth surviving, the two transverse binding plates decorated with two 
rows of dot and circle ornamentation (fig. 32, No. 1). 

Ten long-handled weaving combs of cetacean bone (fig. 26): (1) with 
thirteen teeth, three broken, sides and base of handle concave, 4,7, inches 
long (fig. 26, No, 1); (2) with nine teeth, two broken, sides of handle concave 
and base notched, 4}} inches long (fig. 26, No. 2); (3) has had eight 
teeth, three remaining, sides and base of handle concave, 4 inches long 
(fig. 26, No. 3); (4) with nine long teeth, sides and base of handle imperfect 
bat originally concave, 5] inches long (fig. 26, No. 4); (5) with eleven 
teeth, sides and base of handle concave, 41% inches long (fig. 26, No. 5); 
(6) with eight teeth, one remaining, sides of handle concave, base im- 
perfect (fig. 26, No. 6); (7) smallest of the combs, has had ten short 
teeth, three remaining, base of handle imperfect, on its upper face an 
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incised saltire (fig. 26, No. 7); (8) with eight short teeth, the point of 
one broken, the base of the handle swelling out to a greater width 
than the teeth, 34 inches long (fig. 26, No, 8); (9) portion only and partly 


I 
i 


made, with nine teeth rudely sawn out and not trimmed, base imperfect 
(fig. 26, No. 9); (10) portion only and unfinished, has probably had twelve 
teeth, partly cut out not sawn, sides of handle concave and base im- 
perfect (fig. 26, No. 10). 





Sir ae eee) aE inches 


Fig. Mi, Weaving Combe of Cetacean Bone. 
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Seven rounded chisel-ended implements made from metatarsal and 
metacarpal bones of sheep, the distal ends being sliced away on 
oe side: (1) 4) inches long (fig. 27, No. 1); (2) 4,4 inches long, 
epiphysis wanting (fig. 27, No, 2); (3) 4, inches long, the proximal end 
partly pared off (fig. 27, No. 3); (4) 4;¢ inches long, imperfect at proximal 
end (fig. 27, No. 4); (5) 3.) inches long, the proximal end dressed to 
rectangular section (fig. 27, No. 5); (6) 4;) inches long (fig. 27, No. 6); 


rn 


Mv vers Ate 2D re Sa Inches. 


Fig. 27. Chisel-ended Implements of Bone. 





(7) 44 inches long (fig. 27, No. 7). Sometimes the ends are sliced at 
right angles to the axis of the joint and sometimes parallel to it. 

Two fine-pointed awls or borers formed from’ the ulnm of sheep, 
4} inches and 44 inches long (fig. 28, Nos. 9 and 10). 

Borer formed from a splintered leg bone of a sheep, 3} inches long 
(fig. 28, No. 6). 

Five pins or borers, 4 inches, 3] inches, 3, inches, 4} inches, and 
2/, inches long, the last two imperfect; four shown in fig. 28, Nos. 1 
3, 4, and 6. 

Pin or borer made from the leg bone of a bird, 2j inches long 
(tig. 28, No. 2). 
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Part of a bone pin, finely made, 1] inch remaining. 

Stout bone borer, 5 inches long (fig. 29, No. LD. 

Bone borer, imperfect at butt end, 44 inches long (fig. 20, No. 2). 

Two borers formed from splinters of leg bones, 31} inches and 
2,, inches long (fig. 28, Nos. 7 and 8), 

Large splinter of the leg bone of an ox, its blunt point made 
smooth by rubbing, 51) inehes long (fig. 30). 





Fig. 28. Pins and Borers of Ronw. 


Small irregularly shaped splinter of bone, highly polished all over, 
1} inch long, 

fight splinters of bone, several of spatulate form, ranging from 
2) inches to 44 inches in length, much polished (fig, 31). 

Part of the leg bone of an ox, split longitudinally, the proximal end 
rounded by rubbing, 4}} inches long, 

Two spatulate objects formed from the scapule of small animals, 
possibly sheep, 2} inches and 1{ inch long (fig. 32, Nos. 5 and 6). 

Three splinters of leg bones of ox showing slight signs of use. 
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Tube formed from the middle portion of the ulna of a large bird, 
such as the Wild Goose or Fish Eagle, measuring 6} inches long and 
4 inch in diameter (fig. 20, No. 3). 





Fig. 3%). Bone Implement. 


Fig, 20. Borers and Tube of Bone. 


Vertebra of a small animal, the ends rubbed down, } inch long. 

Bead or whorl! of cetacean bone of flattened spheroidal shape, chipped 
round the cireumference and gnawed in places by a rodent, 14 inch 
in diameter and { inch thick (fig. 32, No. 2). 
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Half of the head of a pin of tooth or morse ivory, 1 inch in diameter, 
with a large longitudinal perforation and a vertical one for the iron stem. 





Fig. 31. Spatulate Bone Objects. 


Three beads or whorls made from the proximal ends of femurs, the 
perforations in two being very small (fig. 40, No, 6). 
Proximal end of an ox femur with a perforation begun from the 


under side. 
Proximal end of an ox femur, roughly dressed to a bobbin-like shape. 
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Many animal bones as described in Miss Platt’s report. 

Large block of whale's bone, 124 inches long, 8} inches broad, and 
5) inches thick, with an oblong and a rounded cavity on the top (fig. 33). 
Found outside the southern wall of the broch, 9 inches above the rock. 

Large piece of cetacean bone, roughly squared at one end, 4 inches 
long by 1}} inch by 1,4 inch at the broad end, 

Plate of cetacean bone with five perforations, two at one end and 





Pig. 32, Misoellancous Objects of Bone. if.) 


three at the other, 94 inches long, 23 inches broad, and 4 ineh thick 
(fiz. 34). 

Y-shaped piece of cetacean bone, imperfect, 34 inches long. 

Oval ring of cetacean bone, 1, inch and tt inch in cross-diameters 
and ,’, inch thick (fig. 32, No. 3). 

Fragment of a plate of cetacean bone, 44 inches long and 3 inch 
thick, showing part of the end and one side of a large rectangular 
longitudinal slot cut in it. 

Hollowed piece of cetacean bone of semicircular section, 7] inches 
in length, 


Small vertical section of a cup formed from a whale's vertebra, 
5} inches high. 
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foe a |? chest 


Fig. 31. Perforated Plate of Whale’s Bone. 





: S ] . Finches 





Fig. 46. Worked piece of Cetacenn Bone. 
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Small edge fragment of the dorsal plate of a whale. 

Two very dense and hard pieces of the paddle bone of a very large 
whale, 5 inches by 44 inches by 24 inches, and 3 inches by 3} inches by 
24 inches, the latter rubbed flat in parts at one side. The first is illus- 
trated in fig. 35, which shows a saw-cut made for examination purposes. 

Kighteen boars’ tusks, one measuring 7] inches in length. 


Oyster-shells, one 5 inches in diameter, and many limpets. 


Onsecrs OF DEER-HORN. 


Hammer-head 2} inches long, ly, inch and }} inch in cross-diameters, 
the perforation § inch in diameter with a small pin-hole bored length- 
wise from end to end in the centre (fig. 36, No. 1). 

wa 





Fig. 36. Hammers of Deer-horn. (}.) 


Half of a bhammer-head split longitudinally, 2}} inches long and 
1} inch broad, the perforation 4 inch in diameter (fig. 36, No. 2). 

Thin flat plate slightly curved, 6] inches long and 1 inch in greatest 
breadth, with a pin-hole nearest the broadest end retaining its pin of 
bone, } inch in diameter, and half of another perforation on the edge 
near the other end, j inch in diameter, the outer surface covered with 
oblique scores (fig. 37). 
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Tine split longitudinally with two large perforations near the broad 
end, 63 inches long, probably part of a handle of some instrument 
(tig. 37), 

Tine with a slot cut in the broad end and highly polished at the 
point, 10 inches long, doubtless the handle of some implement (fig. 37). 





Ts 4 2 Finches 


Fig. 37. Handics and Hafts of Deer-horn, 


Haft-plate with two pin-holes in it, imperfect, 5] inches long 
(fig. 37). 

Thin oblong plate 2) inches long. |? inch broad, with two perforations. 

Haft, the socket imperfect, 44 inches long (fig. 37), 

Haft formed from a section of the beam of a very stout antler 
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7} inches long, with a socket at the thick end 4 inches deep, and a 
large pin-hole on opposite sides near the mouth of the socket. 

Nine deer-horn picks, the bay tine being cut off the antler in each 
case, the largest measuring 9] inches along the beam which serves as 
the handle; the brow tine is 8 inches in length. The end of the handle 
has been scooped out to form a socket 3) inches deep. Most of them 
are imperfect. Two are illustrated in fig. 38. 

Nine points of deer-horn tines from 4} inches to 9 inches in length, 
many worn at the point or showing marks of cutting or sawing. 





Fig. 38. Deer-horn Pieks, (}.) 


Point of a tine, 1) inches long, carefully sawn off. 

‘our segments of tines cut at both ends, 

Two segments of the beam of very stout antlers cut at the ends, 
4} inches and 7} inches long. 

Segment of an antler, 3{ inches long, cut across the ends and pared 
down on the under side to a D-shaped section. 

Section of the beam of an antler, perforated and roughly dressed 
by cutting. 

Part of the beam of an antler, 7 inches long, pared down at an 
acute angle to a chisel-shaped end, at least ten cuts of the iron tool 
having been required, the longest of which has penetrated § inch. 

An antler, 22 inches long, with five tines. 
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Part of the skull of a red+leer with part of one antler attached; 
the beam has been partly sawn and then broken 44 inches from the 
burr, and the bay tine has been cut and then broken off, The second 
antler has been cut and broken off below the burr (fig. 39), 

Fragments of six more antlers. 

Burr and brow tine of a large antler, the beam of which has been 





ek tinchas 


Fig. 30. Part of Skull and Antler of Deer-horn, 


sawn off and the core hollowed out, the tine and the base of the burr 
showing cuts. 

Ourved object, 3 inches in length, 1 inch by }3 inch in cross-diameters, 
pierced lengthwise with a large perforation, and transversely with two 
holes 1} inch from one end, possibly a whistle (fig. 32, No. 4). 


STronE OBJECTS. 


Part of a shale or jet armlet, the section being flat on the inside 
and double curved on the exterior, 1] inch long. 

Five whorls of flattened spheroidal shape, ranging from 1] inch to 
1} inch in diameter, and half of another (fig. 40, Nos. 1 to 5), 

Four whorls of irregular shape, the largest 1] inch in greatest 
diameter, 

Perforated stone of flat, sub-oval shape, 3 inches long and 24 inches 
broad, the hole drilled straight through the centre (fig. 40, No. 7), 

Perforated stone of irregular shape, 4] inches by 3} inches by 
1} inch. 
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Round flat pebble partially perforated from both sides, but the holes 
not opposite, 1} inch in diameter. 

Polisher or whetstone of pinkish quartzite, oval in shape and 
rubbed flat on one face, 2j inches by 14 inch by 14 inch, 

Pebble, highly polished on one face, 1, inch by 14 inch by j inch. 

Whetstone, chipped along one edge and at the ends, 4{ inehes by 
1 ineh by $ inch (fig. 41, No. 1). 

Four whetstones formed from irregularly shaped water rolled stones, 
measuring 5} inches, 5j inches, 4] inches, and 44 inches in length, 

Whetstone, oblong and of rectangular section, worn on two faces 





Pig. 40, Whorls and Perforated Objects of Stone and Bone. 


and rubbed down at the ends, 5 inches long, 14 inch broad, and 1 inch 
thick (fig, 41, No. 5). 

Two well formed whetstones of fine micaceous sandstone, 4} inches 
long, 14) inch broad, and j, inch thick and 3 inches long, { inch 
broad, and } inch thick (fig. 41, Nos. 2 and 3). 

Whetstone, 3} inches long, £ inch broad, and 4 inch thick (fig. 41, 
No. 4), 

Two broken whetstones. 

Implement of sub-oval shape, rubbed smooth at one end and along 
one edge, 3, inches long, 1} inch long, and vs inch thick. 

Oval water rolled stone encircled lengthwise with a groove, possibly 
a sink stone, 3) inches long, 2 inches broad, and 2 inches thick. 

Pendant or sinker, formed of a naturally broken stone with large 

VOL, LXVHL 32 
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perforation at the narrow end, 3§ inches long, and 14 inch by 1} inch 
at broad end. 

Long, thin water-worn stone, the ends roughly broken off, 6} inches 
long. 

Pot-lids of stone, all nearly circular, the smallest measuring 24 inches 
in diameter and , inch in thickness, and the largest 13} inches by 
1 inch. One measuring 5} inches in greatest diameter and jy) inch 
in thickness was found beside the small pot illustrated in fig. 49. 





2 





Fig. 41, Whetstones. 


Hollowed stone of flattened spheroidal shape with a projection on 
one side, like a stone cup in the making, 54 inches in diameter and 
3 inches in height. 

Hollowed stone of sub-oval shape, possibly ‘a lamp, 5; inches long, 
4, inches broad, and 2) inches high. 

Hollowed stone of triangular shape, probably a lamp, measuring 
about 5 inches long on each side and 3} inches high, thickly encrusted 
with soot outside the brim (fig. 42). 

Twelve hollowed stones or mortars generally made from boulders, the 
largest measuring 224 inches by 19} inches by 114 inches (fig. 43), Nos. 1 and 2. 
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Fig. 42 Hollowed Stone, probably « Lamp. 





Pig. 43. Mortars (1, 2, and 4), Suddle Querns (5 and 6), and Socket Stone i). 
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Twelve saddle querns, the largest which is broken being now 
174 inches long and 12 inches broad. 

Six upper stones of rotatory querns mostly broken. 

Two lower stones of rotatory querns. In no case were the upper 
and lower stones of a quern found together. 

Half of a perforated stone like the upper stone of a small rotatory 
quern 6) inches in diameter. 

Twenty-three socket stones. 


—_<--- 


(a0 


i 2 3 2 


Fig. 4. Pins, Brooches, and Rings of Bronze, (}-) 


Nearly one hundred hammer-stones or pounders invariably made of 
water-worn pebbles, the two smallest measuring 1} inch and 2;', inches 
in length, and the largest 9 inches by 64 inches by 43 inches. 

A well-made scraper of yellow flint 1, inch by 1y, inch in ecross- 
diameters. 

Meran Onsects. 


Three bronze pins with circular ring heads projected forward from the 
stem, 23} inches, 24 inches, and 2} inches in length (tig. 44, Nos. 1 to 3). 

Stem of bronze pin 1{ inch long. 

Penannular ring brooch of bronze with large terminals cupped at 


the ends, 1} inch and 1 inch in cross-diameters, The pin, which has a 
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looped hinge, a very high bow and a long flattened point, measures 
3 inches in length (fig. 45). 

Small penannular ring brooch of bronze, broken into small frag- 
ments, with a bow-shaped pin, probably with spheroidal terminals, 
and about 1 inch in diameter (fig. 44, No. 4). 

Greater part of a penannular ring brooch of thin bronze wire 
showing the surviving terminal turned back on. the wire. It seems to 
have been at least 1 inch in diameter; and piece of bronze wire bent 
into bow shape and flattened near one end, 1,% inch long, which has 
probably formed the pin of the brooch (fig. 44, No. 5). 

Ring of bronze, broken, 1} inch in diameter; as it is hollow it must 
have been made by lapping over a thin plate of metal (fig. 44, No. 6). 

. 





Vig. 45. Bronze Brooch. (.) 


Ring of bronze with a break in it, flattened on one side, measuring 
ve inch in greatest diameter (fig, 44, No. 7), 

Fragments of a Roman patera of bronze which has measured 
54 inches in external diameter at the lip, the bowl smashed to atoms, 
but the greater part of the handle surviving, one part at the rim 
having been patched. 

Some small flakes of sheet bronze found beside the erucibles. 

Two pieces of polished hematite, 24 inches by 2} inches by 1} inch, 
and 1} inch by 1 ineh by }) inch. 

A large quantity of iron slag found at the furnace in chamber G, 


PorTrery, 

All the pottery with the exception of a few very small pieces of 
unornamented Samian and dark coloured Roman ware is hand-made, 
and consists of :— 

A pot of reddish clay, of sub-oval shape, with a short everted rim, 
measuring 11} inches in height, 7] inches in diameter at the mouth, 
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10 inches at the bulge, and 54 inches across the base, At the rim, 
which is fat on the top, the wall is only ,y inch thick. The vessel is 
unornamented and has been restored (lig. 46). 

More than half of an unornamented pot of very coarse reddish clay 
containing much crushed stone, some pieces of which are over } inch 
in length. It is bucket-shaped and curves in slightly towards the rim. 





Lui j 2? > inches, 


Fig, #8, Clay Pot. 


It is 11 inches in height, 9 inches in diameter at the mouth, 9} inches 
at the widest part, and 6 inches across the base, The lip is flattened 
on the top and the wall is } inch thick. The pot has been restored 
(fig. 47). Found beside the smelting hearth, 

Unornamented pot of very dark clay with a short everted rim, 
swelling out in a flat curve to the shoulder and curving in to a rela- 
tively narrow bottom. It is 8} inches in height, 6] inches in diameter 
across the mouth, 6] inches at the neck, 10§ inches at the bulge, and 
3} inches across the base. The top of the lip is rounded and measures 
} inch in thickness. It has been restored (fig. 48). 
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Pot of very dark coloured clay, unornamented, with a slight shoulder 
and a short, slightly everted lip, measuring 5 inches in height, 44 inches 
in diameter across the mouth, 5} inches at the shoulder, and 4 inches 
across the base. The rim is rounded on the top and measures ,), inch 
in thickness. It has been restored. Lying amongst the fragments of 
the pot was a stone pot-lid (fig. 49). 





Lu? 3 2 Finches 
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Fig. 47. Clay Pot. 


Slightly less than half of the wall of a pot of dark clay, buff- 
coloured on the outside and inside, of sub-oval shape with a short 
everted rim. It measures over 9} inches in height, The lip, } inch 
thick, is rounded on the top and at the most the wall is ys inch thick. 
The outer surface and the upper part of the inner is striated as if 
finished off by rubbing with grass. 

Large quantities of shards of pottery, very few of which could be 
fitted together, were recovered. It was generally of dark colour in 
the inside and buff to red on the outside. Some pieces are black all 
through and some are red. Fragments of more than twenty rims and 
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Fig. 44. Clay Pot. 
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Fig. 49. Clay Pot and ita Stone Pot-lid. 
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Fig: 0, Sections of Pottery from different parts of the Broch. (j.) 
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Fig, 2, Clay Pots, 





Fig. 54. Clay Mould and Plaster Cast made therein, ih 
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4s many bases, measuring from 2} inches to 6 inches in diameter, were 
identified. The great majority of the vessels had had slightly everted 
short rims, Only one ornamentally shaped piece was secured, and it 
consisted of a rim portion, 3) inches long and 2) inches high, of a 
vessel of hard dark clay with a reddish tinge. The rim had been ver- 
tical and was encircled with three rounded mouldings outside and a 
concavity on the inner side of the lip. Several pieces showed traces of 
wiping on the exterior similar to that referred to on the large section 
of one of the vessels previously described. Figs. 50 and 51 give a good 
idea of the forms of the rims and the thickness of the ware. 

The shards found in the cubicle weighed 374 pounds, but very 
few pieces could be fitted together. It was possible to restore only 
portions of two small vessels of dark ware (fig. 52, Nes. 1 and 2). 
One showed a complete section of 
the wall and base. It measured 
3) inches in height and 2) inches 
across the base. In fig. 51 is seen 
a selection of the sections of the 
rims of the vessels. 

Fragments of seven or eight small 
crucibles of hard well-baked clay for 
casting bronze. 

Part of one valve of a mould 

Fig. 4. Hollow Object of Clay. (1) measuring 24 inches by li inch by 

i} inch, for casting a slightly curved 

cylindrieal object showing two raised transverse mouldings near the 
eentre (fig. 53), 

Half of a flat hollow object, 2 inches in diameter and ,4 inch in thick- 
ness, with oblique incisions round the edge on the upper side (fig. 54). 





The fragment of the small-toothed hair-comb, with teeth on both 
sides, represents a class of relic which has often been found in brochs, 
There are thirty-seven of them in the National Museum, most of which 
eame from brochs in Orkney and Caithness, but a few were found in 
earth-houses in the latter county and the Outer Hebrides. All those 
which came from brochs had their component plates clasped by rivets 
of iron, in a few of the others they were made of bronze, 

The ten weaving combs were made of cetacean bone, the favourite 
material for making these implements among the broch builders and 
the occupants of the Hebridean earth-houses, Only one bears ornamen- 
tation, and that consists of a simple incised saltire (fig. 26, No. 7). The 
two unfinished specimens are of special interest, as they exhibit two 
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methods of entting out the teeth. In one (fig. 26, No. 10) they are 
only partly cut, this having been done with a pointed knife or other 
instrument; in the other (lig. 26, No. 9) they have been sawn, but 
with a saw which must have been fairly thin and not very deep, as 
the euts do not follow a straight line. This is surprising when we 
consider the small-toothed combs in which the teeth have been sawn by 
very thin tools that have kept straight and true. These saws probably 
were deeper, In the Museum there are eighty-three weaving combs 
of bone mostly ¢etacean and a few of deer-horn, more or less complete. 
The ten from Midhowe and one from the adjacent broch at Broch bring 
the number recorded from Scotland up to ninety-four. Forty-nine 
were found in Orkney, seven in Shetland, thirteen in Caithness, all in 
brochs; foug in a eave in the Stewartry of Kirkeudbright: twelve 
from earth-houses in the Outer Hebrides; six from two Roman forts; 
one from a hut-circle in Perthshire; one from a rock-shelter in 
Argyll; and one with no locality. 

Associated with the weaving comb in the manufacture of fabries 
is the spinning whorl, but only ten of stone, three of bone, and half 
of one of clay were found, This seems a small number compared with 
that of the combs. But the same thing is to be seen elsewhere. The 
broch of Burrian in Orkney gave eighteen combs and thirty-nine whorls, 
and the earth-house at Bae Mhic Connain, in North Uist, yielded four 
combs and only a partially made whorl. A possible explanation of 
these discrepancies may be that much of the spinning would be done 
in the open air by girls and others while tending their flocks and 
herds, and many of the whorls would be lost. The Midhowe whorls 
are generally poor specimens, most being simply of flattened spheroidal 
form and only two ornamented, 

The occurrence of seven implements formed from metatarsal and 
metacarpal bones of sheep, of rounded chisel shape at the distal end, 
is unusual, although a considerable number of such bones tapering 
to a sharp point have been found in Scottish earth-houses and brochs, 
There are only six with chisel-like ends in the Museum; two came 
from brochs, one in Orkney and one in Shetland: one from a cave in 
Ayrshire; one from a crannog in Wigtownshire; one from an earth- 
house in Orkney; and one from an oecupied site on a rocky islet in 
the Firth of Forth. Five of those from Midhowe and the same number 
' of the others were sharpened in the same plane as the axis of the 
proximal joint of the bone; but one from Midhowe and the one 
from the other Orkney broch were cut at right angles to the axis 
of the joint, The purpose of these implements has not been explained, 

There was nothing of special importance in the stone objects 
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discovered. Relics such as whetstones, whorls, saddle and rotatory 
querns, pot-lids, lamps, and mortars may be expected in any broch. 
But the number of socket stones, twenty-three, of which six remained 
in their original positions, is unusually great. 

Although the presence of six or eight small crucibles and part of 
a mould of clay showed undoubtedly that the manufacture of ornaments 
of bronze was one of the crafts plied here, only nine objects of this 
metal were found. We have a parallel to this in the earth-house' 
at Bae Mhic Connain, North Uist, which, although it contained a 
furnace for melting bronze and yielded crucibles and moulds, it pro- 
duced only one bronze object, a very fine pin. 

One of the bronze penannular brooches from Midhowe has an 
unusually long pin and relatively large cup-shaped terminals in the 
ring; another of slight make has also a long pin and the ends of the 
ring turned back on it, a primitive type. 

The three pins with unornamented projecting ring-heads display a 
feature that we have never before seen referred to. It seems to have 
been taken for granted that such objects found previously had been 
east; but there is a break in the ring where it rejoins the top of the 
stem, which shows that the straight wire of which this class was made 
had simply been bent into form. An examination of other pins of this 
class in the National Museum shows that they were made in a similar 
way, though this does not seem to have been noted. 

The mould, of which only part was recovered, must have produced a 
fairly stout casting, quite different from the small personal ornaments 
which we are accustomed occasionally to find in brochs, We have not 
been able to determine what the object was meant for. 

From the large quantity of iron slag which were found on and 
around the smelting hearth, it follows that the broch people were 
quite accustomed to the manufacture and use of iron, But not a single 
weapon or tool of this metal was discovered. One can hardly imagine 
that the rock-cut cellars or wells of considerable depth, in this and 
other Orkney brochs, could have been quarried out without iron 
implements or tools, and although we have shown that wooden wedges 
could have been used to detach slabs on the sea-shore (fig. 55 shows one 
skinned area) it is quite possible that iron ones were used. 

The presence of whetstones shows that, at least, knives if not larger 
cutting or thrusting weapons, which required to be sharpened, were part 
of the equipment of the broch people. These would probably be made of 

4 Our Scottish earth-houses were contemporary with the brochs, so in disoussing the relics 


found in the one class of structure continua] reference must be made to those found in the 


other. 
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iron and not of bronze, as the latter would not disappear through natural 
agencies like the former. Besides we have no evidence that bronze was 
used for such implements in any of our brochs and earth-houses. That 
good strong cutting metal tools were in use at Midhowe is evident, 
because one of the antlers found showed a cut § inch deep on the slant. 
The question arises: What has become of these tools? They could 
not all have been carried away, and our only suggestion is that those 
that happened to be left must have disintegrated completely. The 
process of decay would be accelerated in Midhowe, as in other brochs 





ie 


Fig. 55, Midhowe Broch: View from the Broch towards the Atlantic, show ing 
rocks skinned of sinha. 


and earth-houses on the shore, by being drenched from time to time 
by sea-water in the form of spray, during the centuries that have 
passed since the buildings were abandoned. 

Fragments of pottery were found in great numbers in many parts 
of the broch, and it has been found possible to restore completely three 
vessels, and partially three more. This constitutes the finest collection 
of clay pots recovered so far from a broch. These are bucket-shaped 
or shouldered, and bear a resemblance to some of the vessels found at 
All Cannings Cross, in Wiltshire.’ 

The cache of shards found in the stone box is an unique discovery 
for Scotland. The cubicle lay only 16 feet away from the edge of 


' Mrs Cunnington, All Cann ings Cross«, pis. 38, 2: and 42. 
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the Geo, but, as the pieces of pottery were deliberately collected and 
retained and not thrown into the water, there must have been some 
reason for this. The only explanation we can put forward is that 
these fragments had been preserved for the purpose of being ground 


down and mixed with fresh supplies of clay when a new batch of 


pottery was being made. There were 34 lbs. of fragments of rims, 7 lbs. 
of bases, and 27 Ibs. of walls—37$ lbs. in all. 

In mixing the clay, as a rule, the potters seem to have been satisfied 
with the natural mixture of small stones which it contained. Generally 
there does not appear to have been any crushed stone added to it, as 
is seen in cinerary urns of the Bronze Age. 

Tt is remarkable that there was practically no ornamentation on 
the vessels; only one or two small pieces showed an atteyupt at decor- 
ation, and this consisted of simple incised lines. 

That the Midhowe folk, like those in some other brochs, were in 
contact with Roman civilisation is seen in the few shards of Samian 
and dark-coloured ware and the broken bronze patella. 

The occurrence of two cupmarked stones built into the broch is 
important, as rock scalpturings in the form of cups and rings or spirals 
are very rare in Orkney. Rings detached from cups, as in one of our 
stones, are not commonly met with in Scotland, though such markings 
have been recorded from Kilmartin, Argyll; Knappers, Kilbowie, 
Dumbartonshire; and Kinneff, Kincardineshire, 

Periods of Occupation,— Two distinct major reconstructions have been 
detected in the buildings of the broch, but we cannot say definitely 
that the secondary constructions within the tower can be correlated 
with those outside it, although we offer some suggestions. 

Originally the broch consisted of the central tower and the strong 
outer wall with its outer and inner ditches, the main entrance being 
possibly located at the north-western end of the wall. 

The second period is indicated by the outer chambers E, F, G, and 
H, which belong to a later time. This is seen clearly in chamber H, as 
part of the inner face of the outer wall of the broch has been removed 
to a depth of at least 5 feet in places to make room for the north side 
of the chamber, and the bottom of the inner ditch has been filled in to 
level up the floor. At the place where this was tested, just within the 
south wall of the chamber, depth of 2 feet 6 inches had been made 
up. The character of the building in the four chambers, which have 
common separating walls, is good and homogeneous, though different 
from that in the broch proper. 

The caving in of the north-west segment of the tower must have 
occurred after these chambers were built, because the buttressing 


——_—-. 4% 
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erected on the outside of its wall to support it, is inserted between 
it and the south and sonth-east walls of the chambers, blocking up 
the entrances into them, This may be taken as the third period, and 
it is possible that, at this time or a little later, the sub-division of 
chamber H and the covering up of the cellar in its floor, the erection 
of cubicles outside the entrance to the tower, in the south-west corner 
of chamber H, and at the back of chamber G, were carried out. The 
masonry in these is much inferior to that shown in the earlier structures. 
We have not been able to link up with any one of the three periods, 
though they are doubtless later than the first, the fragments of buildings 
within and without the entrance through the south end of the outer 
wall, nor of those lying outside the south are of the tower. Neither 
have we been able to date the two sections of very poor walling that 
have been thrown across the south end of the inner ditch. As for 
the paving in the northern part of the outer trench it was laid down 
subsequent to the outer wall being built, because for the greater part of 
its length the flags are laid against the wall 1 foot above the foundation. 
So much for the out-buildings. If we are right in assuming that 
the casing wall and alcove erected against the inside of the north-west 
part of the tower were built when the buttressing was constructed on 
the outside and the lower gallery in the wall of the broch blocked up, 
then the casing wall and alcove belong to the third period. Judging 
from the cavities cut out to receive the ends of the suggested lintel 
over the door into chamber C, it seems quite probable that the 
erection of the wall of upright slabs dividing the inner court of the 
tower into two compartments was carried out when the easing wall 
was built, and so this divisional wall would belong to the same time. 
The insertion of the upper mural cell in the east side of the tower, 
which closed up the higher gallery, and the erection of the stair leading up 
to it within the inner court, may also have taken place during this period, 
Presumably the lower hearths in compartments C and D belong to 
the time when the divisional wall between them was set up, and the 
hearths superimposed on them must be later. 
The reetangular structures formed of slabs set on edge in the floors 
recall those of similar shape discovered in the earth-houses at Skara 
Brae in the adjoining island. 


The time taken to excavate the broch lasted for five consecutive 
summers and a few winter months, and practically the whole work of 
clearing out the structures was done by Mr James K. Yorston. It has 
been computed that he wheeled out from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand tons of fallen stones and debris, We should like to express 
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our great appreciation of the careful way in which he carried out the 


work. We are also indebted to Professor Low, Miss Platt, Professor 
Ritchie,and Dr Calman for their reports on the bones submitted to them.' 


REPORT ON HUMAN BONES. By Professor ALEx. Low, M.D., 
F.S.A.:Scot., University of Aberdeen. 


The bones received consist of » human frontal bone with fragments 
of a lower jaw. The frontal bone is almost complete, the sutures 
connecting it with adjacent bones have been open, thus allowing of 
easy separation. The bone is smooth and delicate, with the forehead 
vertical, frontal eminences prominent, the glabella antl superciliary 
arches slight, and the supra-orbital margins finely eut—characters 
indicating the skull of a female. The attached nasal bones are narrow, 
straight, and projecting, such as is seen in a Nordic type of skull. 


Though the bone has belonged to a young individual the crowns of 


the molar teeth, present in the fragmentary lower jaw, are much worn 
so that the dentine is exposed, 


REPORT ON ANIMAL AND OTHER BONES. By Manueny |. Pratt, 
M.Se., Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 


The bones examined included :— 

Horse, ox, pig, sheep, red and roe deer, two jaws of wolf or dog, 
wild eat, common fox, Orkney vole, two humeri and part of tibia(?) 
of senl, and left lower jaw of grey seal. 

Goose, duck, common fowl, gannet, shag, heron, and mandible of 
a bird similar to oyster-catcher, 

A small fragment of a fish jaw. 

Ox, Bos frontosus.—Regarded as a whole the Midhowe skull gives 
the general impression of belonging to a small-sized ox of extremely 
sturdy build. In spite of its smallness the bones agree in thickness 
with those of a Urus skull. The shape of the skull is more nearly remi- 
niscent of that of Bos frontosus, Nilsson, a fossil ox of Scandinavia, than 
that of any other type (fig. 56)" Of course there is a discrepancy in size; 
that of Bos frontosus, judging by a cast to be seen in the British Maseum 

' Me Grant has handed over the brock to HM. Ofice of Works, who are now carrying out the 
work necessary for its preservation,—J. G, C. 


* “Notes an the Skull of an Ancient Ox from Rousay, Orkney.” M, L Platt in Sroftiah 
Nutwuraliat, 1835, p. 17. 
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(South Kensington), is very much larger; but characteristics such as 
the shape of the forehead and the set and trend of the horn-cores are 
very similar. The skull is associated with archeological remains typical 
of the Broch Period, such as long-handled weaving combs, spindle whorls, 
hammer stones etc., and with other animal bones. The latter comprise 
an ox humerus, also small sized and sturdy (probably belonging to 
the same animal as the skull), the lower jaw of a seal, several pig's 
teeth, sheep and bird bones, and also the lower jaws of a dog which 
are in size and detailed measurements comparable with dogs’ skulls of 
prehistoric date in the British Museum (actually specimen E 161., which 





Pig. 5. Skull of the Midhowe Ox, Bos frontosus. 


are the lower juws of a dog from a Swiss Lake Dwelling), Judging 
from these facts, the animals present must have belonged to an age 
long past; an age when a culture was being formed in Orkney similar 
to that which was formed on the Continent in the Swiss Lake Dwelling 
Period. The particular ox in question may have been introduced at a 
previously early date from Scandinavia, and as a result of conditions 
different from those on the Continent from which it had been trans- 
ported had, as time went on, diminished in size, as all island races 
tend to do, and yet still retained the characteristics of its root stock, 
the larger Bos frontosus, so widespread on the Continent in early times. 
This seems to be the first of its kind revorded from Great Britain, 


REPORT ON BONES OF OX. By Professor JAMES Reronin, D.Se., 
F.S.A.Scot., University of Aberdeen. 
The single fragment of an ox skull shows that the skull had been 


cleft through the centre of the forehead, presumably for the extraction 
of the brain. In almost every respect the fragment resembles the 
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unique skull of a small sturdy type of ox, described also from a 
fragment recovered from Midhowe Broch, by Miss Margery Platt, 
MSe., as representing a Scandinavian wild ox, Bos frontosus, in one of 
its domesticated varieties.' 

The present fragment, which consists of the upper part of the fore- 
head and top of the skull, with one horn-core, shows that the vertex 
of the frontals lay almost in line with the upper surface of the horn- 
cores. The angle at the vertex between the frontal and occipital 
regions is about 65°; the horn-core is oval in section, flattened slightly 
in a front and back direction, measuring 18% ems. in circumference at 
its base, but so abraded that its original length cannot be estimated. 
In one respect the fragment differs from that described by Miss Platt, 
namely that the breadth of the forehead, measured between the bases 
of the horn-cores (and estimated from the almost complete half) was 
approximately 21 ems. against the 13 ems. of Miss Platt’s specimen, 
where possibly sufficient allowance has not been made for an inter- 
vening fracture. 

With the skull is an axis or Ist cervical vertebra, which probably 
belonged to the same animal, and which shows marks of hacking with 
a metal implement. 


Dr W. T. Cauman, Keeper of Zoology, British Museum (Natural 
History), to whom the hard pieces of whale’s bone and the tube 
formed from the leg-bone of a bird were submitted, states: 


“(1) The pieces of dense bone which you not unnaturally supposed 
to be ivory were examined by Mr W. P. Pyeraft and found to be parts 
of one of the paddle bones of a very large whale. None of us had any 
idea that any parts of a whale's bone were so dense as these. Most of 
them are almost spongy in texture. 

“(2) The bone pipe has been studied by Mr P. R. Lowe, who says 
‘it appears to consist of the middle portion of the ulna of some large 
bird, such as the wild goose, or, possibly, the fish eagle (Haliwttus). The 
cortex and cancellous tissue have been almost entirely removed, either 
by natural decay or artificial means. The bone, in fact, has been so 
treated that practically all its characters have disappeared, and this 
makes it impossible to express any decided opinion as to the species 
of bird to which it belongs.” 


1“Notes on the Skull of an Ancient Ox from Rousay, Orkney.” M. 1. Platt in Seottiah 
Naturalist, 1963, p. 17. 
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Auchinleck, Kéecander: Maker of the 
St Mary’s Mazer, .  .« oi | 2 
Auchmore, Portsoy, Beaker tears . 8,180 
Auchterarder :.a¢e¢ Baillielands 
Aurelius, M., Coins of, from Cadder, .  . 28 
——_——In Falkirk Hoard; © - . + 38 
Arondow, Milltimber, Aberdeenshire, 
Beaker from, .  - ow | ora REE 


Awls, Bone, from Jarishof, 240, TA, 21, 35, Bad 
—_— — .. Midhowe Broch, . 402 487 
Axe, Hand-, Flint, from Furze Platt, 
Maidenhead, Berks, (donation) .  . 300 
Axes:— 
Bronze, Flanged, from Ballownie, 
Brechin, (exhibited) =. 
—— Flat, from Brocklock, Caraphairn, 
(purchase).  . 
— Socketed, from River Teith, (dona: 
tion) . 
Copper, Flat, from Doune Hill, Danbar, 
(purchase) 
Tron, Viking, fiom Ballinaby, Inlay, 
— (donation) . + « « 
Stone s— 
from Browland, Shetland, (purchase) 2 
.. Kast Burrafirth, Shetland,, . 191 
found at Fedeland, Shetland, (pur- 


5 ‘4 : 


- 


e ene 


chase) - 5 pu ve “ . 

fromJarishof,. . «© + + 285,25 
.. Pond Croft, Keig, Aberdeen- 

shire, (donation) ay ley TK she) 

» West Africa, (donation) - - 08 


Axe-hammor, Stone, from Knock, Lewis, . 430 
—— ——from Skooan, Evie, Orkney, (pur- 
chase) . « ; fe 
Ayrshire: sre Airs Moss; Cairntable; 
Coilsfield, Tarbolton; Court Hill, 
Dalry; Haylee, Largs; Muirkirk; 
Shewalton Sands ; Stevenston; Well- 
wood, Muairkirk. 
Avilian, or earlier, Worked Flint ‘found 
near Dunstaffnage Castle, (donation) 15 


Z 
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PacK PAGE 
Baden-Powell, D. W. F., presents objects Barron, Rev. Dr D. G., presents a Leather 
oan, 5 eee. 10 BH6Gs- % S oe 
Bagpipes, Miniature, Highland, from Basin, Stone, from Midhowe Broch, os bt 
Perth,(donation) . . . . . 4 | Bathgate, West Lothian, Beakers from, 
— —~ Lowland, (donation) en 6c TOS 138, 150, 188 
Baikie, John, presents Wooden Tumbler,. 4 | Bead-making, notched Bone for, from 
Baillielands, Perthshire, Beaker from, LW), 186 Gente Brag. 9 1a Go et a, 
Bain, PF. W., elected, Al ero ar 2 | Beads :— 
Baird, Major W.A.,Denathof, . . . 3 Bone, from Jarishof,. . . . 229, 250 
———— Obituary Notice of,.  . 5 Ginss, from Morham, East Lothian, 
Bairnson, Mr, presents Fragment of ‘thin (danntion) : 16 
Bronze Plate... ai) — from fort at Sicear “Point, Cork- 
Balbridie, Kincardineshire, Beakera from, 157, 1st burnspath, (donation) . . ll 
Balfour, The Hon. James Moncreilff, Shale, found in cist at Edinburgh, 
elected, 2 (donation) ‘ See” ye 
Ballevoulin, Rhu,Dambartonahire, Ecclesi- Steatite, from Javeot, i wins. 4t_, oe 
astical Site, .  . sxe; sane or Whorls, Bone, from Midhowe Broch, 
Ballinaby, Islay, A VikingGraveat,. . 7% 481, 489 f. 
Ballinjour’ Wood, Stirlingshire, Place- Benker Pottery of Scotinnd, A New 
name and Eoclesiastion! Site, . . tit Analysis of the Early Bronze Age, 
Ballownie, Brechin, Bronze Flanged Axe and Listof, . . cy | 5 
from,(exhibited) . . . «. « 412 | Beetle, Clothes, from North Werwiek 
Balls :— (donation). =. os 
Henching, from Stirlingshire,(donation) 15 | Beinn a’ Mbhanaich, Dumbartonshire, 
Hydrostatic, (donation) .  . 350 Place-name, . his 
Stone, Carved, from Laxdale, Storno. Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire: aee Balmendte+ 
WEF na 8 - 43 Keir. 
Ballymenach, Kilmartin, Beaker from, + 178 | Belmont Castle, Meigle, Beaker from, - 
Balmala, Place-name, . . + 14 | Berwickshire: ace Airhouse; Broomdykes, 


Balmeadie, Aberdeenshire, Beaker trom; - VW 
Balmuieck, Comrie, Handled Beaker Urns 
fromhs<. os: o> - 258, 187 
Balnabraid, Campbeltown, Beaker from, M6, 178 
Banchory : see Clashfarquhar, 
Banchory-Ternan, Kincardineshire, Beaker 
from, . Sra SE, ee 
Bandry, Luss, Dusbartonshire; Cairn near, 100 
— and Carn maCeasoig, Ecclesiastical 
Sites 3 3 etal is, Te 
Banffshire: see Avekinore, Portsoy; 
Boharm, Achroisk; Buckie; Burnside 
of Whitetield, Aberchirder; Cares- 
town, Deskford; Cullen; Findlater 
Castle; Forglen; Gardenstown; 
Leamurdie ; Seatield, Cullen. 


Bankhead, Pitsligo, Beaker from, oe tH, 78 

Bannatyne or Bute Mazer, . 04 

Banner of the Stewarts of Ardsheal, 
(donation) > 10 


Barholm Hill, Kirkdale, Kirkoudbright, 
Cast of Cup and Ring-marks at, - 4 
Barns, East, East Lothian, Beaker from, 
180 //., 148, 153, 160, o 
Barony of Seabegs, Stirlingshire... .  . 


Edrom; Craigsfordmains, Earlston; 
Dryburgh Mains; Edington Mill, 
Chirnside; Graueldykes, Dons; Hag 
Wood, Foulden; Harelaw Hill, 
Chirnside; Hoprig, Cockburnspath ; 
Macksmill, Gordon; Manderston 
House, Duns, 

Bettyhill, Sutherland, Beaker fragments 
from, . of ws ee ee . 1s 

Beveridge, George, presents a Bone Object, i 


Birds’ Bones at Midhowe Broch, 462, 489, me 
Birley, Eric, presents Chain Mail, : 
Birnie, John, presents Arrow-henads, . . 





Birsay, Orkney, Perforated Stone from, 13 
—_ Roofing Flag from the Earl’ 

Black, Dr W.G.,Deathof, . . . 3 
—— —— Obituary Notice of, . . . ‘ 6 
Blackater, John C.,jun.,elected,. .  . 2 


Blackford Hill: see Edinbursh. 

Blackwood, William, elected, . » WO 

Blantyre, Lanarkshire, Roman Coin aA 33 

Bloodstone, Worked, at Rudh' an Dunain 
Gave, Skye, . 205, 222 

Boar Tuaks from Midhowe Brock, #71, 476, a 408 


—~_ .~ 


FACE 
Boglehiliwood, Longniddry, Beaker from, 140, [58 
Boharm, Banffshire, Beaker from, - Bs, 
Bone :— 
Cetacean, Cylindrical pleee of, for making 
Beads, from Skara Brae, (donation) . 11 
—— Haft-plate, from Midhbowe Hroch, . we 
—— Paddle Bone, : - .« Mt 
— Worked, from Midhowe Broch, 
$85, 401, 490, 516 
—— Objects of = see Cup; Hammerhead ; 
Whorl. 
Human, Cremated, found in Old Kel 


StoneCirela, . . . . « S86/., 302 
Iinplements from Jarishof, «- BOS. 2 
—— Chisel-ended, from Midhowe Broch, 

462, 487 
Polnted, from Dyke, Evie, Orkney, 

(donation). - Bot 
Shoe-horn, shaped, “a the old Cattle. 

fold, Vallay, (donation).  . - a 
Tools from Midhowe Broch, 2. 481, 437 ff. 


—— Pointed,from do, do, . 47s 

——Rubbing, ., do,, a . 48 

Tube (Leg-bone of Bird), from Midhowe 
Broch, . e . 482, 480, 516 


Whistle like Object, trom gies do,, 481, 498 
Objects of: see Awls; Heads; Borers: 
Chisel-ended ‘Tools; Chisels; Comba; 
Combs, Weaving; Handle: Pendant 
ar Bend; Pins; Polisher; Rings; 
Seapule. 


Bonhill, Dumbartonshire, Eoclesiastical 
Sites . . ° ; = P : .- 46 
Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire, Artificial 
Mound at, Notes onan, . . . fw 
—IronSingfrom, do, . . . 83,8 
—— Pottery Fragmentfrom, do, . .63,6 


— = Veuetation, Hemains of, from,  do., 6 
Books, Donations and Purchases of, 
2), 2, G7, We, WB, B52, 417 
Boot-jack, Wooden, (donation) .  . . 7 
Borer and Scraper, combined, Flint, from 
Finavon Vitrified Fort, (donation) . 
Borers, Bone, from Jarishof,. 2. 285 7. 
« Midhowe Broch, 
402 f,, 474, 4877. 
Boa frontoaus, Skulls and Horn-cores of, 
from Midhowe Brooch, . 48%, 472, O47. 
Boss of Shiell, Viking, from Ballinaby, 
Islay, (donation) . - « 76,9 
Bottles, Glass, one stamped Culloden, the 
other from Ferintosh Distillery,. . 190-1 
Bow! like Vessel, Block for, in Roek near 
Cutningsborgh, Shetland, . . . 309 


INDEX. 


Page 
Boyndlie, Upper Tyrie, Beakers from, 176, 177 
Boxes, Slate, at Jarishof, is (nt te 
Brackenbraes : see Turriff. 

Brand for Deserters, from Aberdeen, 
(purchase) . 417 
Brash, Professor J. C., on incinerated Hones 


from Monuklaw, Jedburgh, . . . &@ 
Brass, Objects of: zee Brooches : Pin. 
Brechbennoch, ae en Reliquary, 

(purchase) Oe a “os 29 
Brechin, Roman Coin from, .  . 32 
Brenil, Abbé, presents three Eoliths ot 

Flint, ; . & 
Broch of Midhowe, Rowsay, Orkney, Ex- 

cavationof, . 40, 444 
Brocklock, Carsphairn, Divae Fiat Axe 

from, (porthase) . we 
Bronze Age Beaker Pottery of Scotland, 

A New Analysis and Listof, . 132 
—— Sheet, from Midhowe Broch ‘ 483, wn 


— Objects of: see Armiet; Axes: 
Hrooches; Buckle, Viking; Knife 
dagger; Medals; Mounts; Patera; 
Pendant; Pins: Plates; Rings; 
Spear-head, 

Brooches -— 

Gold, Scotch Peblie, (donation) . . 4 

Highland, Bross, from Selscraiggie 
Lodge, Sutherland, (purchase) . . 10 

Luckenbooth, Silver, made in fnverness, 


(donation) 3 n 
Penannular, Brouse,: tons Eldbottle, 

(donation) >» Bb 
— — from Kitchen midden, ‘Bye Pans 

insula, Lewis... 430 
—— —— from Midhowe Froch, #1, 472, mes. 


Silver, Scotch Pebble, (donation) . . 414 
Viking, Bronze, from Ospisdale, Sather- 
land, (purchase)  . i. ae 
Brook, William, presents two Watches, oc we 
Broomiykes, Edroni, Beaker from, 135, 137, 181 
Broomend, Inverurie, Beakers from, . | 156, 174 
Broomhill, Tough, Benker from, . . . 176 
Brough, William, presenta Miniature 
Lowland Pipes, . 

Browland, Bridge of Walls, Shetiand, 
Stone Axe from, . S0; « 
Brown, Sheriff George, elected, 
——Dr dT T, Deathof . 
— — Obituary Notice of, . 

— John, presents a Weaving Comb, 

Broxmouth Waird, Dunbar, Beaker from, 139, 

Bruce, John, Death af, Vote of Sympathy 
to Family, o = Gel al tees 


. 
. - - 
. . . 
. . « 

. 


Cyonue, , 





f 





INDEX, 


PARE 
Bruckleseat, Fyvie, Beaker from, « 's A 
Bryce, Professor Thomas H,, re-elected to 


Compe, . . 2 
—~ on Bones from Viking Grave at 

agen r 7 
—_— Dr J. N ‘. Marshall and: on a Group 

of Short Cists at Little amen 

Bute, - - « 42 
Buchanan, Stiriingshire, Font ais e ay ea 
— —Ecclesiastica) Sites... . . . IM 


Buekie. Banffshire, Benkers from, 158, 179, 180 
Buckle, Viking, from Ballinaby, Islay, 


(donation) : Di oe -akay oe 
Ballets and Pellets, ead, from Arthur's 
Seat, Edinburgh, (donation) see 
» Burgess Act, Joverness, 172, of John 
Fraser, (donation). .  . 419 
— Ticket, Aberdeen, of James Praeer, 
1728, (donation) . a au 
Burial, Cremated, found in Old Kelis Stone 
Circle, . a) as ty SOM 
— Viking, at Ballinaby, Talay, ee res 
Burials, Neolithic, and Relies in Mithowe 
Cairn, Sees a ea iatve@ tT) sa sila 
Burns, Jolin C., elected, . ave, me ey 
—— Thomas Pilkington, elected,. =. 10 


Burnside of Whitefield. Banffshire, Reaker 

Frot, e 
Burntisiand, Fife, The Melville Pew in, : 
Burratirth, Rast, Shetland, Stone Axefrom, 111 


a3 


Bute, Clachan Ard Fort, othe . 420 
See also Dunan Beg, Laminash, Areas 
Giants’ Graves, Whiting Bay, Arran; 
Glecknabae; Kilmory, Little; Rothe. 
say Castle; Tormore, Arran, 
wr, Lanarkshire, Mound at, . . . 30,06 
Lainie neniieyiray i ait SS 33 
Cairnhill, Monquhitter, Handled Beaker 
frouy,. - 482,177 
Cairnholy, Kirkendbright, Cast of Oup 
marksat,. . 444 


Cairnie, Huntly, Abendadnahtrs. Reaker 
from, . a) of te sy tan 24 7 Are 
Cairna:-— 
Carn ma-Cheasocig, near Bandry, Luss, . 100 
East Finnercy, Dunecht, Neolithic Pot- 


tery from,(donation) . . . , 446 
on Rousay, Orkney, «, . «© « « 2 
Chambered, at Unstan, . . . 385, S41 


——at Yarhouse,.  . . w 0a 
Stalled Chambered, Midhowe, Ronsay, 


Orknay,, . = » 7 @ ve 3 


521 
PAGE 
Cairns and Hut-clreles at Rudh' an Dunain, 
Skye... 200 
Cuirntable, Ayrshire, Bronse Arumlet and 
Ringfrom, 1 
Caithness «sre Achurole ; Dounteny, Lower: 
Garrywhin, Bruan; Yarhouse; 
Yarrows, 


Cakemuir Hill, Midlothian, Beaker frou, 
130, 151 7... 155, 100, 185 
Calder, Professor W. M., elected a Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence,  .  . 2 
Callachally, Mull, Beakers from, .  . 140, 178 
Callander, Dr J. Graham, and Walter G. 
Grant, on the Broch of Midhowe, 
Rousay, Orkney, . ; 40, 444 
————and Walter G. Grant, én a Long 
Stalled Chambered Cairn or Mauso- 





eam, near Midhowe, Rousay, Orkney, 320 
Callander, Perthshire, Bronze Axe from 

River Teith at, é Sune 7 (ie (OR 

° : $ - 

Callanish: see Callarnish., 
OCallernish, Lewis, Quartz Arrow-head and 

Slekefrom):./ «~ + «  ~» «400 
—StoneCireleat,. . 88 
Calman, Dr W.'T., on W hale’s Bones from 

Midhowe Broch, . . i» ae 
Cambusharron, Stirling, Beaker trom, 151, 188 
Cambusmore, Dornoch, Beaker from, , 150, 188 
Camvlon, Roman Coins from, > c ca oF 
Campbell, J. H. Mayne, elected, . 2. 5 
Campbeltown, Beaker from, .  . - 
Canonbie, Domfriesshire, Houses of ‘Clay 

aa s wt gp = 
Cap, Christening; (donation) . ee i ae 
Caracalla, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard,. .- & 
Carestown, Deskford, Beaker from, . 158, 179 
Carnwath; see Wester Yird Houses. 
Carsecreugh Oastle, Wigtownshire, Beaker 

Fregmentsfrom, .  . ~ 141, 10 


Cartridge Case from Arthur's Seat, Edin- 
burgh,(donation) , =. 2... lw OS 


Onrus, Coinof.. > «© 
Cassillis, The Countess of, elected, oe 3 
Castles :— 
Fraser, Aberdeenshire, Stone Circle at, 
87 f., 0 
Huntly, Angua, Beakerfrom,. . . 177 
Invermark, Angus, . . P . 4 
Staleaire, Ancyll, Old Survey ot, o” jauuree 
Castle-bullding, Clay, in Scotland, . . U7 
Castiecary,Moundat, . . . . . @& 
— Roman Coins from, . 5 ‘ - 8 
Cat, Wild, Bones in Midhowe Broch, = 53 3 


522 INDEX. 


PAGE 
Catterlingn. Upper Mains of, Kincardine- 
shire, Beaker from, > iat sa Omg, tee 
Cave, Rudh' an Dunain, Skye, Excavation 
Rtg ss a) et DN Men eSB 
Cawdor Castle, Nuirnshire, Beakers from, 158, 186 
Cetacean Hone: see Bone. 
Chain Mail: see Mail, Chain. 
Chalmers, Francis, presents od Glass 
Bottles, 2. 
Chapel of St Helen, Seabegs, Stirlingshire, 
—— of St Mary-Kilmichael, opeetie re P 
Chapman, Alan, elected... Ne ar 
Charcoal from Jarishof,.  . 
— from Old Kely Stone Circle, Report on, 
— ,, Rudh'an Donsin Cave, Skye, . 
Charles f. anil Henrietta Maria, Marriage 
Medal, . t 
Chatelherault, oe Slasniticm, Duke of, 
and Earl of Arran, Seal of, : 17 
Ohert, Fluke, from Rudh’ an Dunaln Cave, 


5 seuecas 


Skye, . 
Chesterbolin, Northumberland, Chain “Mati 

from Roman Fort, Vindolanda, at, . 15 
Ohilde, Professor V. Gordon, Final Report 

on the Excavation of the Stone Circle 

at Old Keig, Aberdeenshire, by,. . 372 
—— —— presents a piece of Cetacean Bone 

anda Whorl,. . a a) 
—~ —— a Stone Pot- tid, « 5 4 
Chiselended Tools, Bone, from Midhowe 

Broh, . . . . #62 /., 471,473,487 
ChiseLlike Tools, Bone, from Jariahaf, 

261, 263, = 

————Stone,from do, . . 
Chisels, Bone, from Jarishof, pas, Si, bi; Soe oon 
Church Burn (Barn of 1 yen: Stirling- 

tliire,, . . aren <7 pubes 
Cist in Midhowe Onsirn, . s »« #80 
Cista, Short, at Little Kilniory, Bate, s a3 
— —~ In Mounds at Trumiand, Rousay, 

Orkney. . i . &, 70 
— —— containing a Beiker, at Kirkhill, 

Kiltarlity, 120 
—_—-— Pond -<iesel. Urn and Shale 

Bead, foand tn Edinburgh, idonation) 351 
— — with Urn, Jet Necktace, and Flint 

Kuife, found near Den of Lenehiand, 


Brechin, . - 43 
Cist-grave, Viking, at Ballinaby, Tutiy o #8 
Clach nan Tatrbh, Arrochar, Ecclesiasticni 

Bie, 6 2s P sivu-e 2S 
Clachan Ard Fort, Bate,. : ar Ze 8 

Reliow-frdat,» =. §4, ~~ Te 7 4 
Standing Stone near,, . .  . « 438 


race 
Clark, Mrs Bennet, presents Pocket Ink- 


bottles and Penholders, x 2 
—— J. G. 0, on the Worked-stone Industry 

at Rudh’ an Dunain Cave, Skye, , 222 
— John R. W., Deathof, . ote a 


— Thomas, Burgess in Edinburgh, 
Clashfarquhar. Banchory, Beaker and 

Food-vessel from, . . . i lit, li 
Claudius II, Coin of, from Whithorn. . 3 
Clay: 


Castle-building in Scotland, . .  . 17 
Tools for working, trom Jarishol, 228, 407, 300 
Objects of: aee Croggan; Cruacibles; Jug; 
Moulds; Pot. 
Cleaver, Slate, from Slate Box at Jarlshof, 23 
Cleghorn, Miss, presents a mem Beetle 
andaJam Ladle, . . Ses 
Cleghorne, Deacon Edward, Hall-mark of, 410 
Clinterty, Kinellar, Beakerfrom, . . 170 
Cloth of Gold from tom of King Hobert 
the Bruce,(donation) .  . 6. Oy OU 
Clova, Mid, Kildrummy, Beaker from, . 177 
Club-like Stone Implement from Midhowe 
Cairn, = = fen yo. Oe 
Olabs, Stone, from Jarichol . ; 


Point, * .- . . . * . u 
See also Hoprig. 
Coilafield, Tarbolton, Cup-markings on 
CoverofCistat, . . ,. . Mi 
Coins :— 5 
Antoniniani, . Erg 
Billon, of Alexandria, ‘found in Britain, 30, 31 
Bronze, from Norrie’s law, . . fn, 
Greek, found in Hoard of Roman Coins 
from Fulkirk,.  . BT} 
Groat of Robert IIL, Ditinbaston Mint, 
(donatiog),; »: » «, « 6 w (406 
Roman:— 
found in Dambartonshire, . — « it 
+  » Sootiand (101), Ineluding 5 
Hoard from Falkirk,.  . 7 
of Alexandria, from Dhuloch, Rhinns 
of Gallowny,. . w 
Denarins of Tiberins trow Newstead, 
(donation) § - aa 
—— Republican, found th Hoard at 
Falkirk,. .« ee 35 
Coll, Argrtl, Peakers from, a eth ee 146. 178 f. 
Collar, Iron, hinged, from Perthshire, 
@ionationN. . . .« signs 


Collessie, Fife, Beakers from, iI S.. 155, 100, 183 
Cotlieston Mill, Arbroath, Beaker from, 154, 178 
Columba, St, The Brecbennochof, . . WW 








hn alla | 
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rach r. 
Columba, St, Patronof Drymen, , . . 4 | Crassslab fron St Donnan’s, Eive, Cast of, 


Comb, Bone. from Midhowe Broch, 472, 485, 38 
— Wenraring, from Flaws, Oviney, 





(donation) <a 20 
Combs, Small-toothed, watates te? National 
Museum, . i) 1) eae 
—— Weaving, from Midhowe Broch, 
MAL, 465, 466, 472, 481, 485, bos 
—— — Number found in Scotland, . . 30 
Commodas, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, . 3% 
Communion Cup, The St Leonant’4, 2. 410 
Connor, Rey. John M. elected, © . 3 
Constans L, Coin of; from Coresea, < - 
* . Bi] 
Constantine L., Coins of, from Covesea, o ae 
——— from Eetiar, Shetland, . 
— IL, Coin of, from Coveson, 2 2. 1 OW 
Constantius I, Coins of, from do, . @ 
— Goin of, from Fetlar, Shetland, . . 28 
—— ,» «+ NorthUisi . . 2 
Cookson, H., presents Stone Discos and 
Whorl from Traprain Law,. = - us 
Copper, Objects of: aee Axe; Ring, Wistar: 
Sun-diae, 
Cores, Quartz, from Jarishof, - «+ 2%, 356 
Gorran Ferry, Inverneseshire, Benker 
from,. . - 147,18 
Corrie, J. M., sangha ewe ‘Stone Imple- 
ments, =. . 1s 
Cosens, Mra R. R., presents Medals, ete. ED | 
Court Hill, Dairy, Beaker from, . . M43, 170 
Covesea, Moray, Homan Coins from, . . 
Ornigie, Adam, Maker of the Fergusson 
PEEGAE Tres Gp. ix vs 4 1 208 
Craigievur Mazer, . pits] 
Craigsfordmains, Earlston, Plint Objects 
COR, «3 | Oe 
Cranford (Craufuira, Nadaaie ‘Maker ot the 
Craigievar Mazer,. . ~. « 408 
Oraw, the late J. Hewat, on a Mound 
containing Short Cists at Trumiand, 
Rousay, Orkney, . . .« o & 
——presenteaGinss Bead, 2 2. 2. oO 
——Deathof, . . ares 3 
— — Obitunry Notice of,. . 6 
Crawfurd, Lanarkshire, Beaker frien 
Si 147, 1 
Crispina, Coins of, in Fnikirk Hoar, - 
— — from Petershill, Ginsgow, . a1 
Crispus, Coin of, from Firhill Park, Glaggow, 3 
Croggan, from Tona, (donation) . . . IT 
Oroit Eédhnain, Perthshire, Koclestastical 
Stee se cee oF a ae 


Cross Stone Well, Bonbill, i) isl ve- He 


(donation) pot, \ 4 oo =atg 
OCrucibles, Fragments of, from Jurtabae, 336, 276 
+ Midhowe Broch,. 472, 483, 484, 506 
Oruden, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, ol Ree 





Culbin Sands, Roman Coin from,. . . @ 
Cullen, Beaker from, . on a Ua Se 
—— Carved Onk Panels front: + «w 2 


Culloden, Bottle stamped, =. 191 
Cumming, Victor J. , presenta Silver Spoons, 190 
Cuning Hill, Inverurie, ee 
Beaker from, . Wi 
Cunningsbuargh, Shetland, ‘Block for a 
Bowl-like Vessel in Hock near, . . 309 
Cunzierton, Roxburghshire, Attack on 
House of,.  . 13 
Cup, Cetacean Bone, trom Midhowe Brock, 
472, 491 
— Communion, The St Leonard's, .  . 410 
Cup- and Ringamarks on Barholin HIUll. 


Kirkdale,Castot,. . . . . ds 
— — at Cairnholy,Castacf, . . . 44 
— —at Midhowe Broch,. . 485, 512 
——~ — on Cist Cover at Collstield, Tarbol- 

ton, « 4 . 1 
— — — = On ‘Wester Yird Houses, 

Carnwath, = 9 Sat 


OCuap-marked Stone at Midhowe Broch, 483, 485 
Curle, Alexander O,. ©.V.O. on Further 
Excavation st Jarishof, Sumburgh, 


Shetland. in 42 and Wat, . .  . SM 
— Alexander T., elected, . 2. a 
Cutter, Ivory Quill. (donations . 2 . WO 


Dairsie, Fife, Beaker from, 151 7, 158, 10, 183 
Dale, Delting, Shetliund, LeatherShoe from, 
Datry, Ayrshire: aee Court Hill. 

Dalrymple, The Hon. Sir Hew H., presents 


aMedal; . . le ri 
De Latour, Counters, Prevents a Horn 
Spoon, . . ey tt « we TR 
Deer-horn :— 
Antlers of, in Midhowe Broch, . 450,40 


Haft-plate, from Midhowe Broch, . 482, 44 
Hammer-heads from Midhowe Broch, . 3 


Handles from Midhowe Breech, - 3) ee 
Tine, cut, from Midhowe Broch, . 442, 464 
Tines, Worked, . « - 1 


Object of : aee Comb, Wear aes 
Dennison, Miss EK, D., presents Valentines, 
Medals, Tawae, 3 se) 16ers oe eS 
De Pinto, Raimondo, elected. ‘0 % oF 
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Dhuloch, Wigtownshire, Coin of Alex- Dumbartonshire: see Aber; Arrochar; 
andria from, .  . ‘im «<« Auchenheglish; Ballevoulin: Ban- 
Diadumenianns, Coin ot, in Falkirk dry, Luss; Beinn a’ Mbhanaich; 
: At PEG Bonhill; Clach nan Tairbh; Cross 
Dickson, Dr William K., Fe-elected to Stone Well; Edentaggart; Paslane; 
ROMO Me ist “pes ese 2 Glenmallochan; Ibert; Inchmurrin; 
Didius Julianus, Coin of, from Falkirk Inchtavannach; Kilbride; Kilereg- 
Hoard, . 3% gan; Kilmaronock; Kilpatrick, Old; 
Dipple, Moray, Carved Pew-back ‘tron the Kirkintilloch; Kirkmichael, Rhu: 
Church of, .  . e < << OT Ladyton; Luss; Nemet; Old Kirk; 
——~ St Leonard's Well, . wots "ie. i 0 Portkil; Priest's Well, Rhu; Rhu: 
Dirk, Highland, (donation) .  . 44 Rossdhu; Rosneath; St Michael's 
Dises, Stone, from Jarishof, Shetiand, Chapel; St Ronan’s Well; Shanacles: 
(donation) AOE i * Tombstone House”; Tom na Paidir. 
— — ornamented, from Skatness, Shet- Dumfriesshire: aee Auchencairn, Close- 
land,. =, = burn; Canonbie; Dornock 4 Eskdale ; 
—— — polished, feomn Trapratn Law, Gilnoekie; Kirkmahoe. 
(donation) P > + «+ + #8 | Dunan Beg, Lamlash, Beakerfrom, . 145, 181 
— — with Symbols incised, from Dunbar, Flat Copper Axe from Doune Hill, 191 
Jarlshof,. . . + 29/. | Duncan, James, elected,. . . . 3 . BO 
Dog, Bronze or Early Iron ‘Age, Skeleton Dunlop, ©. A., Death of,, . 4 
of, from Jarishof, .  . + 255,317 | Donn, Mrs A. W., presents a Christening 
—— or Wolf Bones in Midhowe Broch, 54, 515 Cap, . . Ww 
Domitian, Coins of, from Camelon, - « & | Dunnottar, Kincardineshire, Tioukers fron 
— —in Falkirk Hoard, . 2 . . 35 Kernoon Farm and Resting Hill, . 18 
—— from Mumrills,. . . . . Danrobin, Sutherland, Beaker from, . 159, 188 
—— ,, Old Kilpatrick, + + + 38 |) Danshelt, Auchtermuchty, Benker from, 150, 183 
Dornoch, Sutherland, Roman Coin from, , 32 Dunstaffnage Casti¢, Worked Flint found 
Dornock, Dumfriesshire, Mud Houses at, . 125 RAAP,:>, 5 « va ae 
Dougias, William, Death of, . ATF 4 | Dunvegan, Skye, Horn Spoon: arom, 4 13 
—— Obituary Noticeof,, . . . 6 | Dyke, Evie, Orkney, Pointed Bone Object 
Doune, Sir James Stewart, Ist Lord, . . 400 from.) gs: se ver Gel Se 
Dounreasy, Lower, Caithness, Beaker 
Fragments from, . « 6Cces «Sw 0B 081 
Drem, East Lothian, Beakerfrom, . . 183°) Eas Edthnain, Perthshire, Place-name, 14 
Dress-fastener, Gold, probably from Mull, East Harns: see Barna, East. 
(purchase). =. 191 | —— Lothian: see Archertield; Barns, East; 
Dramakill, Stirlingshire, Ecclesiastical Site Boglehillwood, Longniddry; Hrox- 
at, +. ee mouth Waird, Dunbar; Drem: 
Druimmelzier, Peeblesshire, Benker frei, Dunbar; Eldbottle; Hedderwick ; 
142, 160, 186 Morham; North Berwick; Traprain 
Dryburgh Mains, Berwickshire, Flint Law; Windy Mains, Humbie. 
Scraper, Tardenoisian, from, (dona- Easterton of Roselsle, Morayshire, Symbol 
Gen." 55 meri. | Stone from, . oo) 
— — Tardenoisian Imptimnente from, . 19 | Eoclesiastical Sites in Loch Verein Aven: 114 
Drymen, Stirlingshire, Ecclesiastical Sites Eekford, Roxburghshire, Beaker from, 138, sod 
in, > + « « Tit | Edderton, Ross-shire, Beakerfrom, .  . 
— — Holy. water Stoup a - +  « I | Edenmouth, Kelso, Beaker from, 134, 140, ~ 
Duff, John, of Muldayit,. —. 371 | Edentaggart, Luss, Place-name, . . . 21 
— William, of Dipple and Innes Uather of Edgerston Moor, Roxburghshire, Beaker 
lot Farlof Fife, . . #70 Fragmentsfrom, .  . 3. 3 . = 185, 187 
Duff Dunbar, Mrs L., presents a Tien Edinburgh :— 
Glass Jug, ° spe ae Arthur's Seat, Bullets and Pellets from, 13 
Dumbarton Mint, Groat of Robert tL. o 48 Blackford Hill, Leaden Tagfrom, . . 18 


ee 
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Edinburgh (contd.):— Fairies Knowe, Pendreich, Perthshire; 
Canongate Hall-mark, « « «0; OTs. Beakerfrom, . .  . 150, 152, 160, 187 
Castle, Mad Wallsround,. . . . 128 | Fairley, John A., presents two Brooches 
Food-vessel and Shale Besd from and « Bracelet, > 4u 
Oxgangs Road, vans 351 | Fairnington, Roxburghshire, Romas ‘Coin 
Inch, The, Nail and Horne-shoes found ats 12 ems Sas 3, 20 
Leather Ink-bottlesfrom,. . . . I2 | Falconer, Colin: see Moray, Bishop my 
Leith, Roman Coin from, .  . - #0 | —Lilias Roseor,. . . Sag 
Silver, Oldest Revorded Hall- mark. - | Falkirk, Hoard of Roman Coins frou: F 18 
——Spoonsmadein,. . . . . 190 Noteon,. . + “SE 
—— Tea-spoon, . - Wi) Faslane, Dumbartonshire, Ecclesiastical 
Viewforth Golf Club, Medal, (donation). i8 Site, .. . 116 
Edington Mill, Chirnside, Beakerand Food- Faustifad anior, Ooitis ot, in Falkirk Hoard, 35 
weasel from," 5 a eS 088, URL |= Suritow,) 9 -dowe: «= dks 35 


Edrom: see Broomdykes. 
Edwards, Arther J. H., on a Viking Cist- 


grave at Ballinaby, Islay, .  . 74 
— —on Cinerary Urns at Monklaw, 

Jedburgh, SS 5) wy ten <o 
Edzell, David, Lord, Regp ol ta 380 


Eeles, Francis C., on The Monyuiesk Rell- 
quary or Brechennoch of St Columba, 48 


Effigy of St Kessox at Luss Kirk,. . . 100 
Eggshell from Neolithic Cairn, Midhowe, 
Orkney, . > > . . 333, 30 
Eigy, Inverness-shire, Cast of Cross-4lab 
from St Donnan’s, . . « 44 
Elagabalus, Coin of, in Falkirk Hoard, - 
Eldbottle, East Lothian, Penannalar 
Brooch from, .  . vo pb 
Elgin, Beaker probably found nene, - 58, 186 
—Oasthedral, Destruction of Wood- 
carving in, 1640, 2. . 87 
Ellon, Aberdeenshire, Beakers froma 3 ~ Wii 
Elriok, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, .  . 176 


Boliths, Flint, from East Anglia, (donation) 12 
Eskdale, Damfriesshire, Roman Coin from, 30 
Evans, R. W.N., presents a Boot-juack, . 17 
Ewing, Thomas, Hall-mark of, . 5.) 306 
Excavations :-— 
Artificial Mound at Bonnybridge, .  . 
Cave at Rodh’ an Danain, Skye, . 200 
Chambered Cairn, Rudh' an Dunain,Skye, iM 
— Mound at Westness, Rousay, . . 7 
Jarishof, Shetland, in 1082 and 1983, ~ 336 
Midhowe Brooh,. . 3 . . . . 44 
——Stalled Cairn, . - 20 
Mound with Cists at Trumiand, Rousay,. 68 
Old Keig Stone Circle, Final Report on, 372 
Excisemun’s Searcher, (donation). . . IT 


Fabric, Woollen, found with Roman Coins, 19, 33 
Fairbairn, Archibald, presents Bronze 
Armlet and Ring,. . zt ww il 


Fearn Abbey, Ross-shire, first built of wad, 126 
Fedeland, Shetinnd, Stone Axe found at, . 252 
Fellowes, Captain R, W. L., presents a 


Leather Shoe, . ° , 4 
Fendour, John, Wood-carver in Aberdeen, 558 
Fergus of Galloway, . : : > | 383 


Ferguson: Watson, Dr Hugh, elected, pare 3 

Fergusson, David, and Isobel Durham or, 
a}. rn nh ee 

—— Mazer, The, ' 3n8 

Ferintosh, Monopoly for distilling Wh wy. 1 

Fetiar, Shetland, Roman Coins from, . . 22 

Fibula: see Brooches. 

Fife: see Burntisiand; Collessie; Dalrsie: 
Dunshelt, Auohtermuchty; Gather- 
cauld Quarry, Ceres; Grangehill, 
Kinghorn; Norrie’s Law; Parklaw, 

St Andrews; Tents Muir, Leuchars. 
Figurine, Stone, from Jarishof, . . . 310 
Fillan, Saint, Patron in Glenfalloch, . . 1144 
Finavon, Angus, Relics from the Vitrified 


Fortof, . tt 
Findlater Castle, Banffshire, Reaker from: 150 
Findiny, Mrs J. Patrick, Death of, 2. 4 
Finlay, Walter, presentan Key, . ig 
Finnercy, East, Aberdeenshire, Neolithic 

Pottery from Cairn, .  . 4 


Firbill Park, Glasgow, Roman Coin trom: - 
Flag, Roofing, from the Palace, Hirsay, 
(donation): .«' © .). . , 12 
Flakes :— 
Bloodstone, from Rudh'an Dunain Cave, 224 
Chert, from de,  do., . 223 


Flint, .,  Oraigsfordmains, Hariaton, 
(donation),  . i 
—— from Swanscombe; Kent, (donation) u 


—  » West Drayton, Middlesex, 
(donation). : uu 

Quartz, Worked, from Ward Hull, Shet- 
land, (donation) .  .  . s: Se u 


Sa 


-_ 


ys 


- 
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Flaws, South Ronaldshay, Weaving Comb Gallienus, Coin of Alexandria, . . 3 . 3D 
3 + «+ &@ | Galloway, Alexander, Sixth Earlof, . . 47 
Fletcherfleld, Angus, Beaker foes - WS, 1% | —~-— Reetorof Kinkell, . . . . 99 
Flint :-— — James t,, elected, . . °.'. So *3 
Hand-axe, from Furze Platt, Berks, ——Mazer,. . 1. ar. S08 
(donation). . 30 | Gallus, Constantias, Coin of, food Brechin, 2 
Implements, from Aivhouse, Oxton, Ber- —— — from Covesea, . .- s 
wickshire, (donation) .  . 57 | —— Trebonianns, Coin of, from Leith, ~ 
Objects of, from Craigsfordmains, Earl. Galson, Lewis, Pottery,e¢te., from, . . 100 
MOE.«.  « 98 | Games, Henching Balls,.  . . 8 
Tardenoisian, froes Deyburgts Mains, Gardenstown, Bantfshire, Beaker from, 158, 180 
(purchase) > > 19 | Garrywhin, Caithness, Beaker from, . 159, 181 
Worked, from Cralgsfordmaina, Earl. Gathercauld Quarry, Ceres, Bronze Spear- 
ston,(donation) .  . - 8 head from, ~~ : 19 
—— from Queena, Orkney, (donation) + 8 | Geddie, John, on a Seventeenth-century 
—— Azillan, found near Pew-back from Dipple, Mowmy, . 387 
Castle, (donation) . 15 | Gelrisclett, North Uist, Beaker from, . 150, 1st 
See alas Arrow-heads: per Hand: ‘ Geta, Coins of, from Fairnington, an  §R 
Borerand Scraper, combined ; Boliths; ————In Palkirk Honrd, . . . « % 
Knives; Serapers, Giants’ Graves, Arran, Beakers from, , 145, = 
Font at Buchanan, Stirlingshire... Ill ff. | Gibson, W. J, elected, .  . 
~~ found in Carn ma-Cheasoig, Loss, - 100 | —on Some Prehistoric Relics fides lawia, ae 
——at Rossdhu, Dumburtonshire, . . 101 | Gilnockle Fort, Coin of Pius found near, . 40 
Forbes, Anna: see Petrie. Glasgow Exhibition, 1865-6, Bronze Medal 
—— Sir William, Bart., of Craigievar, - 465 of, NS” ue tn nae 
—— of Craigievar, Arms of Petrie of Portle- See alao Firhilt Park. : 
tham and, 3 405 | Glass Manufacture, Karly, . 2, 407. 
—- of Culloden, Monopoly for distilling Objects of: see Beads; Bottles; Jug, 
Whisky, .  . otis, 200 Roman. 
Porglen, Banffshire, Doakers trom, - « 480 | Glass, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, .  . 176 
Fort, Clachan Ard, Bute, . 420 | Glasterberry, Petereniter, Beaker from, 156, 176 
Fortune, John RB. presents Flint” Sea: Glecknabae, Bute, Beakers from,. — . 145, 181 
plements from Airhouse, .  .  . iT Glenfalloch, Perthshire, eee Sites 
Fox Bones in Midhowe Brooch, .  . 54 in, la 
Fraga, Skatness, Shetland, Beaker Frag. Glenluce Sanda, | Beakers from, ° Mi, 18, 188 f. 
ments from, . + 1a, 188 | —~ — Bronze Mount from, OS bs 
Franche Family of Masterimaacna, + + S64 | —~—— Neolithic Pottery from, . . 16 
Fraser, Alnsdair,elected, . . . 5 54 Glenmallochan, Dumbartonshire, Seulp- 
— Ian C., of Reelig, elected, — . - 3 tured Stones at, . is 
—— James, Aberdeen Burgess Ticket ot, + 419 | Gold, Cloth of, from tomb at Robert the 
—— John, presents Roofing Flag and Flint Broce, (donation) . .  . v7 
Knife, > pees 12 | —— Objects of: see Dress-fastener ; Rings. 
—— —— Inverness Burgess Act in tavour of. 419 | —- Copper and, San-dise, probably from 
~— The Rev. Joseph R., Death of, . . 4 Mull,(porchase) .  . ~- 
Freefield, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, Goldsmith, Miss J, Elizabeth, elected, . 
156, 171, 175 | Gordon, Isobel: see Innes. 
Friars, Kelso, Beaker from, . 136, 187 | ——J, Tennant, presentsaCoin,. . . 4 
—— —— Food-vessels from, . . - W2 | —-—— presents a Quill Cutter,. 2. . 10 
Fyrish, Ross-shire, Beaker from, . Mg /, 10, 187 | —— John, in Haugh of Dipple, . . . Bao 


Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, Heathering Trowel 


EOP 654 fet SN Ss Bi tc oe aie 
Galba, Colns of, from Cadder, a oh ie as 


~— — from Falkirk Hoard, stn 2. 


— Margaret: see Innes. 
Gordon-Cumming, Sir Alister P., presents 
Spey Fly Hooks, 2 . - 48 
Gordonstown, Morayshire, Beaker from, ~ iss 
Grain found at Jarishof, on e- 46]. a nee 
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Grangehill, Kinghorn, Beaker from, . 151, 8 Harelaw Hill, Berwickshire, Beaker from, 
Grant, Francis J., elected a Vice-President, 135 f., 139, 151 
— Walter G., on a Chambered Mound at Harray, Orkney, Flint Knife from the Brooch 
Westness, Rousay, Orkney,. . . 71 of Nettletar, .  . - @ 
—— —~ Presents Carved Wooden Panels,. 16 | Harrison, Alderman Dr Janes, clected, . 8 
— — and DrCallanderon a Long Stalled Harvey, Mrs Alexander, presents Bone 
Chambered Cairn near Midhowe, Object: .. Psy 
Rousay, .. 320 | Hay, Alexander, in Haugh of Dipple, 165%, . . we 
———‘and Dr Callander on. the Broch of ——BElene,. . ei XO Se “ey a RRR 
Midhowe, Rousay,. . . . 44 | — Elizabeth inunes: A a Cn 
Gray, James, Silversmith, . ,  . a, maid —— John, of Kinoudie, . - mo 
—— — D., elected, . — —— of the Forest of Boyne ana of 
Gridiron, from Aberdeenshire: (purchase) . te Aalbers, 5 i ts OS Sse 
Grinding Stone from Rudh’' an Danain Cave, ——tdliasinnetor,, = § «© io =o as 
Skye. © « + « 20 | —— Marie: ace Innes, 
Grueldykes, Berwickshire, Beaker Frag: —— Walter, of Redhall, 1@29,, . BaD 
ments from, . . 135, 137, 155, 4 181 | —-——inStynie, .  . 2 
Gunn, George, Death of,. — . . 4 | Haylee, Largs, Beaker froun,.. Ha, 145, 148, iva 
— Scott, elected, .  . 07 | Hedderwick, East sashes Beaker Frag- 
Guthrie, T. Maule, exhibited « a ieceee dixie ments from, . - «+ 4338, 146, 183 
Oh « . * +6 « » « «. 4% | Hematite from Jarishof, ; 2 « 2 
— Polished, from Midhowe Broch, © Sal 
Hadrian, Coins of -— Henching Balls from —— (dona- 
fromCamelon, . . . . . . tion). 15 
« Qnstlecary,. . «© «. « . | Henderson, Hey, Aion, prensnte a Button 
Wi UDINE, 6) 6 jensen ne 55D Mould, . « @ pee 
in Falkirk Hoard, s - + «+ & | — Carl, presents a Brooch, . 12 
from Mumirills, . Talivte : - «+ 27 | Henrietta Maria, Marriage of Charles a 
» Old Kilpatrick . ‘ : - and, Medal, . x 17 
+ Westerwood, . . . . . 9&8 | Heriot, Deacon George, Mark of, on the 
Haft-plates, Deer-horn, from Midhowe Ornigievar Mazer, .  . 403 
Broch, . 463, 481, 401 | Heriot Water, Midlothian, Roman ‘Coin 
Hagg Wood, Berwickshire, Food. vessel from,. . 20 
from, . 151 | Hill of Poulzie, King ‘Edward. Beaker 
Haggart, Provost a. D., Presents a Broase from,.  . #) ral, prise eee 
AxO,... «< + W1 | Hilleary, tain R., elected, co . be, wl oa 
Haig, Thomas, pressuts a 5 Hossa ‘cola, + 414 | Hilthead, Ellon, Beakerfrom, . — , 1, 176 
Hair, Ornament and Armlets of, (donation) 18 Holy-water Stoup preserved at Drymen, . U8 
Halcrow, Thomas 8, G., elected, . . % | Hones, or Polishers, from Jarishof, .  , 277 
Hall-marks, Scottish, . 306, 398, 400, 408, 410 | Hooks, Old Spey Salmon Fly, (donation) - 415 


Hamilton, of Dalzell, Lord, presentsa Dirk, 414 
—— James, Duke of Chatelherault, Karl of 


Arran, Seal of, co Mtreeee os: | 
~— Sir Robert Wi, elected, . 2. . 3 
Hammer-head, Cetacean Bone, from 

Jurishof, .  . - wt 


— Deer-horn, from Midhowe Brock, 450, 483, 493 
Hammer-stones :— 


from Jarishof, . - « 87,258,900 

» Midhowe Broch, + « 4717, 481, WO 

found in Midhowe Cairn, . a ae + oy 
Handles, Bone, found near ig 

Orkney, (donation). =. 2 12 

~—— Deer-horn, from Midhowe Biaoh,: - 404 


Hoprig, Berwickshire, Beakers found near, 


137, 139, 155, 180 
Horn, Objects of: see Serateher; Snuff. 
mull; Spoon. 
Hornel, Edward A., Death of, ’ P = 4 
Horse Bones in Midhowe Broch, * Sl4 
Horse-shoes from The Inch, . Edinburgh, 
(donation) wats 5 . W 
Houses, ClayorMud, , . 12477. 
—Saxon,in England,. . . - 19 


Houston, Rey. Dr A. M‘Neill, Death of, ‘ 4 
How, Commander G. E. P., on Prsea: 
___ ene Masers; 7 2 . . So 


a . 6 





is 
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Human Remains :— Inveresk, Midlothian, Roman Coins from,. 97 
from Cist at Kirkhill, Kiltarlity, . 1297. | tovermark (Innermark) Castle, Angus, . 41 
wean, = > . #19 | Inverness, Brooch madein, . . 2. | yf 
+ Little Kilmory, Bute, 3 4257. | —~ Burgess Act of John Fraser, (donation) 49 
+» Midhowe Broch, wr mie: c= BIS Inverness-shire, Saw eS eh eee 46 
Cremated, from Stone Circle, Old Keig, See also Corran Ferry ; Dunvegan, Skye; 
S86 7., 302 Eiggz; Geiriselett, North Uist; In- 
Incinerated, from Monklaw, Jedburgh,. 80 vereen, Moy; Kilmarie, Skye: Kirk- 
— from Chambered Mound at West- hill, Kiltarlity ; Kratknish, Skye; 
ness,Rousay,. . . , - 72, 73 Langass Barp, North Uist; Rudh’ an 
—— from Cists at Tramland, Rousay, . 68, 7) Dunain, Skye; Uist; Vallay, North 
Neolithic, in Midhowe Cetra Sag Uist. ; 
Viking, from Ballinaby, Islay,, - 7 | Inverurie: «ce Cuning Hill, 
Repottow,. . .  ~ - + + FF} fona, Croggan from, = | wg ye. Ae Tae 
Hut-cireles at Rudh’ an Dunain, Skye, 200, 202 a s— 
Hydrostatic Balls, (donation) eS oo 6: 0 Manufacture and Use of, in per - 510 
Reason for scarcity of T of, in 
Brochs, , . , = ce von FORE 
Thert, Drymen, Stirlingshire, af. cs) os 482 Slag from Bonnybridge, .  . : «oe 
—— Kilmaronock, Dambartonshire, Eoclesi- —inMidhowe Broch, . . - 475 
astical Site, 2. 2, - ie Smelting in Rudh’ an Dunain Cave, 
Idvies, Angus, Beaker from, . . Ts, 178 2, 27, 219 
Incheailleach, Stirlingshire, Eovlesiastica! — Hearth in Midhowe Broth, 5° = 4s 
Sitesjeteat,.  . or wo wate Use of, in quarrying at Midhowe Broch, 510 
Inchmurrin, Dumbartonshire, Ecelest- Objects of: ave Axe; Collar; Horse- 
atte sid cies ee - 18 shoes; Key; Knives; Mail, Chain; 
Inchtavannach, Luss, Ecclesiastical Sites,, 115 Nail; Shield, Boss of ; Siekle; Sword, 
Inglis, Miss Mason, presents an Excise. Islay: see Rallinaby. 
mansSearcher, . |, 53; 17 | Isteus, Coin of,. | m > ot se 7 
Ingram, W., K.C., elected, 5 wg; 3 | Ivory, Morse, Pin from Midhowe Broch, 
Ink-bottles, Leather, from Edinburgh, 463, 490, 510 
(donation. . . : 12 | —— Objects of: ace Cutter, Quill, 
Innes of Clava, Lairdof,. os: i: OO 
—— Alexander, of Balnamean, . - oo 
—— — of Hangh of Dippie, . - + #09 |) Jarishof, Shetland, An Account of Further 
—~ Andrew, of Balnamean, , = & Oe Excavation at, in 19% and 19, Ba 
—— Rev. Berowald, of Inchstellie, + + 360 | Jet, Shale, or Lignite Necklace from Den of 
—— Elizabeth: «ee Hay. Lenchland, Brechin, 4a". Ses 
—— Isobel Gordon or, . : “+ 860 | —-—— __ whor from Knowe of Lairo, 
—~ Sir James, of Redhat, , - 3800, Ronusay, (donation) «“ « ‘eo sve 
—— Janet: see Pitt. —~ —— — Objects of: ace Armiets. 
—— John, of Auchinhalrig, .  ., - 880 | Johnof Luss, , . Sw «et oh Se 
—~ Lillas: see Hay. Johnson, J. Bolam, presents a Leaden Tay, 15 
—— Margaret: see Leslie. —— —— presents a Turnspit, =. a. Say 4d 
——=——" Gordon OF, 2) 5. - + «+ #60 | Johnstone, Rev, Samuel M.. eleeted, .  . 190 
—~ Marjorie Thomson or, * +  . #60 | Johnstone, Leslie, Aberdeenshire, Beaker 
——~ Mary Forbes or, $ tf iw 4 % oy from, a. Jb)” Stas let ase eee 
— Sibelln Mackenzie or, - + «+ 300°) Jug, Roman Glass, from Brackenbraes, 
— William, of Balnamean, . . 3 2 we Turriff, (donation). 2. « i 
Inseription, Latin, in St Nicholas’ Chareh, Note on, o * soe gt iene.) Eee 
Aberdeen, 3 = 0 _ 5 Sef, 983 | ‘Jutta Dorna, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, 35 
Inveramsay, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, 156,175 | — do., do, 5 8 OS 
Invereen, Inverness-shire, Symbol Stone —— Mamnaea, do., Go, = eis 
ftom, 3 or ean Ss * + + 58 | —~ Paula, Coin of, éj & ss 
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Julia Soaemias, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, 35 

— Titf, Coin of, do, .  . % 
Juniper Green, Midlothian, Bonkers Som, : 

139, 185 


Kame Hillock, Tealing, Beaker from, ~ 3% 
Kelg: see Old Keig. 

Keir, Belhelvie, Beakers from, . 156, 161, 177 
Kelly, Dr William, on Carved Oak from 


St Nicholas’ Church, Aberfeen,. . 355 
Kelso: sve Friars; Littleton Castle, 
Kentigerna, St, and Buchanan Parish, i 


Ker, Rev. Robert, of Lochlee, Sinptiies) Tae 


Kernoon, Dunnottar, Beaker from, . 184 
Kerr, Robert, elected Curator of Coins, 2 
Kessog, St, or Mickessog, us 100, 107 
Key, Iron, found near Linlithgow Yicok 
idonation) - i2 
Kilbride, Rhu, Dumbartonshire, Masleate- 
tical Site, . rs 116 
KilbrideJones, H. E., on Stone Cireles : 
A New Theory of the Erection of the 
Monolitha, ks oo) ae ew Nes ~BE 
—— — presenteaStone Axe, .  . oi 1S 
Kilereggan, Ecclesinstical Site, 2. . 16 


Killin, Ecclesiastical Sites in Gleufalloc’s, « . 
Kilmarie, Skye, Beakerfrom, . . 140, 18¢ 
Kilmaronock, Dumbartonshire, Ecclesias- 


tical Site, . . lid 
Kilmory, Little, Bute, Short Cists andl Food. 
vessel, Fs e is 
Kilpatrick, Old, Rovean Coins from, ow 
Kinaldy, Aberdeenshire, Beakers from, 
157 f., 171, 176 


Kincardine Castle, Perthshire, Beaker 
from, . ‘ . pi 6 . Fy ° 
Kineardineshire: see Balbridie, Durris; 
Banchory-Ternan ; Catterline, Upper 


150) 


Catterline ; Longhitlock, Portiethan ; 
Pityot, Fetteresso; Resting Hill, 
Dunnottar. 

Kindeach, Ross-shire, Gold Betrothal 
Ring from, .  . Es 

King’s College Chapel, Kberdecn, Carved 
Oakin, . . - 861, 364 

Kingswells, Fallows, Monikie, Beaker 
from, . . «IRS. 

Kinkell, Aberdecnshice, Alexander Gallo- 
way, Rector of, 

— Kirk, Cast of Sculptured Panel once 
SOMO Sr me we wll: | SS 
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Kinneff and Catterline, Beaker from, . 153 /., 186 
Kinross-shire : see Tillyochie. 
Kirkbuddo, Angas, Beaker from, 1M, 177 
Kirkcudbright, Roman Coin from, . . 20 
——Stewartry of: se¢ Barholm Hill; 
Brocklock, Carsphairn; Cairnholy ; 


Woodfield, Highhanks. 
Kirkhbill, Kiltarlity, Short Cist containing 

a Beakerat, . . «| « -. 398,198 
Kirkintilloch, Roman Coin from,. . . 28 
—— Peel of, ee ™ 


Kirkmahoe, Dumfrieashive; Romiae ‘Coin 


from, - a 
Kirkmichael, Rhu, Dombartonshire; Becles. 

instieal Site near, . . - 6 
Kitchen-midden, Clachan Ard Fi orks wm in in 
——~ Eye Peninsula, Lewis, - ~. =. . 430 
—~—dJarlshof, . sre we « (SS 


Klein, Walter G., Death of, Bile 
Knife-dagger, Bronze, from Collessie, Fife, ist, Iss 
Knife-tike Bone Objects from Jarishof, 

220, 21, 263 
—— Tools, Slate, from Jarishof, . . 205 
Knife and Fork, in Horn Handle, (purchase) a7 
——or Sickle, Viking, from Ballinahy, 


Islay, (donation) . . . . 75, o8 
Knives :-— 
Bronze, Core of Socket of, from Jarishof, 284 
Flint, from Airhouse, Oxton, (donation) 47 
~~ near the Broch of Nettletar, Orkney, 
(donation), . ae Oe 
——~ from Midhowe Cairn, aya S85 
~~ found in Cist near Den of Ledehland: 
Brechin, . - 42 
Tron, from Gaileou: Lewis, (donation) . oo 
Obsidian, from Jarishof, . . . . 280 
Knock Hills: see Edgerston. 
Knockando: see Acres. 
Knowe of Lairo, Rousay, Arrow-head, 
Seraper,and Whorl from, .  . os 
Kraiknish, Skye, Beakers from, . . 8, 183 
Lacaille, A. D., on Loch Lomondside Fonts 
and Effigy, . « 300 
— —~ presents Flint Hand. axe, c~wier 900 
——— —— Implements, . 4 
Ladle, Jam, Wooden, from North Berwick. 
(donation). —. as 
Ladyton, Bonhiil, Dumbartoushire, Eoclesi- 
astical Site, . ety ste, ARO 


Lamp, Stone, fram Midhowe Broch, 476, 481, 408 
Lanarkmoor, Beakers from, . 14, 152, 185 
34 
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Lanarkshire : see Blantyre; Cadder: Craw- Lockhart, Sir James H, Stewart, presents 
ford; Lanarkmoor; Mossplat, Car the Banner of the Stewarts of 
inke; Wester Yird Houses, Carnwath, Arisheal,. . 10 
Langass Barp, North Uist, Beaker from, 150, 181 Loney, John W. M., on the “Senttela Tally 
Lanton Tower, Roxbarghshire, Beaker Stick,” . 4. 5. 9t 
from, . - «+ 136, 187 | Longhilluck, Kincandineshire, Beaker 
Largie, Argyll, Beaker from... os ne > 1 Sepa s: Js aso yaaa enaes 
Law, William, Silversmith, . 2. . . 410 Longniddry: see Boglehill Wood, 
Leac a’ Mhinisteir, Stirlingshire, Eoclesi- Longside: ace Savoch. 
asticn! Site, , - « U4 | Lothian, Marqness of, presentsan Urn, . 413 
Lead, Objects of: see Ballets: Taiz. Low, Professor Alexander, on Bones from 
Leather from Jarishof, .  . 7 Mound at Westness, Rousay, . 73 
— Objects of: see Ink-boitles ; Shoes : — —onHoman Remains trom Midbowe 
Tawse. Broch, =, >» -« |eM 
Leguats Den, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, — — — from Midhowe Calen, Fs HS 
157 /., 177 | ———— ona Short Cist containinga Beaker 
Teitch,P.A.elected, 2. 2 2. . .) OW at Kirkhill, Kiltarlity, SInverness 
Leith, Roman Coin from, * siete) ree uee shire,. , +. is ace Jie 
Lennox. Malcolm, fifth Eariof . . . 409 Lucilla, Coins af, from Aincraia, em a ', 
— Maldoven, third Eurlof.. . . . 100 | ———— in Palkirk Boke. « 6) os 
fesile, MargaretInnesor, . . . . 308 | —-— from Old Kilpatrick, « fs oh) 38 
—— Robert, in Firfield, . . - « 380) Lass, John of, . ~ 108 
Lealie, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, . . 175 Luss, Dumbartonshire, Ecclesiastical Sites, 15 
—— Mains of, Beakerfrom, .  .  , 6/175 | — Effigy of St Kessog in Churchof,.  . 100 


Lesmurdie, Banffshire, Benkers from, 158, 180 


Leuchland, Den of, Brechin, Jet Necklace 
and « Flint Knife from, a Oe 412 
Lewis:— 
Arrow-head. Quartz, from Corishader, 
Ue. . S . £8 
Axzse-hammer froma Kasok. 430 
Ball, Carved stone, from Laxéate, 
Stornoway, =. 428 
Brooch, Bronze Pannudules: trom Eye 
Peninsula, : 430 
Pin of Brooch, Bronze, trom Viking 
Grave, Valtos, . 5 41 
— Bronze, Jet Pinque, ‘and Human 
Remains found in Reef Sands, Uig, . 498 
Some Prehistoric Relies from,. . . 428 
See alee Lochs. 
Lids: ace Pot-lids. 
Lindsay, David, th Fariof,. . 2. . 4 
Lingro, Knowe of, Rousay, Orkney, Cairn, 2 
Linlathen, Angus, Beaker from, . IM, 177 
Linlithgow Loch, Key found near, . . 12 
Littleton, The Hon, Mrs Henry, presents 
Piece of Cloth of Gold, .  , 17 
Littleton Castle, Roxburghshire, Beaker 
from, . + 185, 187 
Loch Lomon:l, Ectlesiastionl Sites on Map 
ot Area of, gon “4 + « 244 
——— Fonts and Effigy, . . + », 400 
Lochs, Lewia, Beakerfrom, . . . 10), 187 


——Sanctuary,. . - + 108,115 
Lyons, Andrew W,, Death of, = eens 4 


M'Call, Douglas, presents Stone Axes 
from Afries, . 08 

Macdonald, Sir George, elected Presidents 

—-— on Roman Coins found in Seot- 
land (LIL), inctnding « Hoard ve 





Falkirk, . =. . ST, 
M'Dougall, W, Laldlaw, presents a Bioox 
Dise, . é P ‘ Mu 
M‘Hardy, Ian, elected, : . w i a8 
Macintyre, William, elected, . ~ ui 
Mackay, Evander, presents a Beaker C irity, . 213 
Lt.-Col. J. F., Bequest of Carved Oak 
Roadpitiy, = 9. ke. 2 Sas 
——Peatho «6 s if vt GF ‘ 
— Baron William, eleeted,.  . 3 
Mackenzie, Dr Alex. Marshall, Death of 1 
—— Rev. Archibald, elected... 2. 2, 3 
— Hector H.,, elected to Couneil, 2 
— John, Death of, . i i 
—— Dr W. Mackay, eclevted a Searetary, 2 
——— on Clay Castle bullding inScotland, iT 
——~ Sibella: aee Innes. 
Mackessog, St, Effigyof,. . . . toni 
sonnei ear of Mackintosh presents Symbol 
- ei 
Penis ‘Anes, pesbinta Viking Relles, oF 
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rage 

Maclagan, D, P., presents Casts of Cup- anid 
Ring-marks, . 5 ‘ s <« (646 
Maclean, Dugald, elected, . 2. . 1.) OT 
M'Leod, Alexander G., elected, 2. aT 

MneLeod, F. T., presents eeaeet Ticket 
and « Bargess Act. «4 - «+ #9 
M'Nelll, Neil, elected, , a, & 190 
MacNulty, lenatius, alucted:. ae 3 
Macpherson, Hector, elected, . w 


Macksmil, Gordon, Berwickshire, Beaker 


from, . . 1%, 180 
Macrinus, Coins ‘of, in Patkirk Hoard, $ as 
Magnentius, Coins of, from Covesen, . 4 
———-from North Uist, . . . aa 
Maiden Castie, The, Castlecary, ™ 


Mail, Chain, from Roman Fort, Vindo- 
landa, (dorfition) . . - 

Mains of Leslie: see Leslie, Mains of, 

Manderston Honse, Berwickshire, Beaker 


found near, . - « 135/140 
Mann, Alexander, elected a Corresponding 

Member, . ° 2 
—— —— presents Henching Balls, St = Pan 


Marshall, DrJ.N.,on Clachan Ard Fort, Bute, 420 
—— and Professor T. H. Bryce, on a 
Group of Short Cists at Little Ki!- 
mory, Bute. . - 
—— Professor D. W. Hunter, Death of, 
Mason, John, elected, 
Master-masans, the Franche Family of, . 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert E., presents a Brooze 
Mount, . . OS reno 
Mazers, Scottish Standing, Hy Mowe te 8 
Meall an-t-Saguirt, Perthshire. Ecelesi- 
astical Site, .. 4 
Mears, F. C., presenta Onjects fron 
Arthur's Seat... > F => “3B 
——-—— presents a Ring, eo ee . 45 
Medals: - 


Bronse :— 
Ginsgow Exhibition, 1865-6,(donation) 18 
King Edward VIL and Queen Alex- 


antra, Coronation, (donation) a ae 
Siiver;— 
Charles L and Henrletta-Maria, 
Marriage, (donation), .  . . 17 


King Edward VIL and Queen 
Alexandra, Coronation, (donation) 7 
Queen Victoria, Diamond Jubilee, 


(donation) . 17 
of Viewforth Golf ‘Club, Edinburgh, 
(donation) . — . is 
Mellon, Laide, i ae Steatite Object 
from,. . oo se (ve ce 908 
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Memsiec, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, 157, 176 


Mers¢, The, Raiding of, by Hertford, 145,, 123 
Midcaller, Midlothian, Roman Coin from, 30 


— — The Sandilands Pewat,. . . 370 
Middleton, Pierce, elected, . 2... 418 
Midhowe Broch, Rousay, Orkney, 2 = 40 
Excavationof, . « «© 2 « » 666 
Periods of Occupation, . . . . fg 
Relics from,.  . so o> 6S 
Reports on Bones found, 6; Ret Kerteweeehe 
— Rousay, Orkney, Stalled Chambered 
Cairn near, Excavation of, . KJ) 


Midlothian: se Cakemmuir Hill; Heriot 
Water; Inveresk; Juniper Green; 
Midealder; Whitehouse, Inveresk. 

Milne, Rev. A. A., presents a Communion 
Token, . . wT 

Mitehell, Dr Margaret E. Crichton, « on A 
New Analysis of the Early Bronze 


Age Benker Pottery of Scotland, . ee 
Modan, St, Patron of Rosneath Parish, 16 
Moffat, W. Muirhead, Death of, . .  . 4 
Monastery, Site of, in Rosneath Parish, . 116 
Monkiaw, Jedburgh, Roxburghshire, Ciner- 

ary Urmsat, . 2 Wi, 413 
Monoliths, A New Theory of the Erection 

. A SI 
Montgomerie, John C., Death of, 4 


Mony musk Reliquary, The, or Pcie 


of St Columba, Note on, ; asa 
———-(purvhase) ww aka 
Moore, William, elected, > a Wh 3 
Moray, Colin Falconer, Bishop of, . 360 
Morayshire: see Acres, Knockando; 
Auchindoune, Cawdor; Covesen; 
Culbin Sands; Dipple; Easterten of 
Roseisle; Elgin: Gordonstown; 
Urqahart. 
Morgan, Thomas, Edinburgh, Watch made 
Wieae P 16 
Morham, East Lothian, Glass Beads trom, 16 
Morison, Mrs D, B., elected, . . 3 
Morpeth, RobertS.,elected,. 2. 3 . . at 
Morris, 5. V., eleeted, . . 190 


Mortars, Stone, from Midhowe Broch, 106, 408 
Mosman, Deacon James, Hall-mark of, . 3988 
Mossplat, Carluke, Lanarkshire, Beaker 
from, . . 3 144, 146, 151, 157, 100, 185 
Mote of Seabegs sa a Turchill or 
Carthill, . © « OBS. 
Motes (Mottes) in Seotiand, . 7 ot 2) 1 
Mould, Steel, Bullet, (donation) Te one 
— Stone, Button, from ice, Shet- 
land, (donation) . . > -. 
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Moulds, Clay, from Jarishof, 235, 248, 255, 278, 300 
—— —— from Mithowe Broeh, . On 
Mound, 7203 tae at Bonnyhbridge, Notes 
« «7. \P 
—_— Chatibered. at Wenthenn, Roumy, wane 
— containing Short Clsts at Tromland, 
Por US ae et tt) ee 
Mounds (Motes) :— 
Deere 16... Fi) o- tied 9 
Castleeary, . . at ek 
Peel of Kirkintilloch, . 2 5 
The Maiden Castie. . ae 
Monnsey, Professor J. L., Death of, arts 
Mount, Bronze, from Gleniuee Sands, 
(donation) : 5 
— Viking Belt, from Valtos, Uly, Tati 
(donation) , eo ao 
Moxon, Charles, Death ot; oe Hee a 1 
Mud or Clay, Use of, in building, . “ag 
Muir, W. T.. presents a Snuff-mul! and a 
Perforated Stone, . . 8 
Muiresk, Upper Mains of, Mardannstiiee: 
Beaker from, . 1, 176 
Muirkirk, Ayrshire, Bekkary tia 
143, 145, 140, 160, 179 
Malan an} Sagairt, Stirlingshire, Eeclesl- 


attical Site near, . ; 14 
Mall. Bronze Age Gold Ornamtontas: anit 
"San-dise from.iparehase) . m 


See Catlachalty, Glenforsa; Salen. 
Muwrills, Stirlingshire, Roman Coinsfrom, 27 
Manro, Master Alexander N.G., eiainane a 
Seraper, = - - ~~ 2 


Nail, tron, from The Inch, Edinburgh, 


(donation) ~ iy Ie 12 


Nairn, Beaker from, a m is, 188 
Nairnshire: see Cawdor Castle ; Ferintosh, 
Napier, John Watson, elected, . . Ki 
Naughtan, John, Musical Instrument 
Maker in Aberdeen, —. i¢ 


Neckiace, Jet, part of, and Flint Knite, 
from Cist, Den of Leuchiand, Breehin, 

Nelson, Dr Philip, presents Impression of 
Seal, . Gv 

Nenwet (Nemthor, Nevet , Dumbirtonabire, 
supposed Sanctoary Extension, 





Neolithic Burinis and Relies in Midhowe 
Cairn, . : ~ . 
Nero, Coins of, from Callander, - » >» 
do, in Falkirk Hoard, . 2 & 
Nerva, do., aa, Gal KF + 'e« ‘'& 
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New Mill, Rathen, Aberdeenshire, Flint 
Arrow-heads from, ~" fale Seren 
Newlands, Oyne, Reaker.from, > js . Se 
Newstead, Homan Fort, Gotu of Tierius 
from, al fe) 7a B ee A pe eee 
Nice, Lauchtan, presents a Ballet Mould, . 14 
Nicolson Institute, The, presents a Viking 
Belt Mount, .  . 2 ee 
Noranside, Angus, Bosker trom,:.. plo Oden bre 
Norrie’s Law, Bronze Coin from,. . S0f.n. 
North Berwick, Beakers from, 57//., 160, 182 /. 
— — Ulothes Beetle and Jam Laile from, 


Oak, Carved, from St Nicholas’ Church, 
Aberdeen, 4 ; 
—___n Bt Mary's Chapel, -@, do, . 
— —~Puanels from St Anne's = 
Callen, . 
<= Paw Bask trom Dipole, Maray, : 
— — Rondel, from Stirling Castle, 5 
Obsidian Shetland “knife” from Jarishof, 
Office of Works, H.M_, present Cast of Panel 
from Kinkell Kirk, Somat. te 
Ogilvie, Walter, of Redhythe,  . > 
Old Keig, Aberdeenshire, Benker from, . 
———— — Final Report on the Excava- 
tien of the Stone Cirele at, . 
— —— — Observations anid Menanire: 
ments onthe Monolithsat,.  . 
Old Kilpatrick, Beakertike Urn from, 143, 
Old Kirk, Kitmaronock, Dumbartonshire, 
Eeclesiasticn! Site, ee “si 4 eS 
Oliphant, Walter, Deathof,. . . . : 
Oliver, Tweedsumuir, Beakerfrom, . 142 /., [86 
Old Machar: see Persley Quarry. 
Ord, Auchendoir, Aberdeenshire, Beaker 
from... ae iS 166, 17h 
Orkney, Souff mull from, - a 
See also Atkerness; Birsay ; Dyke, Evie; 
Flaws, South Ronaldshay; Harray; 
Knowe of Lairo, Rousay; Midbowe, 
Rousay; Queens, Birsay; Rousay; 
Skara Brae; Skooan, Georth, Evie; 
Stonness; Truminnd, Rousay: Unstan; 
Upper Bigging, Rendall; Westness, 


te beKs a% 
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Rousay. 
Urnament, Flowers made of Haman Hair, 
(donation). — . “ 
Orr, M. Y., on Vegetable ‘Raxnaten. Fine the 
Antonine itehs- & « & « WS 
Orrock, W. A., presenta Seals, , 
Ospisdale, Sutheriand, Viking Brooch from, 
Otho, Cotns of, fn Falkirk Hoard,. . 


2e2S 
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rank re 
Ox (Bas frontoans) at Midhowe Broch, Pew-back, A Seventeenth-century, from 
462, 472, 5H. the Church of Dipple, . UA 
Oyster-shells from Midhowe Broch, . . 4&1 | Philip, Alexander, Deathof.. .  . . 4 
Pick4ike Tool, Stone, from Jarishoef, .  . WT 


Panel, Seulptared Stone, from Kinkell Kirk, 


Cast of, (donation). . . OF 
Panels, Carved Fir, from Westness Chareh, 
Orkney, (donation), 2. 6 


Parkhill, Aberdeenshire, Heakers from: 150 f.,174 
Parkiaw, St Andrews, Beaker from, . 150, 183 
Patera, Rotnin Bronze. from Midhowe 
Broeh, . . 488, 501 
Paterson, Rev. Jobn: N. M, daetacd, ot ee 
Patullo, Rey. Jamea M., presents Glass 
Pease Bay: eee Donkbvarnapath. 
Pebble, Perforated (partially), from Mid- 


howe Broch, . . 462, 497 
Peeblesshire: are Deusimelsier; Oliver, 

Tweedsmuir; Pyothall, Carlops; 

Stobo. 
Peel of Kirkintilloch, . . . «.« , 
Peels, Storming of, . : mn Ay, 
Pendant, Bronze, from Jarlshof, | « 
—— or Bead, Bane, ,, do., > Pe. vee ae 
— —Stetite, ., to., . ba) 1) 


—— or Sinker, Stone, from Midhowe Broch, 407 
Pendreleh, Bridge of Allan: see Fairies 


Knowe. 
Peraley Quarry, A Seaerenees Beaker 
from,. =. . 156,975 
Perth, Miniatare Bagpipes fréan, J ee 
—— Silver Spoon madein, . - Ww 
2 Walis sound, tuade of inna or clay, - $94 
Perthshire, Hinged Iron Collar from,. . 08 


See also Ballllelands, Auchterarder; 
Batmuick, Comrie; Belmont Cnstle, 
Meigle; Catlander; Croit Eddhnain ; 

Eas Kédhnain; Falries Knowe, Pen- 
dreich; Gienfalloch: Killin: Kin- 
cardinw Castle; Meall an-t-Sagairt: 
Pendreich, Bridge of Allan; Stie 
a’ Chabeil; Tippermallo, Methven. 
Pestle, Ston#, from Midhowe Cairn, . . Ww 
Peteroulter: see Glasterberry. 


Petershill, Glasgow, Roman Coin from, . 31 
Petrie, Anna Forbesor, .  . wp ee 
—— Robert, Provost of ‘Aberdeen, ; 405 
——of Portlethan, Armes of, Tmpating 
Forbes of Craigievar, . 405 
Pew, Caryed Wood, The Melville, Burnt. 
island, =, . 30 


— —_+—— The Sandilands, in Midealder, 370 


Pieks, Deer-horn, from Midhowe Brock, 46%, 405 
Pig Bones in Midhowe Broch, .  . 514, a15 
Pin of Brooch from Viking Grave, Valtox, 


Lewis, . ar ¥a Yuh en eeee 
Pins, Bone, from Jarlahot, Cas. s 2, 3% 
—_— + Midhowe Broch, 

=. 408, 472, 481, 487 f- 

—— Bronzr, ,, do, . - + 468, 408 
Ring-headed, F . 481,500 

—— Bronze, from Reef Sande: Ule. Lewls,. 425 

— Method of Manufacture,, . . . MO 

—— Morse Ivory, from Midhowe Broch, 4638, 400 

—— Viking, from Ballinnby, Isiny, . . 7 


Pitcher, Fragment of, twelfth or thirteenth 
century, from oe Mote, 


(donation). .  . i a50 
Pitsligo: see Bankhead. 
Pitt, JanetInnesor,, . . . . wos 
——Thomas, . . 0 


Pittodrie, Aherdeenshive, eaters trast, . 4 
Pityot, Kincardineshire, Beaker from, 153, 185 


Plane, Rybat, from Aberdeenshire, 
(purchase) ro qomieleeee 
Plague, Jet, from Reef Sands, Uig, Lewis,. 428 
Plates, Bronze, from Jarishof, = - 24 
Platt, Miss Margery 1., on the Animal 
Bones from Jarishof, Sumburgh, » 33 
———~ ,, Midhowe Broch, emery an! : 
— do.  Cnirn, - « 8 
Piantilla, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard,. . 3% 
Plotina, Coin of, from Camelon, . 38 
Polishers, Bone and Stone, from Midhowe 
Broch, .  . . © Sta 
— Stone, frow Jarishof, ; § © = meee 
Poltalloch, Argyll, Beakers from, 
144, 147, 160, 178 
Pond Croft, Aberdeenshire, Stone Axe 
from, . 3 ° 7 15 
Portkil, Dumbartonshire, "Remahie ot 
Burial at. . « «© 08 
Post-hole at Bonnybeldge Mouel, . 65, 67 
oe see te ee " Jarishof, - - =, “a7 
Post-holes alongside Monoliths at Stone. 
henge, ’ we 
Pot, Clay, potatialanlnige Rieti Coins frie 
Patkirk, . : 68 


Pots, Clay, from Midhowe Brock, 
406, 170, 482. 484, SOL 7. 
Pot-bollers, Fire fractured, from Midhowe 
ee a, rr eh, | 
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rack 
Pot-lid, Stone, from Traprain Law, (dona- 
tion) . . ° > - « 48 
Pot-lifis, Stone, from Jarishof, = SS “Sa 
~—— —— from Midhowe Broch, 
462 f,, 406, 471 f., 476, 482, 498, 503 
Pottery :— 


from Bonnybridge, . . . 
Cracibles, from Midhowe Broch, .  . 
Native :-— 
from Galson, Lewis, (donation) . . 190 
» arlshof,. 235, 230, 247/., 283,77,, 311 
at do., Manufacture of, . 295, 305 
from Midhowe Broch, .  , 481, 31 ff. 
» Mound at Trumland, Rousay, . 70 
+ Old Keig Stone Circle, 
374, 378, 382 f., 385, 388/., 301 /. 
» Rudh'an Dunain, Skye, . 197, 211 
Beaker, from Rudh’ an Dunain Cave, 


63, 65-07, 300 
472 


Skye, .  . + » M1, 208%, 2 

Early Iron Age, ye Rudh’ an 
Dunain Cave,Skye,. . . .213f. 
Neolithic, from Glenluce Sands, . . 16 
— from Midhowe Cairn,. . . 5. 

A New Analysis of the Early Bronze 
Age Beaker ofScotland, . . . 182 

Sherds Collected at Midhowe for 
making, . . «a «~ Om 
Roman, from Midhowe Broch, . - 482, 501, 512 

Pounders, Stone, from Eye Peninsula, 
Lewis, aa o. ~% $00 
Priest-town, Edzell, Beaker from, . ISS, 17 
Priest's Well, Rhu,. . . s ‘se 388 
Pamice from Jarishof, . . . . . oD 
» Old KeigStone Circle... . 200 
Pyothall, Carlops, Wooden Vessel from, . 11 
Quartzatdurishof,. .  . 300 

—— Arrow-head and Struck Flake tom 
Callernish, > 100 


Queena, Birsay, Whetstone and Flints 
13 
Quendale, Shetland, Plerved Phalanx from, 271 


Querns :— 
from Clachan Ard Fort, Bute, . . 422 
+ Jarlshof, “ S « 237, 243, 25 f., 301 
»  Midhbowe Broch, + 427., 406, 482, 500 
See also Saddle-querns, 
Quill Cutter, Ivory,(donation) . .  . 10 
Rainy, George T., Denth of, .  . 4 
Ramsay, Knowe of, Rousny, Stalled Cairn, me 


INDEX. 


s 


steeval 


Ranken, F., presents a Hinged Iron Collar, 
Rannoch Hall, Mud Walls at, oi sa he 
Readman, John, presents Flint Objects, . 
Red Crag, East Anglia, Eoliths, Flint, from, 
Red-deer Antlers from Midhowe Cairn, . 
Redhall, Moray, Landsof, .  . 
Regnauld, A., Theory of Erection of Mono- 
liths expressed in Mathematical 
Terms, by, . . . 
Reid, Majer J. Roberteon, elected, se) Teee OD 
Reliquary, The Monymusk, or Brecbennoch 


z 


of St Columba, pain is aa es) ee 
Noteon,. . * > «» 6% 
— Shrines, List ol = ASS 
Resting Hill, Kincardisieshire, Benker frout, 
153, 18% 
Rhinns of Galloway, Coin of Aiexandria 
from,. . 30 


Rha, Dumbartonshire, Ecclesiastical Sites, 116 
Richardson, James S., presents Seals, etc., 13 
— Ralph, Deathof, . 4 
Ricketts, George William, Name of, on 
Tally Stok...) & “2 «= ie wt 


—SirHenry,. . . . « « » 54 
Rings :-— 

Bone, Penannular, from Jarishof, .  . 274 
Bronze, from Cairntable, Ayrshire, 

(donation). . ee 

—— found at Crawturd, eo - 62 

— from Jarishof, . . . « .) S74 

— ,, Midhowe Broch, - « 482, 501 

— ,, Stobo, Peeblesshire... . . M2 


Cetacean Hone, from Midhowe Broch, 466, 491 
Gold, Penannular, probably from peas 


(purchase) ee aT er 191 
Steatite, from Jarishof, . 20 
Finger, Copper, from Whitebouse, 

Inveresk, . Nees Te 415 
— Gold Betrothal, omlte 15 

Ritchie, Professor James, on Ox Bones from 
Midhowe Broch, .  . . . 3 . 615 
Robb, James A. T., elected, . — - 8 
Robert the Bruce, Cloth of Gold from Tomb 

of, . 17 
— IIL, Groat ot (unpublished | variety), 

Dumbarton Mint, . . . . . 44 
Roberts, Fergus, elected, aa sg 3 
— Vernon, Deathof, .  . 5 4 
Robertson, Misses, present a Gold Ring, « 
— Robert B., presentsa Brass Pin,, . 36 
Roderick, H. H., elected, “ 350 
Roman Coins found in Scotland (IIL), 

including a Hoard from Falkirk, pe} ': 
~~ — from Falkirk Hoard, a =< me Ne 


INDEX. 


PAGE 
Roman Glass Jug from Brackenbraes, 
Turriff, (donation), . . 18 
—— Relics from Midhowe Broch, . 462, 497, 512 
Ronan, St, Patron of Kilmaronock, . - ile 
Rondel, Carved Oak, from Stirling Castle, 
(donation). > ° 18 
Roofing Flag from the Palace, Birsey, ie 
Rose, Lilias: see Faleoner. 
Rosemarkie, Seal of the Cathedral of Ross 
at, > 13 
Roasneath, Dambartonshire, Ecclesiastical 
SitesiIn, .  . eves 
Ross, Cathedral of, Seal of, > 


P 116 
Rossdhu, Luss, Ecclesiastical Site,  . 


13 
115 
101 
187 


eAu.se = 


——Fontat, . s . 
Ross-shire, (!) er > frou, yo 
See also rnish, Lewis; Edderton ; 
Fearn Abbey; ; Fyrish, Evanton ; Gal- 
son, Lewis; Kindeach ; Lewis; Lochs, 
Lewis; Mellon, Laide; Rosemarkie ; 
Tarradale; Valtos, Uig, Lewis, 
Rothesay Castle, Storming of, . 117, 120, 197 
Rough Castle, Roman Goin from,, . . 27 
Rousay, Siig Stalled Chambered Cairns 


Rowartanean: Placename, . ae « 
Roxburghshire: see Ancrum ; Cansierton'; ; 
Eckford ; Edgerston Moor; Fairning- 
ton Farm; Friars, Kelso; Lanton 
Tower, Jedburgh; Littleton Castle, 
Kelso; Monklaw, Jedburgh; Wooden, 
Wester, Eckford. 
Rubbing-stones, or Rubbers (Quern), from 
Jarishof, .  . ~ 229, 245, 301, 03 
Rudh’ an Dunain, Skye, Benkee frors, 149, 184 
—— — Cairns and Hutvirclesat, . . WO 
—  — Chambered Cairn, External 
TC NS SR ae eee 
——— Excavation ofCave,. . . . 200 
Rum, Argyll, Bloodstone from, . . 206, 222 
Runciman, The Rt. Hon. Walter, presents 
CastofCross-slab,. . . . . 44 
Russell, James, Deathof, . . . . 4 
StAndrews Marer,. . . . . . 306 
St Anne's Chapel, Cullen, . . . . ST 
Carved Panelsfrom, . . . . . 370 
St Bride's Well, Rhn, .  .  . 6 
St Donnan’s: see Eigg. 
St Helen, Chapel of, Seabegs, ith act 67 
StLeonard’sCup . .. . —) « ‘4 
es. en a oa ee 
— Well, Dipple, . . . «. «. . 3 


Pace 
St Maha’s (Tua or Thaths) Well, Stirling- 
shire. . - i 


St ri Kilmichael, Stirlingshire, Chapel 


n2 
St ‘win 's Chapel, ‘Aberdeen, Carved Oak in, 283 
—  Mazer,. . 306 
——~and St Michael's (Kilmichael), Stirling- 
shire, Ecclesiastical Sites, ete., . . 4 
St Michael's Chapel,Luss, . . . . 25 
St Modan’s Well, . A . > .- 6 
St Nicholas’ Church, Atbenieen, Carved 
Oak from, . 2 355 
St Ronan’s Well, Kilmaronock, Dinabarton- 
shire, . = » 
St Valdrin’s Well, Dexesn Parish, + ib) sae 
Sabina, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, . . 36 
—-——from Mumrills,, . . . . @ 


Saddle-querns from Midhowe Broch, 

462 7., 406, 471 /7., 481, 500 
Salen, Mull, Beakerfrom, . . . 147,178 
Samian Ware from Midhowe Broch, 462, 501, 512 


Samson, David T..elected, . . . . 
Sanctuary at Luss, .. . « 3m 
Sandilands Pew in Midealder, i ee eee 
Sanna Bay, Argyil, Beakers from, - 146,178 
Savoch, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from,. 156, 175 
Saw from Inverness-shire,(purchase). . 416 


—— for dishorning cattle from Aberdeen- 


shire,(purchase) .  . . . . 416 
Saws, Slate, from Jarishof, . . . 235,204 
Saxon housesin England, .  . ~ 1 
Sayce, Rev. Professor A. H., Death of, é + 
——-—— Obituary Noticeof,. . . 6 
Seale for Highways made in Aberdeen, 

(purchase) + Des at. je, S87 
Scapulas, Bone, Worked, from Jarishot, 268, 303 
———— —~— from Midhowe Broch, . . 471 
Scott of Blantyre Ferme, Sword of, . . If 


— W. Lindsay, on External Features of 
Radh’ an Dunain Chambered Cairn, . 194 
—— — on Excavation of Rudh’ an Dunain 
Cave, Skye, . 
Scraper and Borer, combined, Flint, Sede 
Finavon Vitrified Fort, (donation) . 1 
Scrapers :-— 
Flint :— 
from Airhouse, Oxton, (donation) . 57 


+ Craigsfordmains, Earlston, 
(donation) . . e ot] 
» Dryburgh Mains, tdonation) et: 
» arishof,. . 1 
» Knowe of Lairo, Rousay, (dl (done. 
tion) . . : «, 


+ Midhowe Broch, . = “ . 


536 INDEX, 


PAGE 
Serapers (conftd.):— 
Flint (eontd.):— 
from Rodh’an Dunain Cave, . . 23 


» Skara Brae, Orkney, (donation) 15 
found in Stone Circle, Old Keig,. 2385, 300 
from West Drayton, he ita 

tion) ° : . uu 


tigen from Jarlshof, _ 235, 255 /., 301, 303 
+ Ward Hill, Shetland, dons. 

risen) . ° . ° * : 13,4 

Siste,fromJarishof,.. . . . . Si 


Scraper-like Tools, Bone, from Jarishof, . 24 
Scratcher, Horn, from Seafleld, Cullen, 
(purchase) : aol! SAT 
Seabegs, Barony of, Stirlingshire, . 58, 68, 68 
Seatield, Cullen, Banffshire, Back Seratcher 


Ty | RE De Tt a OTe cyte 3 

— Tally Stick, Note on the, =) ie. 

Seal Bonesin Midhowe Broch, . . . S15 
Seals :— 

of Cathedral of Ross, (donation) =. 13 


» Duke of Chatelherault, Earl of Ayren, 7 
. Marischal College, Aberdeen, * 3 


+ Mr Robert Williamson,. . . =. 13 
Fob, (donation)... clear 7 SG 
Searcher, Exciseman’s, (donation) Me BS 
Selkirkshire: see Torwoodlee, Broch of. 
Selscrniggie Lodge, Sutherland, ssn 
Brooch from, . PS 
Severus, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard. ol 8 
Shale, Objects of : see Jet, Shale, or Lignite. 
Shanacles, Dambartonshire, Ecclesiastical 
Site,. . cre-e) Et 
Sheep, Remains of, from “Jarishof, . 13,310 
—— Bonesin Midhowe Broch, . . . 5H 
Shells found at Jarishof, 4 cet ho. SRS 
—— Limpet, from Midhowe Cairn,  . BS 


———— and Oyster, from Midhowe Broch, 43 

Shetland : see Browland, Bridge of Walls; 
Burratirth, East; Cunningsburgh; 
Dale, Delting; Fedeland, North 
Mavine; Fetlar; Fraga, Skatness; 
Jarishof; Quendale; Skatness; Stap- 
ness, Walls; Trondra; Ungistae, 
Unst; Unst; Ward Hill, Quendale. 

Shewalton Sands, Ayrshire, Beaker Frag- 


ments from, . 179 
Shield-boss, Viking, {rons Ballinaby, Islay, 
idonation) ° ° . 76, OF 
Shoe, Leather, ffom "Dale, Shetland, 
(donation) : $) 2% 
— —— found near the Teatle Buta, 
Argyll, (donation) . ; A iH 


Shovels, Scapulas used as, from Jarlshof, . 


Shovels, Slate, from Jarishof, rs > eo) 
Sickle or Knife, Viking, from Ballinaby, 
Islay, (donation) . . . . .7a, 28 
Silver :— 
Scottish, Earliest Hall-marked Example 


ee rie ters gard el 
Objects of: see Brooch; Medals; Seals; 
Spoon; Watch. 
Simpson, Dr W. Douglas, on Invermark 
Castle, . . oy ek 
—— —— presents Neolithie Urn Fispnionka: 415 
Sinclair, Donald G.C., Deathof, .  . 4 
Sink-stone from ei Mains. 
(purchase) . 2 
—— from Midhowe Brosh, . 497 


Skaran Brae, Orkney, Bone, Notched, foe 


making Beads, from, (donation). . 1 
—— —— Flint Scrapers from, (donation) . 13 
Skatness, Shetland, Stone Dises, Orna- 

mented, from,. . . 
Skene, Aberdeenshire, Henkers treme; - 65 


See alao Whitestone. 
Skinner, Rev. W. Cumming, Death of, Ps 4 
Skooan, Evie, Orkney, Axe-hammer from, 


(purchase), . is 
Skull, Haman, in Midhowe Broch, os Asean 
Skye, Beakersfrom,. . . MS/., 160, I83/. 


See also Dunvegan; Kilmarie, Loch 
Slapin; Kraiknish: Rudh' an Dunain. 
Slag, Iron, from Bonnybridge Mound, 


68, 65, 87, 350 
—_—-— » Jdurlshof, els 
__ —. n Radh‘an Dunain Cave, Skye, 208, 207. 
—— — Analysis of, from Bonnybridge, 


Newstead, and Antonine Diteh,. <. 67-8 
Slap, Turriff, Beaker from, . - ‘76 
Slate Implements from Ward Hill, Shet- 

land, (donation) . a Sas 


— Knife- like Tools from Jarishof, -' » 20S 
Slater, Thomas, presents a Stone Imple- 
ment, . . 16 
Smelting of Iron at Midhowe Brseh, 
475, SO, 510 
—— —in Rudh'an DunsinCave, . 21,97 
Smith, Samuel, on An Artificial Mound at 


Bonnybridge, .  . - 
—— —— presents Objects tious: Bons 
bridge Mote, .  . am) 


Snuff-mull, Horn, from Orkney, (donation) “u 
Socket-stones from Midhowe Broch, 
462, 465 f., 467, 471, 4747., 481 7., 484, 500 
Spades, Stone, from Jarlshof, “, & 308 
Spatulate Implements, Bone, from Mid- 
howe Broch, . . . « « 471,401 


Ri 


Spear-head, Bronze, from (athercauld, 
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Fife, (purchase) .  . 1 
Spence, James, presents a Whetstone aud 
Worked Flinta, =. <i 
Spens, Thomas: see Aberdeen, Bishop ‘tie 
Speymouth, “Red Kirk” of, Carved Pew- 
backin, .  . 37 
Spoon, Horn, from Danivegan, (donation): ; © a2 
——Silver, Scottish, (donation) .  . 190 
— —  Ten-, ¢. 170, made in Edinburgh, 
(donation),  . Gre 
Staleaire Castle, Argyll, Survey of, 48 
Standing Stone near Clachan Ard Fort, 
Bates. o« - 42 
Stapness, Shetland, Button Mould tro, - WwW 
Steatite from Midhowe Broch, . . 472 
— Object frofm Mellon, Laide, inuahives: 
sheen, Ross-shire, (purchase) . < FRRe 
— Vessels from Jarishof, . » 220, 255, 306 
Stenness, Orkney, Stone Circle at, aS 
Stevens, J. H., presents a Nail and Sovak: 
shoes, r R 
Stevenston, Ayedhice, Coin of Maxkidcle 
from, . a1 
Stewart, Archibald, ‘Lord Provost of Elin 
burgh, Armsof, .  . = . 46 
—Barbara,of Burray.. . . . ~. 406 
— Ellon Acheson or, Armsof, . Fy - 6 
— Sir James: see Doune, Lord, 
— William,of Maing, . . . « ~« 408 
—~ of Ardsheal Banner, wm ae + aap 
—,, Burray, Familyof, . . . . 406 
Stirling, William, of Keir, presents a 
Denarius of Titus,.  . « H 
Stirling Castle, Carved Oak Rondel trout, eee 
———— Payment for digging mud for Re- 
tuildingof, .  . -  jopsaen 
Stirlingshire, Henching Balls fron, et. 8 
See also Ballinjour Wood; Balmaha; 
Bonnybridge;* Buchanan; Cambus- 
barron; Camelon; Castlecary ; Church 
Born; Drumakill; Drymen; Inch- 
enillench; Leac a’ Mhinisteir; Mulan 
an-t-Sagairt ; Mumrills; Rough Castle; 
Rowardennan; St Maha's Well; 
St Mary-Kilmichnel ; Seabegs, Barony 
of; Westerwood. 
Stirton, Rev. Dr John, presents » Locken- 
booth Brooch, + < rR 
Stobo, Peeblesshire, Fiesne Ring ‘tins, - 2 
Stone Circles :— 
at Castle Fraser, . - STS. 
» Old Keig. Abendeenahive, Final Report 
on the Excavation of the, . * 372 


pant 
Stone Circles (eonfd,):— 


at Stenness, Orkney, - 7 Ss 
A New Theory of the Brection of the 
Monoliths, . wi So ley « Me | ok 


Pillars, Erectionof, . . . a a) 0-388 
Stone :— 

4 Figurine from Jarishof,. . . . 810 

Imipienionta: , id, « +s) .» » ~eae 

—— from Midhowe Cairn... 30 


— ,. Trondra, Shetland, (donation) 6 
— ,, Ungiste, Unst, (donation) . 15,16 
—— peculiar to Shetland, from Jarishof, 206 
Perforated, from Birsay, Orkney, (dona- 


tion). 13 
——~ from Finkvon Vitrified Fort, Angus, 
(donation) . A s ‘ei 


—— from Midhowe Broch, A st, 108, 500 

Objects of: see Anvil Stones; Armlets, 
Steatite; Arrow-heads; Axe hammers; 
Axes; Ball; Basin; Beads; Club; 
Dises; Grinding-stone; Hanmer 
stones; Henching Balls; Hones; 
Knives; Lamp; Pendant or Bead; 
Pendant or Sinker; Pestle: Pick- 
like Tool ; Polishers ; Pot-boilers ; Pot- 
lids; Pounders; Querns; Ring: 
Rubbing-stones or Rubbers (Quern); 
Saddle-querns; Saws; Scrapers; 
Shovels ; Sinker ; Sink-stone ; Spades; 
Stoup, Holy-water; Vessel; Whet- 


stone; Whorls, 

See also Flint; Obsidian; Slate; 
Steatite. 

Stones :— 

Grooved, from Jarishof, . . 276 


Hollowed, or Mortars, from Midhowe 
Broch, 487, 472, 474, 476, 481, 483_/., 485, 498 

Sculptured and Incised Symbol Stone 
from Eusterton of Roseisle,(donation) 45 
— ———fromInvereen, Moy, . . & 

Ser also Effigy; Fonts; Panel, 

Stonehenge, Erection of Monoliths at, - OF. 
Stoneykirk, Benkerfrom, . . . WI, 9 

Stoney wood, Aberdeenshire, Beakers from, 
175, 177 

Stoup, Holy-water, from St Mary’s Chapel, 
Bachanan, 3) ts > = hie eee 
Strichen, Aberdeenshire, Dake from, . 176 

Sthe a’ Chabeil, Perthshire, Ecclesinstical 


SHS. ee + ©) tof Doe 
Sturrock, J. Frederick, elected, ch. ove 3 
Stynie, Morayshire,. . . . - 370 


Sumner, E. J., presents 2 Worked Flint, .|6S 


“WS 


75 
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PAGE 
Sundayswells Hill, Aberdeenshire, Beaker 
from, . ~ Ws, 
Sun-dise, Copper and Gold, probably from 
Mull, (purchase) . oI 3 - Wi 
Sutherland, Alexander, Death of, ee + 
Satherland: see Bettyhill; Cambusmore, 
Dornoch ; Dornoch ; Dunrobin ; Ospis- 
dale; Selscraiggie Lodge; Wordy 
Knowe, Strathnaver, 
Swanscombe, Kent, Flint Flake from, .« 4 
Sword of Family of Scott of nee 
Ferme, (donation). . lu 


— Iron, Viking, from Ballinaby, telay ac a 
Symbol Stone from Easterton of Roseisle, 
Morayshire, (donation). . . . 36 
—— —— from Invereen, Moy, (donation) . 56 
Symbols Incised on Dises from Jarishof, . 229 /. 


Tag, Leaden, from Blackford Hill, Edin- 


burgh, A et 5: 
Tait, James, lected, - o) te oO 
Tally Stick, The Seafield, Note On ca SB 
—— Sticks in the National Museum, . . i 


———— inthe Royal Scottish Museum, . 42 
Tank, Water, at Midhowe Broch, 7 45 
Tardenolsian Implements from Dryburgh 

: Mains,(purchase). . . . . 1 
Tarradale, Ross-shire, Beaker from, . 


150, 187 

Tartan, Check or, Fabric, found with 
Skeleton,(purchase) . . . . 4l7 
Tartraven, West Lothian, Beaker from, 150, 180 
Tawse, Leather, (donation) . . . . 
Teatle Burn, Argyil, Shoe found near, « 
Teith, River, Bronze Axefrom, . . . IW 

Templeton, M., presents Piece of Neolithic 
Pottery, .  . é 6 


Tents Muir, Fife, Beakers frou, > 
Thomson, Marjorie: see Innes. 
Thorp, Dr John T., Death of,. .  . 4 
Thorpe, W. A., on A Glass Jug of Roman 
Date from Turriff, Aberdeenshire, . 439 
Tiberius, Emperor, Coin of, from Newstead, 414 


150, 160, 183 


Tifty, Aberdeenshire, Beaker from, . . 175 
Tillyochie, Kinross, Beaker from, 
ISL /., 157, 100, 185 
Tippermallo, Perthshire, Beaker from, 
182, 172, 186 
Tiree, Argyll, Beakerfrom, . . . 146,178 
Titas, Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, te & 
———— from Kirkintilloch, .  . bs) 
—— , Park Burn, Dumbartonshire ll 
—— , Torwoodlee Broch,. . rl) 


Tod, Dr Henry, jun., presents an Urn, - B61 


INDEX. 


racz 
Tokens, Communion, Donations of, . . U1, 97 
Tom na Paidir, Dumbartonshire, Ecclesi- 


astival Site, re sence =. saw ees 
“Tombstone House,” Luss, * % 2S 
Tormore, Arran, Stone Hasnnier from, . 
Torphins: see Sundayswells Hill. 
Torwoodlee Broch, Roman Coin from,. . 20 
Tough: see Broomhills. 
Trajan, Coins of >— 
from Cadder, ee Ta te Se 
oo Cameleon, .. 2 «© « (sf «SR 29 
in Falkirk Hoard. a. tS reaver oe 
from Inveréak, soy te cs ie EB 
» Seamer. ee eee 
« Old: Kiipateicok,; © 4 . . & 
+ Rough Castle, .  . o 
Traprain Law, East Lothian,® Polished 
Stone Discs and Whorlfrom, . . %& 
—-—— Pot-lidfrom, . 415 
Trondra, Shetland, Stone Tesiloimens from: 16 
Trowel, Heathering, from Fyvie, (purchase) 416 


Trunland, Rousay, Orkney, A Mound con- 
taining Short Cistsat,.  . 6 
Tube, Bone, from Midhowe Broch, 1, 40, 516 
Tulloch Mazer... . .~ - 0 
Tulloch, Robert G., elected, é ; oT 
Tambler, Wooden, from Orkney, (donation) it 


Turnbull, Master Derrick, presents a 
Cromeee. sa @ “bo tsl) as men Sg, 
Turnspit, (donation). . o> « /S8 
Turriff, Aberdeenshire, Roniass Giass Jug 
from,(donation) . . . . . 
Note on,.  . - « 49 
See alzo Muiresk, Unser Mains: of. 
Tasks, Boar, frou Midhowe Broch, 
471, 470, 482, 493 


Tyrie: see Boyndlie, Upper. 


Uist, North, Inverness-shire, Roman Coins 
fromc. est et ee. a eae 
See alxo Geirisclett ; Langass Barp., 
Umbo: see Shield Boss, 
Ungistae, Unst, Shetland, Stone Imple- 
mentsfrom, .  . 2628 
Unst, Shetland, Beaker Fuigwents from, 159, 188 
Unstan Cairn, Orkney, . 385, 341 
Upper Bigging, Rendall, Orkney, Wooden 
Tumbler from, . é ‘ 5 . “uu 
Urns :— 
Fragments of, from Old Keig Stone 
Circle, : - 383, 386, 8 
— from Rudh’ an Dansin Cave, Skye, 
201, 208, 211 


INDEX. 


rac: 
Urns (contd,):— 
Beaker :— 
Handled, found in Scotland, = »; ‘on 
List of, Scottish, . ¥ * 174 ff, 
from Kirkhill, Kiltarlity Inverness: 
sh 2 et e ROL 
from Skene, (purehane) . ae veto. 32 See 
» Wordy Knowe, Strathnaver, 
(donation). . ~ - 413 
Cinerary, at Monklaw, Jedburgh, of. et DD 
Go, (donations, =. « « «=u « gs 
Food- vessel :— 
from Den of Leuchiand, Brechin, . 412 
» Edinburgh,(donation). . . S51 
+ Friars, Kelso, See) ee 172 
» Little Kilmory, Bute,. . 423, 435 
found witleBeaker at Clashfarquhar, 
Rancho: <6) i « 8s + 
Neolithic :— 
from East Pinnercy, Dunecht, (dona: 
tion) ° ° > - 415 


Unstan Type, from ‘Midhowe Cairn, .3 ff. 


Steatite, from Cists at Trumiland, 
Rousay, .  . essed ‘ph 5 OREO 

Urquhart, Morayshire, Benker from 
Sleeple’s Hill,. . . .« ». «+ 1236 
Usher, Sir Robert, Deathof,. . .  . 4 
Valdrin, St, Se ees eS rue 
Valentines, (donation) . 18 


Valentinian I1., Coin of, from. Kirkmahoe, a 

Vallay, North Uist, Inverness-shire, Bone 
Object from the Old Cattlefold, 
(donation). . 

Valtos, Uig, Lewis, Viking Beit Mount 


— 
os 


from, . T 
Veuetable Matter fron Antonine Ditch at 

DUNG, «8 5 Ne es, ty A 

Veltch, George, elected,. .  . z 5 

Vertebra, Worked, from Midhowe Broch, . & 

Verus, L., Coins of, in Falkirk Hoard, SR 

Vespasian, Coins of :— 

Oe nS 

» Camelon, . sf . @ 

in Falkirk Hoard, yee = ie 

from Heriot Water, . .  . I] 

we SVONNSK, Ge OG 7 

» Kirkintilloch, 2. 23 

qj 


Vespasian or Titus, Coin of, from Mumrills, 
Vessel, Wooden, from Pyothall, Snes 

Peeblesshire,(donation) .  . eI 
Vestments of Bishop on Effigy at Luss, 105 f. 
Victoria, Queen, Diamond Jubilee Medal,. 17 


racr 
Viking Belt Mount from Valtos, Uig, 
Lewis, . s 
— Brooch from Ospisdale, Sutherland, . 20 
~~ Grave at Ballinaby, Islay, Argyll, Sa: | 
Relics presented,. . ‘sm ee 
— — Valtos, Lewis, Pin of Bronse 
Brooch from, . > 
Vindolanda, Chain Mail feorn: Hoaren Fort 


of, 
Vitellius, Coin of from Mamrilis, bi 
Falkirk Hoard, ee ge) tb ee 


Waites, James A.,elected, .  . 

Ward Hill, Quendale, Quartz Sorapers and 
Slate Implements from, ae 
Watch by Thomas Morgnn, Edinburgh. 

(donation) ‘ > 16 
—— with Repatrers’ Labels, (donation) . 16 
Watt, Douglas W,, eleeted, . . ‘ 4 
Wattle and Daub, Traces of, Rudh’ an 


-B,u 


Dunain Cave, Skye, 4) 7 “Sh 
Weaving Combs, Methods of Manufacture 
at Midhowe Broch, ars »- . we 
Numberin National Museum,. . . OO 
See Combs, 


Welch, James, Silversmith, Edinburgh, . 15 
Wellgrove, Lochee, Angus, Beaker from, 148, 177 
Wells :— 


in Midhowe Broch, . . ° . 44, 465 
Oross Stone, Bonhill, . ey nee P . 6 
Priest's, in Rhu Parish, . : 2 - 6 
St Bride's, .  . So her (oa See 
St Leonard's, Dipple, . Wivsdiacc: <inpeeeene 
St Mahn’s, . ° 4 “ P -, + | se 
St Modan’s,. . . a) om Ren) ORS 
St Ronan's, Kilmavonosk. . < ‘ « x8 
St Valdrin's,. . = . SI 
Wellwood, Muirkirk, Beaker trom, m9 
West Drayton, Middlesex, Flint Enaple- 
ments from, .  . : MN 
West Links, North Berwick: “ee North 
Berwick. 


West Lothian: see Bathgate; Linlithgow 
Loch; Tartraven. 

Wester Yird Houses, Carnwath, Lanark- 
shire, Benker in Cist with Cup and 
Ring-markingson Cover, . 145, 172, 185 

Westerwood, Stirlingshire, Roman Coin 
Stes. iivesnih ce, eo 0 a oe 

Westness, Rousay, Orkney, Carved Panels 
from Chureh at, . a ee VES 

——-—— A Chambered Mound at, co. w e 
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vaun 
Whale, Paddle Bone of, worked, from 
Midhowe Broch, . . - « 8 
Whatle’s Bone: see Bone, Cetacean. 
Whetstones :— 
from Midhowe Hroch, . $65, 406, 471 7., 407 
+ Queena, Birsay, Orkney, (donation) 13 
See also Hones. 
Whisky, Monopoly for distilling, on Ferin- 
tosh Estate, . - Mt 
Whistle, Bone, from Midhowe Piped: 481, 406 
White, J. Cathcart, presents Communion 
Toketia, . 3 n 
Whitehouse, Inveresk, Winesesine tcom, 45 
Whitelaw, Charles E., presents a Sword 
and Bagpipes,.- . 7 
Whitestone, Skene, Beaker Shoei: "188 ff. %74 
Whithorn, Wigtownshire, Roman Coin 


Whorls :— 
from Finavon Vitrified = Angus, 
(donation) = a eee 
» Galson, Lewis, (dcwution) si ee 
» dJarishof, ° ~- 27, 31 
An howe of Live, Roussy, donation) oS 
Midhowe Broch, 


482, 466,/., 471, 475, 481, onl 
Traprain Law, (donation). .  . 
Wigtownshire : see Carsecrengh Castle; 
Dhuloch; Glenluce Sands; Stoney- 
kirk; Whithorn. 
Williamson, Robert, Wax Seal of, pre- 


sented, . oe es ea, 
Wilson, David, elected, . + Ug Ti #2 By % 
—G.V.,presentsScraper,. . . . 
Windy Mains, Humbie, Beakers from, 130/., 182 
Wishart, Frederick, elected,. . «. «© & 


INDEX. 


Pace 
Wolf or Dog Bones in Midhowe Broch, 514, 515 
Wood, Carved, Seventeenth Century, re- 
maining Examples of, in Seotland, . 
Wood Carvings :— 
from St Nicholas’ Church, Aberdeen, . 
in King’s College Chapel, do... 
>» St Mary's Chapel, do, . . « 
Panels from Aberdeen Cathedral, .  . 
+ St Anne's Chapel, Callen, . 
+  Westness Church, Rousay, 
Pew-back from Dipple Church, at 
Rondel, Oak, from Stirling Castle,.  - 
Wood, Stealingof, by theSeottish Borderers, 
— Objects of: see Beetle, Clothes; Boot- 
jack: Ladle, Jam; Paneis, Carved; 
Rondel; Tambler; Vessel. 
Wooden, Wester, Eckford, Bealer from, 138, 187 
Woodfield, Highbanksa, Kirkcudbright, 


8 
BehsdFeee 8 


Beakerfrom, .  .- 141, 143, 148, 185 
Wordy Knowe, Strathnaver, Beaker from 
Glatat is 66 =e ee i eee 
Yarhouse, Caithness, Cairnat, .  « MI 
Yarrows, Caithness, Fragments of Beaker 
from, . ~ Sa. « 1B, 181 
Yarso, Knowe of, Rouny, Orkney, Cairn,, 342 
YettatInvermark Castle, .  .  . 4147 
Yorston, James K., elected rani 
Member, .  .- : 2 


Young, Misses, present Symbol Stone from 
Ensterton of Roseisle, . . « - 
—— RK. S., presents Hydrostatic Balls, é 


gx 

Bs 
S80 
Yule, Thomas, re-elected to Council, . - 2 
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